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‘There is a simplicity, devoutness, and literary grace and 
charm in these papers from the pen of Prof. McFadyen—we 
shall not call them sermons, though certain of them might 
very well serve as such—which, like the author’s previous 
devotional writings, will deservedly captivate a wide circle 
of readers. . . . They are brief, but touch on great themes 
with an artist’s power of fine conception and expression, at 
an elevation where nothing controversial can enter.’—Dr. 
JaMEs Orr in The British Weekly. 
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‘* Professor McFadyen’s book appeals both to the preacher 
and the layman, and helps each to view critical results from 
his own standpoint. His book is as able as it is sure to 
prove valuable. The statement of the Old Testament 
problem and the vindication of the critical solution are 
admirable pieces of work, and throughout there is the 
alliance of frankness and wisdom, so essential in such a 


| task. Not often, in short, has the whole case been put with 


more lucidity and effort.”’—Chrzstzan World. 


THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE. 6s. net. 


‘* An interesting and valuable book. The author, Pro- 
fessor McFadyen, while he shows himself alive to the 
immense practical importance of his subject, confines him- 
self to an exposition of ‘the prayers of the Bible.’ His 
exposition is both scholarly and devout, and should have the 
attention of those who have to ‘conduct public worship.’ 
They will find the volume most useful and suggestive.’’— 
Glasgow Herald. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 6s. net. 


“* Regarding the superlative excellence of Professor 
McFadyen’s ‘Introduction to the Old Testament’ there 
cannot be two opinions. It is precisely the book we have 
been waiting for. Written, not for experts, but for ministers, 
students, and laymen, it presents just those features which 
will make it acceptable, and just that amount and quality of 
information which will make it most useful to those for 
whom it is written.”"—British Weekly. 
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PREFACE 


Ir has often seemed to me that Biblical commentaries 


are not always as attractive as they might be. The 
scattered information given in the notes has to be 
carried back by the reader into the text, with the 
result that the interpretation often seems to suffer 
from a certain sense of jerkiness and lack of con- 
tinuity. I have sought to obviate this by weaving 
into the course of the comment a translation of my 
own which stands out prominently in black lettering, 
and which can thus be conveniently compared with 
the familiar text of the Authorized Version which is 
printed at the top of the page, immediately above 
the commentary. The translation, running as it does 
through the continuous exposition, shows the reader 
how the words lie in the apostle’s mind, It thus 
becomes easy for him to follow the sequence of an 


argument or to see the force of an appeal, without 


passing continually from the commentary to the text; 
and the labour which this method has involved will 
be amply repaid, if it be found to add to the ease or 
the interest with which the epistles are read. 

The volume does not attempt to say all that might 
be said, but only such things as seemed really to 
interpret the apostle’s thought. Its object is to show 
how interesting, how vital, and how modern those 


ancient epistles are. 


JOHN E. McFADYEN 


Port ELueEn, Isuay, 
August, 1911. 
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FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 
INTRODUCTION 


No book in the New Testament exhibits more 
graphically the magnitude and variety of the 
problems which Christianity had to face in its effort 
to subdue the ancient world to itself, than the first 
epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. Corinth was, in 
a very real sense, the meeting place of east and 
west, of their commerce and their thought. Of the 
brilliant and beautiful city, it has been said that “in 
her quickly pulsing life, in her luxury and vice, she 
may be described as the Paris of the ancient world.” 
The atmosphere of Greece lies about the epistle : the 
eager mind is here that discusses and questions the 
resurrection (xv. 12), the spirit of faction is here 
that cursed the ancient democracies, and that now 
threatens to rend the church with party cries; the 
large and tolerant outlook is here, and the deep and 
vivid interest in life and its problems. 

In this city of art and commerce, of intellect and 
vice, there was a “church of God” (i. 2), founded 
by the apostle Paul (iii. 6). He claims to be the 
father of the Corinthian Christians, and they are his 
beloved children (iv. 14 f.), During the year and 
a half which he had spent at Corinth (Acts xviii. 11) 
‘teaching the word of God among them,” his evan- 
gelistic efforts had been crowned with a considerable 
measure of success (1 Cor. i. 4-7); and though 

3) 
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there, as everywhere, he had encountered bitter 
opposition from the Jews (Acts xviii. 6), yet not only 
Gentiles but Jews were won for the gospel, including 
even a ruler of the synagogue (Acts xviii. 8, 1 Cor. 
i. 14). Naturally, however, the bulk of the converts 
were Gentile (1 Cor. xii. 2).,Most of them were 
drawn from the lower classes, few were numbered 
among Corinth’s wise or mighty or noble (i. 26); but 
doubtless there were a few. The graphic descrip- 
tion of the celebration of the Lord’s supper in xi. 
20 ff. presupposes a variety of social conditions, and 
such a man as Stephanas (i. 16, xvi. 15) would 
probably be well off. Paul recognized the great 
strategic importance of Corinth. In the words ot 
the vision, Be not afraid (Acts xvili. 9), we get a 
glimpse into the anxious emotion with which he 
- began his labour; but’the eighteen months which 
he spent there were rewarded by the rise of a church, 
whose members were rich in Christian ‘utterance 
and knowledge, and came behind in no gift” (i. 5 f.). 

The work of Paul had been very ably seconded 
by Apollos; what Paul had planted, Apollos had 
watered (iii. 6). It is clear from i. 12 that Paul 
and Apollos impressed the Corinthians in very differ- 
ent ways. Apollos was a brilliant speaker, and, as 
an Alexandrian, no doubt a master of the allegorical 
interpretation of the Old Testament (Acts xviii. 24 ff.), 
with which he confuted the Jews and proved that 
Jesus was the Messiah. On his arrival at Corinth, 
his influence began at once to tell powerfully: his 
eloquent and philosophic preaching would be more 
attractive to the average Greek, who worshipped 
“utterance and knowledge,” than the simpler and 
more unadorned speech of Paul. To the credit of 
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__ both men, however, neither looked upon the other 
- asa rival. They were both God’s fellow-workers 
(iii. 9). Paul recognizes that “he that planteth and 
_ he that watereth are one” (iii. 8); and Apollos, who 
happens to be with Paul when he writes this letter 
to the Corinthians, refuses to take advantage of 
Paul’s earnest request that he should visit Corinth 
with the brethren who are about to go (xvi. 12). 
This letter was written from Ephesus (xvi. 8)—~ 
where Paul stayed between two and three years (Acts: 
xix. 10, xx. 31) after leaving Corinth—and apparently 
towards the conclusion of his stay (Acts xix. 21, 
1 Cor. xvi. 5). It is written at any rate before Pente- 
cost (xvi. 8), perhaps about Easter (of 57 A.D.?). 
“There was constant intercourse between Ephesus 
and Corinth, and Paul is obviously thoroughly well 
informed of the Corinthian situation. His own 
letter is indeed, in part, a reply to a series of questions 
_ he had received from the Corinthians (vii. 1 ff.) re- 
garding certain matters of practical importance: ¢.g. 
marriage and divorce, the partaking of the flesh of 
animals offered in sacrifice to idols (viii—x.), (perhaps 
also whether women should be unveiled in the 
Christian assembly, xi.) the exercise of spiritual gifts 
(xii.—xiv.), the proper method of taking the collection 
for the poor of the Jerusalem church (xvi.). But 
Paul had other sources of information, some of 
which are named, others we are left to infer. Mem- 
bers of the household of Chloe brought him news 
of the divisions in the Corinthian church (i. 11). 
Through Apollos (xvi. 12) and Stephanas with his 
two companions (xvi. 17) he would be kept in touch 
with the situation. He “hears” how certain public 
services are being conducted (xi. 18), he knows 
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the rumours about the moral life of the church (v. 1), 
he is aware of what some people are saying about 
the resurrection of the dead (xv. 12). His own 
letter is written with an intimate knowledge of the 
situation—the first six chapters being suggested, 
roughly speaking, by the reports he has received, 
the other by the letter they had sent. He had al- 
ready written a letter before this one which appears 
to have been, perhaps wilfully, misunderstood (v. 9): 
and the present situation is serious enough to justify 
him in sending Timothy to Corinth in advance of 
himself (iv. 17, xvi. 10 f.),though whether Timothy 
reached Corinth or not is uncertain (cf. xvi. 10—2f5 > 
and Acts xix. 22). 

The two most conspicuous features of the Corin- 
thian community were contentious intellectualism and 
immorality,—both features specially characteristic of 
decadent Greece; and in harmony with this is the 
opening emphasis on the ideal sanctity and unity of 
the church (i. 2). The low morality is very intelli- 
gible when we consider that Corinth was one of 
the great seats of the worship of Aphrodite, who 
had over a thousand priestesses in the city devoted 
to her immoral cult. It was at Corinth that 
Paul drew his dark picture of heathen morality in 
Rom. i. 18-32. After a terrible list of offenders 
against the divine law, beginning with fornicators. 
and including thieves and drunkards, Paul goes on, 
‘And such were some of you” (vi. 11)—a sentence 
which shows the tremendous task which Christianity 
had before it, and at the same time explains many of 
the unlovely features in the life of the church. Such 
men had to be spoken to as babes (iii. 1). Equally 
conspicuous, however, with their low morality, was 
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their intellectual conceit. Greece was the home of 
philosophy, and to the knowledge and wisdom of 
the Corinthians Paul makes many ironical allusions. 
Their knowledge “ puffs them up” (viii. 1, cf. iv. 6, 18) 
and one effect of this conceit is to create a divisive 
spirit in the community. One man claims to belong 
to Paul, another to Apollos, another to Peter (ix kay 
see note). These watchwords no doubt represent 
tendencies rather than parties. The eloquent Apollos 
would have his admirers; Paul, with his simpler 
gospel, would have his: the Petrine party probably 
represents a Palestinian type of piety—led perhaps 
by followers of Peter—of a narrower and less liberal 
type than that of Paul, ¢.g. in the matter of meat 
offered in sacrifice to idols. But despite the differ- 
ences, there is no ‘‘schism’”’ in the modern sense of 
the word: all together form the “church of God in 
Corinth.” 

The epistle gives us more than one interesting 
glimpse into the conduct of a religious service at 
Corinth (xi. 17 ff, xiv. 2-ff.).” Here the rhetorical 
gifts of the Greeks would have ample scope, and 
there must have been some very effective speak- 
ing, when the secrets of the heart were manifest, 
and unbelievers were convinced that the presence 
of God was in the meeting (xiv. 24 f.). “ Often, 
however, an unbridled individualism must have 
reigned, which gives point to Paul’s warning that 
the object of a public religious exercise is practically 
frustrated “unless the other man is edified”” (xiv. 17). 
The natural mobility of the Greek temperament was 
heightened by its contact with the “spirit” of the 
new religion, and the most welcome manifestations 
of the spirit were the most sensational. The scenes 
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at the services must often have been disorderly (xiv-) 
and sometimes disgraceful (xi. 21 f.). The passionate 
and convincing exhortation of a prophet would be 
interrupted by the unintelligible speech of one who 
had the ecstatic gift of tongues. The gifts often 
contributed to display rather than to edification, and 
the worship seemed to be that of a God not of peace, 
but of confusion ; so much so that an ignorant or 
uncharitable stranger stepping into the meeting would 
at certain moments be inclined to believe that the 
worshippers were mad (xiv. 23). Even the women, 
smitten with the emancipating spirit of the new 
religion, were beginning to forget the decorum which 
every self-respecting Greek woman was expected to 
observe in public (xi. 5 ff.). 

Only a man of unusual versatility would have 
been able to deal effectively with such a situation 
‘as that presented by Corinth. The problems which 
clamoured for solution were both practical and specu- 
lative. Out of the confusion presented by those vivid 
and complex elements of Greek life, a world of 
order had to be created; and the nimble Greek 
intellect would expect to be satisfied with a specula- 
tive solution of its difficulties. In both these direc- 
tions the greatness of Paul is manifest, and he more 
than justifies his claim to be all things to all men 
(ix. 22)—a Greek to the Greeks no less than a Jew 
to the Jews. In this connection, the collocation of 
chs. xv. and xvi. is very striking. As at Athens 
(Acts xvii. 32) so at Corinth, difficulties were felt 
about the resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 12). In an argu- 
ment of much power and eloquence, which shows 
his great constructive intellect, Paul answers those 
difficulties, and then in the very next breath, 
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begins to deal in the most practical way with the 
question of the collection (xvi.). The early days of 
Christianity needed a great organizing genius—one 
who could organize thoughts and affairs and men— 

_ and such a man they found in Paul. 

Yet he would not himself have spoken of genius, 
but of grace; it was by the grace of God that he 
was what he was, and did what he did (xv. 10). 
In this epistle we get a few glimpses of his unique 
career. He thinks with sorrow of the days in which 
he persecuted the church of God (xv. 9), but by 
the infinite grace of that God whose church he had 
persecuted he is now an apostle—indeed an apostle 
by a triple right: first, because he has seen the 
Lord (ix. 1, cf. xv. 8); secondly, because his work 
has been crowned with succéss (ix. 2); lastly, because 
he has suffered for Jesus’ sake. The last argument 
is elaborated in the second epistle, but this epistle ” 
also describes the hardships which he had to bear 
for the gospel’s sake—hungry and thirsty, naked and 
bruised, hunted and doomed, a spectacle to men 
and angels (iv. 9-13). His mission in life is to 
preach—that is why he was “sent” (i. 17); and 
this he does with passion but with simplicity, with- 
out rhetorical or philosophical devices (i. 17, ii. 1), 
though he is well aware how dear these are to the 
Corinthian heart. This does not mean, of course, 
that Paul has no theological construction to offer 
of the Christian facts. The facts are no doubt of 
unique importance (xv. 1-8, xi. 23 ff.), but the 

_ discussion of the resurrection shows how ready and 

competent Paul was to present a constructive inter- 
pretation of those facts in terms of contemporary 
thought. There is no little irony in his disclaimer 
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of “wisdom” on his own part, and his acknowledg- 
ment of the wisdom of the Corinthians (cf. iv. 10, etc.). 
At the same time, in the eyes of Greeks, his gospel 
of a crucified Messiah was foolishness, and he made 
no attempt to commend it by excusing it or by 
dressing it in the language of philosophy. He 
held plainly before the eyes of the Corinthians (i. 23) 
as of the Galatians (Gal. iii. 1) the figure of Christ 
upon the cross. That was the gospel, and “woe 
is unto me, if I preach not the gospel” (ix. 16). 
The resurrection is no doubt the other half of the 
gospel, and of no less importance (xv. 14). But to 
Paul, neither has any meaning apart from the other: 
it was the crucified Christ who rose. The one 
doctrine offended Greek pride, the other Greek 
scepticism ; but the Christian religion, as Paul under- 
stood it, turns upon them, and he presses them both 
home in his preaching with inflexible persistency. 
The ambition of his life is that he may never, by 
any word or deed of his, cause any hindrance to 
this gospel of Christ (ix. 12), and that by all means 
he may save some (ix. 22). It is never his own 
profit that he seeks, but always “the profit of the 
many, that they may be saved” (x. 33 
This salvation is not simply an abcess thing: 

this epistle is a fine illustration of how it affects the 
whole range of human affairs. The great principles 
of the Gospel are here applied to the problems of 
ordinary life. The letter has been aptly described 
by Findlay as “the epistle of the cross*in its social 
application,” and by Sabatier as ‘“‘the expansion of 
the Christian principle as it spreads into the sphere 
of practical affairs.” Its influence upon society is 
primarily not revolutionary, but transforming: let 
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each man abide in the calling wherein he was called 
(vii. 20)—transformed, because he abides with God 


- (vii. 24). Less directly, but hardly less powerfully 
_ than the epistle to the Galatians does this epistle 


emphasize the liberty that is ours in Christ. “ All 


things are lawful” (vi. 12, x. 23); but the use which 


may be made of this liberty will depend upon the 
effect it may have upon others. It must not become 
a stumbling-block to the weak (viii. 9, x. 32). Con- 
duct, whether in the church or in the world, should 


__ be governed by the law of edification (x. 23), which 


is only another name for the law of love: for it is the 
function of love to build up (viii. 1). In all things, 
every Christian man is to seek the glory of his God 
(x. 31), and the good of his neighbour: as a member 


_ of a corporate body, he must never fail to consider 


“the other man.” ‘‘ Let no man seek his own good, 
but the good of the other man” (x. 24; cf. xiv. 17). 
Especially must this law of love hold in the church, 
among those that are of the household of faith (Gal. 
vi. 10). They come together to worship God, and to 
help one another—not for the worse, but for the better 
(xi. 17). The test of the value of a religious service 
is its power to “edify,” to build up the worshippers. 
If “the other man is not edified” (xiv. 17) by the 
exercise, then we may well ask what is its value 
and place in the church. Spiritual gifts are of many 
kinds, but love must determine how they shall be 


exercised (xii. 28 ff.) and in any case the most helpful 


are the most desirable. Into his wonderful eulogy of 
love, which Alford describes as ‘‘ perhaps the noblest 
assemblage of beautiful thoughts in beautiful language 
extant in this our world,” the apostle pours the fulness 
of his heart (xiii.). This conception of the church as 
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a body with members, every one of which is necessary 
to the welfare of the whole, and every one of which 


needs every other, is worked out with great si oe 


gestiveness (xiv.). 

Sometimes Paul’s teaching is coloured by his views 
of the near coming of Christ. The fact that the time 
is short, appears, for example, to influence his dis- 
cussion of marriage (vii. 26-29, cf. x. 11). But in any 
case the eschatological background of the epistle does 
not interfere with our direct appropriation of its teach- 
ing. In its protest against discord and faction and its 
plea for holiness and unity within the church, in its 
emphasis upon bodily purity and the maintenance of 
an inexorable moral standard in matters affecting the 
relations of the sexes, in its fine combination of 
tolerance for all that is not inimical to the spirit of 
Christianity with practical consideration for the 
brother whom that tolerance might mislead, in its 
lofty sense of the place and power of public worship 
and of the obligation of each member of the Christian 
community to contribute to the good of the whole, 
in its emphatic assertion of the resurrection, and in 
the supreme place which it assigns to love, the 
message of the epistle is immortal. The light of 
the world to come is shed back upon the world that 
now is. While bracing its readers to face their earthly 
problems and do their earthly duties, it holds steadily 


before their eyes the great consummation of history, 


when all things shall have been subjected to the Son, 
and God shall be all in all (xv. 28). 
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gue FIRST EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS 
CHAPTER I 


1 Paut called ¢o de an apostle of Jesus Christ 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes ov brother. 


The Greeting (i. 1-3). 


PAUL, BY DIVINE VOCATION, AN APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST, 

AND BROTHER SOSTHENES, 

TO THE CHURCH OF GOD aT CORINTH, 

WHOSE MEMBERS HAVE BEEN SANCTIFIED THROUGH UNION 
WITH CHRIST JESUS, AND WHO ARE THEREFORE SAINTS BY 
VOCATION : 

AND NOT TO YOU ONLY, BUT TO ALL WHO ANYWHERE CALL 
UPON THE NAME OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, WHO IS THEIR 
LORD AS WELL AS OURS: 

To ALL OF YOU BE GRACE AND PEACE FROM GOD OUR FATHER 
AND THE LorD Jesus CHRIST. 

I. Paul is an apostle of Jesus Christ, sent by Him and 
sent to proclaim Him. That was the work of his life from his 
conversion, and it is in his capacity as an apostle that he writes 
to the Corinthians. But he has not sought this task of himself : 
he was called to it by an express act of the will of God. 
His words will therefore have special weight. There are many 
unlovely features in the conduct of the Corinthian church which 
will call for grave reproof, and the claim Paul makes in these 
words to be divinely called to his apostleship justifies in advance 
the authority with which he will subsequently speak. It was 
all the more necessary to throw this well into the forefront, as 
some of the Corinthians appear to have challenged or depre- 


ciated his apostleship. Am I not an apostle? (ix. 2). 
13 
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2 Unto the church of God which is at Corinth, to 
them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called ¢o de 
saints, with all that in every place call upon the name 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, both theirs and ours: 


2. And Paul associates with himself Sosthenes, whom he 
calls the brother. Who this man was, we cannot be sure, as 
the name was not uncommon : it is not impossible that he is to 
be identified with the ruler of the synagogue mentioned in Acts 
xviii. 17. If, as has been conjectured, he was converted, after 
the departure of Paul from Corinth, by the preaching of Apollos, 
there would be a peculiar propriety about the mention of him 
here, considering the party spirit which existed in Corinth, and 
which Paul takes a very early opportunity of rebuking (ver. 12). 
Apollos was no rival, and his converts Paul regarded as friends. 
In any case, Sosthenes must have been a person of some impor- 
tance, and the naming of him at the beginning of the letter, 
rather than at the end, and in immediate conjunction with 
Paul’s own name, shows that he is not to be regarded as a mere 
amanuensis, but that he shared, if not in the composition of the 
letter (1st pers. sing. is used in i. 4, 10; plu. in ver. 23), at any 
rate in its sentiments. 

The letter is addressed to the church of God, the ecclesia, 
which had been called by God out of the world, and which 
belonged to Him. The church includes all who call upon the 
name of the Lord Fesus Christ in every place, but it has also local 
centres ; and the specific destination of this letter is the church 
which exists and flourishes in Corinth. The church of God 
in Corinth ! the words seem like a contradiction or a dream. 
Corinth, the home of idolatry and immorality, an immorality 
more unblushing perhaps than-in any other part of Greece ; 
yet the church of God is there. Again, that church is very far 
from being what it should be : Paul has to censure repeatedly 
and earnestly its disputatious spirit and its low ideals. All the 
more remarkable, therefore, are the chaste and lofty words in 
which he proceeds to describe the Corinthian church. It con- 
sists of men who have been sanctified in Christ Jesus, that 
is, who have been separated from the world, and made holy, 
not so much by Him as im Him, that is, through abiding in Him. 
And just as Paul was called to his apostleship, so they are no 
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3 Grace be unto you, and peace, from God our 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 


less really called to this life of holiness. Considering the real 
state of the Corinthian church, as disclosed by this epistle, 
Paul’s repeated emphasis on its holiness sounds strange; but 
we have to remember that he is speaking here of the church as 
a whole, not of individual members, and again that he is con- 
templating the church on its ideal side. Despite its grave 
blemishes, it does not cease to be a church, so long as its 
members are in some real sense, in Christ. 

It is singular, but no doubt intentional, that Paul should not 
extend his greetings to the Corinthian church alone, but that he 
associates with that church all who in any place call upon 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. The first rebuke that 
Paul administers is to the sectional and party spirit of the 
Corinthians (vv. to ff.). Here he, as it were, admonishes them 
in advance and by implication, gently reminding them that the 
church, which they were dismembering by their divisions, was 
a great and impressive unity, with a scope and a membership 
far beyond themselves, and that it embraced all who acknow- 
ledged the lordship of Jesus. To make this point still more 
plain, he adds, theirs and ours, Some-take this phrase with 
the word place—in every place, theirs and ours ; but this is tame. 
The meaning seems rather to be, their Lord and ours; and the 
phrase is a delicate reminder that the one Jesus is Lord of all. 

3. The names of the writers and of the people addressed are 
followed by the greeting proper: Grace be to you and peace 
from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace 
is the loving favour of God, which issues in peace for the men 
who are conscious of it. To a church torn by internal dissen- 
sions, this initial prayer for peace would be specially Apppro- 
priate. The ultimate source of this grace and peace is divine : 
it can only come from God and Jesus Christ. It is very signifi- 
cant that these two names can be thus set together under the 
government of a single preposition. This co-ordination of the 
names is a subtle, but significant evidence that Paul conceived 
of Jesus as occupying an altogether unique relation to God, 


Incidentally, one cannot help noticing in this section (a) the 
importance attached to a divine call. It is the consciousness of 
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4 I thank my God always on your behalf, for the 
grace of God which is given you by Jesus Christ ; 

5 That in every thing ye are enriched by him, 
in all utterance, and zz all knowledge ; 


his call to be an apostle that gives to Paul’s career its unity, and 
to his words their authority : similarly the life-work of any man 
may be done with concentration and enthusiasm if it be begun 
and continued in the inspiration of such a call. And again (b) 
there are here suggested the marks of a true church. Its 
members are men who are sanctified by union with Jesus Christ, 
who acknowledge Him as Lord, and the aim of whose life is 
holiness. 


Paul expresses his gratitude for the gifts of grace enjoyed by the 
Corinthian Christians (i. 4-9). 


4,5. Paul begins, as is his custom, with a note of thanks- 
giving; and so utterly selfless is his life, that his recorded 
thanksgivings are nearly always expressions of gratitude for 
what God has done for others—as here, I thank God con- 
tinually concerning you (ver. 4). This introductory expres- 
sion of his solemn joy in the Corinthian church is peculiarly 
skilful and tactful, as so much of the subsequent letter is 
occupied with reproof of their shortcomings: he wins their 
good will at the outset by his frank recognition of their 
Christian attainments. He was grateful because of the grace 
of God which was given to you in Christ Jesus—not by 
Jesus, as A.V. reads: this is to miss the truth that the grace 
was dependent upon union with Him. What Paul precisely 
means by grace is made plain by the next clause : (I mean), 
there‘n everything ye were enriched in Him (ver. 5)— 
union with Christ had expanded and enriched their nature, 
especially in utterance of every kind and knowledge ot 
every kind: that is, it had touched and quickened their 
natural powers of expression and insight. The Greeks had for 
centuries been famous as speakers and thinkers, and the 
influence of Christ is manifest in the new power that has come 
to them in both those directions ; they have a richer power of 
apprehending truth, and of expressing the truth they apprehend. 
Or perhaps it is significant that Paul speaks here in the past 
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6 Even as the testimony of Christ was confirmed 
in you: 
7 So that ye come behind in no gift; waiting for 


_ the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ : 


8 Who shall also confirm you unto the end, ¢ha¢ ye 


_ may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


e 


tense : the gift was given, and they were enriched. The present 


_ condition of the church leaves much to be desired, as we see 


from the immediate sequel; and it is perhaps ominous that 
Paul puts speech before knowledge. The glib-tongued, nimble- 
witted Greeks were ever ready for an argument. 

6-8. You were enriched, says Paul, inasmuch as the 
testimony concerning Christ, that is, the gospel, was 
confirmed among you or in you—whether that confirmation 
took some external form as, eg. of miracles wrought by the 
spirit (cf. Gal. iii. 5), or showed itself as deep inner conviction 


_ and new or quickened spiritual powers: the words that follow 


perhaps rather suggest the latter interpretation. So the con- 
sequence of this confirmation was that there is no endow- 
ment of grace in which you feel yourselves behind, But 
this consciousness could only be maintained by fixing their 
hearts upon the better thing beyond, upon the full unveiling of 
Christ when He should come again: so to this they earnestly 
looked forward, patiently awaiting the coming of our Lord 


_ Jesus Christ (ver. 7). And this same Jesus Christ in whom 


they had been sanctified and enriched in the past, is He who 
will also for the future confirm you, even till the end of 


_ this dispensation (that is, till He comes again), and will ensure 
_ that no charge be laid against you in the day of our Lord 
Jesus (Christ) when He comes in judgment—a phrase 
_ modelled on the Old Testament day of the LORD or Jehovah. 


The who at the beginning of ver. 8 has been referred by some 


to God, on the ground that, if it referred to Christ, its imme- 
_ diate antecedent, the sentence would more naturally end in his 


day instead of in the day of our Lord Fesus. But against this, 


_ it has to be noticed that, in these opening verses, the name of 


the Lord Jesus occurs ten times, obviously repeated with 
deliberate and solemn emphasis: moreprobably therefore the 
who refers, as it most naturally does, to Christ, 

3 
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9 God zs faithful, by whom ye were called unto 
the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord. 


9. Paul is sure that Christ, till and at His coming, will do all 


this for the Corinthian Christians, because God is faithful. 
He is true to Himself, to His purpose, to those whom He calls. 
It was through Him ye were called. His purpose in calling 
you cannot be frustrated; and obedience to the call has brought 
you into the fellowship of His son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord: that is, the fellowship established by and centring in 
Him, so that they share the life which He lives and the bless- 
ings which He has procured. They, in their measure, will be, 
like Him;sons of God and heirs of heavenly glory. In part, 
this fellowship is already realized, for are they not sanctified 
and enriched in Him ? and its full fruition is sure, because God 
is faithful. 


This is a tender and beautiful introduction to the earnest 
words of reprooi which are to follow. Before dealing with 


their shortcomings, the apostle gratefully acknowledges before 


God the many gifts and graces which the Corinthians owe to 
Christ, assures them of His power to keep them free from 
charge on the great day of judgment, and rests his confidence 
for the future on the fidelity of God. His glance sweeps across 
the years from the day when they were called to be saints to 
that other day when they shall stand unimpeached and blame- 
less. Then, from this inspiring vision of the past and future, he 
turns abrupily to the less lovely present. 
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THE APOSTLE’S REBUKE OF THE 
SPIRIT OF FACTION (i. 10-iv. 21) 


10 Now I beseech you, brethren, by the name of 


_ our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 


thing, and ¢daé there be no divisions among you; but 
that ye be perfectly joined together in the same mind 
and in the same judgment. 


The Corinthian Parties (vv. 10-17). 


10. But, brethren, I appeal to you. The tone changes: 
a note of warning and reproof begins to be struck. But in his 


_ severity, Paul does not forget to be courteous. Though the 


7 


_ charge he is about to bring against the Corinthians is a serious 


one, they are still his brethren, But he is in deadly earnest ; 
and he solemnly beseeches them by the name of Him in whom 
they are sanctified, and into whose fellowship they have been 


_ called—that august name which he has already repeated ten 
_ times, the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, the one Lord of 


all who call upon Him, and in whom they are all one (ver. 10). 
They are indeed one—ideally at least—but they act as if they 


_ were a group of parties, each with its party sentiments a 


party cry: so Paul exhorts them in the name of their com 


5 Lord, that ye say the same thing, one and allof you. As 


it was, they were saying different things: one was saying, “I 


am of Paul,” another, “And I of Apollos ;” and the unity that 
- ought to inatk the church was being imperilled or destroyed by 


the spirit of schism, The positive exhortation ‘to say the same 
thing is expressed negatively in the next clause, and that there 
be no divisions among you. oxispa (schism) is the word 
used in Mark ii. 21 for a rent in a piece of cloth. It is as if the 
fair garment of the church were being rent in pieces, Ina 
Christian church there ought to be no rent; or if there be, it 
ought to be repaired and adjusted without delay. In the verb 
xarnpriopévoe the metaphor of the rent is kept up. I beseech 
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ee 


11 For it hath been declared unto me of you, my 


brethren, by them which are of the house of Chloe, 


that there are contentions among you. 
12 Now this I say, that every one of you saith, I 


you that there be no schisms, but rather that ye be well 
adjusted together in a common outlook and a common 
judgment: literally, in the same mind and the same judgment or 
opinion. There should be a unity, Paul-urges, among the 
members of the church both in general mental disposition, and 
in their judgments of particular things : and there will be this 
unity, if they give Christ, by whose name he beseeches them, 
his true place as Lord. 

11. Paul is not making his charge merely on hearsay: his 
sources of information are reliable and he is not afraid to 
mention them. For with regard to you it has been made 
plain to me, my brethren, by the representatives of 
Chloe. Notice again (cf. ver. 10), the courtesy and tact with 
which he prefaces his formal charge that there are conten- 


tions among you with the acknowledgment that they are his ~ 


brethren. The contentions explain the divisions. Some such 
vague word as representatives is necessary to translate the vague 
Greek phrase “ those of Chloe,” as we have no means of know- 
ing whether they were children, servants, or agents. We do not 
even know who Chloe was or to what city she belonged. 
Clearly she was some one who carried weight with the 
Corinthians, as Paul does not expect the testimony of her 
representatives to be challenged. She appears to have been a 


woman either of Corinth or of Ephesus, the city in which Paul | 
wrote—more probably Ephesus, as Corinthian evidence on the © 


state of parties at Corinth would have been open to suspicion. 
In that case, Chloe’s representatives, whoever they were, must 
have spent some time in Corinth. 

12. Paul at once proceeds to make his meaning perfectly 
clear. What I mean, he says, is this. Every one of you 
is taking sides. One is saying, I belong to Paul; another, 
I to Apollos; another, I to Peter; another, I to Christ. 


This partisan spirit in the church must have seemed to Paul a 


matter of grave and even vital importance, as he puts it in the 
very forefront of his letter. Many questions gather round this 
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am of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas ; and 
I of Christ. 


’ 


E famous verse. Were there four parties in Corinth or three 
| (omitting I am of Christ as the gloss of a copyist, or even an 
_ aside of Paul himself) or were there only two—that of Paul-and 
es Apollos embracing the Gentile Christians, that of Peter and 
} Christ embracing the Jewish Christians? Were these groups 
4 parties at all in the ordinary sense of the word? Did they 
_ differ essentially in doctrine—that of Paul and Apollos, for 
example—or was the preference of the members personal rather 
than doctrinal? What was the Christ party? It would be 
very natural for converts to regard with special affection the 
_ man who had brought to them the knowledge of Christ, and 
there would be a tendency to regard his presentation of the 
_ gospel as exhaustive and exclusive. This tendency would in 
certain cases become a fact, the moment another presentation 
_ entered the field. After the departure of Paul from Corinth, 
_ the brilliant Apollos had appeared, and there would be little 
_ wonder if his eloquence, and philosophy too perhaps, had 
dazzled a people who had ever been fond of oratorical display ; 
_ and it would be very natural if, in the eyes of some, he had 
_ overshadowed the apostle whose ambition was to present his 
message with simplicity rather than with eloquence. Doubtless 
_ the average Corinthian would have been more impressed by 
_ Apollos than by Paul; and while those who, under God, owed 
- their soul to Paul, would be faithful to him and accept the 
_ gospel in the form in which he had presented it, there would 
_ be others who preferred Apollos and his presentation of it. 
_ Thus the difference between these two groups, though probably 
_ personal rather than doctrinal, was thoroughly real and bade 
_ fair to be serious. 

But real as this difference was, it was less radical than that 
between either of these parties and the other two. Paul and 
Apollos stood together for Gentile Christianity : the party of 
_ Peter—or Cephas, as he is always (except in Gal. ii. 7, 8) called 
_ in the Pauline epistles (cf. Gal. ii. 9)—represented rather Jewish 

Christianity : the very word Cephas on Greek lips suggests Pales- 
tinian origin. This party probably adopted a stricter attitude to 
the law, and would include Jews and Greek proselytes who had 
connected themselves with the synagogue. The nature of the 
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13 Is Christ divided? was Paul crucified for you? 
or were ye baptized in the name of Paul? 


Christ party is more difficult to determine. Little light can be 
gained from 2 Cor. x. 7, as those who there boast to be “ of 
Christ” are not necessarily the same as those alluded to here. 
The nucleus of this party may have been some of those who had 
seen the Lord (xv. 5), or it may simply have consisted of those 
whose watchword was “Back to Christ,” back beyond His 
human ministers to the Lord Himself. But to make this a party 
cry, to bring Him into competition with Paul, Apollos and Peter, 
to claim for a single sect the monopoly, as it were, of Christ, 
was to be guilty of the worst sectarianism of all: it was, as a 
Greek father said, to place the Master and His servants upon 
the same level. Christ is over all and belongs to all, “ their 
Lord and ours” (ver. 2). 

13. As Paul considers these parties, whose cries are ringing’ 
in his ears, his soul is stirred with holy indignation. Has 
Christ been divided ? he impetuously asks. This sentence 
may also be translated affirmatively—Christ is then divided |— 
but as a question it is much more vigorous and dramatic, and 
the absence of such a pm as introduces the next question is no 
objection. Christ belonged to the whole church—ye are Christ's, 
ili, 23—here He was being claimed by a section of it. Or it 
seemed as if Christ were made into shares—the Christ as ex- 
pounded by Paul different from the Christ expounded by 
Apollos or Peter. This partisan spirit was perilous in two 
directions : it distracted attention from the central facts—from 
Christ, His work, and in particular His cross, which Paul imme- 
diately mentions ; and by emphasizing the church leaders, it 
leads to glorying in men, instead of in the Lord (ver. 31). 

Nothing could more strikingly illustrate the unique and 
central importance attached by Paul to the cross of Christ than 
the position he assigns it here. Immediately after the mention 
of Christ comes the mention of his cross. Was it Paul that 
was CRUCIFIED for you ?—and the next section (vv. 18-25) 
is entirely devoted to a discussion of the cross. Of all the facts 


in the earthly career of Christ, this was the most significant ; 


and the thought of it, had it held the place in the Corinthian 
mind to which it was entitled, would have rendered all dissen- 


sion at once unseemly and impossible. It was not a mere death, a 
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14 I thank God that I baptized none of you, but 


Crispus and Gaius; 
_ 15 Lest any should say that I had baptized in mine 
- own name. 
16 And I baptized also the household of Ste- 


but a death for them. He was crucified for you—and Paul 


rejects with horror the thought that he or Apollos or Peter 
or any one but Christ could have attained the lonely distinction 
of ‘‘ dying for our sins,” as it is put in xv. 3. 

It is noteworthy that Paul here singles out the cross and bap- 
tism as the two things that give Christ His exclusive claim 
to the allegiance of the Corinthian Christians—His being cruci- 
fied for them and their baptism into His name : or was it into 
the name of Paul that ye were baptized? The name of no 
church leader was in any way implicated in the baptismal for- 
mula ; consequently the recognition which these leaders re- 


_ ceived in the party cry was absurd and scandalous. Apparently 


the longer Trinitarian formula of Mat. xxviii. 19 was not yet in 
use, and baptism was simply into the name of Christ. 

14-16, At this point it occurs to Paul that it is a matter 
to be thankful for that he has, in his ministry among them, con- 


_ fined himself so strictly to preaching, and that he had so seldom 
_ baptized. Thus the last shred of justification for their regard- 
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ing him as a party leader vanished. I am thankful, he says 
(some MSS. add to God), that not one of you did I baptize 
except Crispus, a former ruler of the synagogue (Acts xviii. 8), 
and Gaius, “ probably a rich freedman, to whom the honourable 


Z duty of entertaining the guests of the Church was assigned 
_ (Rom. xvi. 23)” (Ramsay in Expositor, Feb., 1900, p. 101). 


_ Ver. 15—‘‘ lest any one should say, etc.””—reads as if Paul had 
_ deliberately refrained from baptizing to prevent people from 


misconstruing his motive. This of course is not his meaning : 


~ he is merely expressing his gratitude at the Providence which, 
> all unconsciously to himself, he now sees to have been watching 
_ over his ministry, keeping him, as an almost invariable rule, from 


baptizing his converts, so that none of you is able to say that it 


_ was into my name that you were baptized (ver. 15). Then 


as an afterthought—perhaps suggested by Stephanas himself 
(xvi. 15, 17)—he remembers I also baptized the household of 
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phanas: besides, I know not whether I baptized any 
other. 
17 For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 


Stephanas: if there be any other beside—and he thinks 
there are none—I do not remember them. 

17. The whole tone of the references to baptism shows that, 
though Paul regards the rite as of great importance (ver. 13) he 
does not lay any stress upon his particular administration of it. 
For it was not to baptize that Christ sent me, but to tell 
the good news. The words axécreAéy pe Xpwrée recall the 
arderoNoc “Incod Xpworov Of ver. 1. This then was the object of his 
calling to the apostleship—not to administer sacraments, but to 
preach. Here Paul glides subtly and almost insensibly into his 
second charge against the Corinthian Church—their love of 
rhetorical and philosophical display, which tended to make 
them misunderstand or depreciate the message of the cross, 
His message is to preach, but the preaching has to be not 
in wisdom of word. Probably wisdom here refers as much to | 
the form as to the substance of the presentation : in either case 
he puts his finger upon one of the weak spots in the Greek 
nature. In preaching, he made no effort to be a clever speaker, 
as we might paraphrase the words—he was too much in earnest, 
and had too solemn a theme in the cross for that: nor did he 
make any attempt to philosophize—an idea also suggested by the 
Greek words. His plainness of speech appears even to have 
alienated some of the expectant Corinthians (2 Cor. x. 10); 
and probably in this repudiation of the wisdom of word, 
there is a latent criticism of the ideals of the Apollos party. 

We have already seen (ver. 13) how central the cross must 
have been in the preaching of Paul; here again, and quite inci- 
dentally, it is made plain that for him the essence of the gospel 
is the story of the cross. For the reason he assigns for avoiding 
the wisdom of words in his preaching, is lest-the cross of 
Christ be deprived of its effect—literally, emptied, depleted, 
like a vessel, of its content. The “clever or subtle speaking,” 
which is always deplorable in a preacher, becomes a sort of 
blasphemy, when his theme is the cross; it distracts the atten- 
tion from the great fact and deprives the message of its power 
over the heart. It is also worthy of note that Paul speaks 
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the gospel : not with wisdom of words, lest the cross of 
Christ should be made of none effect. 


here not of the cross of Jesus, but of Christ ; the crucified 
one is the Messiah, “the risen and exalted Lord.” The 
phrase the cross of Christ is reserved for the emphatic place 
at the end—“that there be no emptying of the cross of 
Christ.” 


The tension under which Paul writes is shown by the rapidity 
with which he plunges into the discussion of the parties in the 
Corinthian church, and by the directness and impetuosity of the 
discussion. We are not to suppose that the unity of the church 
was absolutely wrecked by this partisan spirit; as yet it was 
only imperilled, though gravely imperilled. But it was still 
possible for “the whole church” to come together (xiv. 23), 
so that, in a real sense, though one party claims to be specifically 
Christ’s (ver. 12), they are all Christ’s (iii. 23). Still this em- 


_ phasis upon human leadership, upon some specific and indi- 


vidual interpretation of the gospel, is ever a serious menace 
to the unity of the church of Christ. Doubtless beneath all 
ecclesiastical, historical and doctrinal differences, there is a real 
unity ; but even that is imperilled when these differences are 
accentuated. So long as men are governed by the Protestant 


r impulse to think with courage and independence, they will often 


differ, especially where the evidence*is meagre, and capable 
of manifold interpretation: but the difference must not be 
exaggerated, it must be accompanied by the recognition of its 
relative unimportance, it must be seen in the light of the larger 
unity in Christ. 

It is pathetic to think that even the Lord’s supper, which, 
more than anything else, is fitted to be a bond of union for 
those who love Him, should have so often proved to be a point 


_ of separation. “I am of Luther,” “I am of Zwingli”—cries 


like these nearly jeopardied the unity of the Reformation ; and 
to-day—though this is less and less the case—the names of 


- Calvin and Wesley divide large branches of the Christian 


‘ 


ans 


a 
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church. There is no more important lesson for the modern 
church, confronted with the stupendous problem of the evan- 
gelization of the world, than that which Paul urges here so 
powerfully—to sink all differences in the recognition of the 
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Noreen 
18 For the preaching of the cross is to them that 
perish, foolishness ; but unto us which are saved, it is 


the power of God. 
19 For it is written, I will destroy the wisdash = 


the wise, and will bring to nothing the understanding 
of the prudent. 


supreme allegiance which all alike owe to Christ, who was 
crucified for them, and into whose name they were baptized. 


The Folly and the Wisdom of the Cross (i. 18-25). 


18. The cross, as we have seen, was central to the preaching 
of Paul. He fears and shuns subtle discourse, “ wisdom of 
word,” because of its power to obscure the cross (ver. 17). 
Yet to the great majority of those who first heard the gospel, 
Jews and Greeks alike, the cross was a hopelessly unintelligible 
riddle : it was the crucifixion of their most cherished beliefs 
and hopes. For the story of the cross is folly in the 


eyes of those who are perishing (ver. 18)—not simply, — 


those who are destined to perish : the idea rather is that those 
who reject that story as silly, are perishing in virtue of their 
rejection, and will continue to perish so long as they reject 
it. The road to destruction is to count the story of Christ’s 
cross a foolish one: but there are others to whom it proves 
itself nothing less than a divine power. To those who are 


being saved—and such are we—it is the power of God. 


There is a fine balance about this sentence (roic péy .. . 


Toic ¢é): we may draw fine shades of distinction between — 


men, but ultimately and essentially there are only two classes, 
and these are determined by their attitude to Christ and His 
cross—ihose who are being lost, those who think the story silly, 
and ihose who are being saved, those who fnd that it speaks to 
them with divine power. Paul speaks for this group out of the 
depths of an experience which Be knows they share (“‘to those 
who are being saved, even to us ;” roic d€ cwlopévore huiv). The 
natural contrast to foolishness would be wisdom (cf. ver. 25) : 
Paul, however, deliberately uses power here to suggest that the 
story hips vindicated itself as a mighty, saving fact. This is 
the praciical proof of its wisdom. 

Ig. There is nothing unusual about this issue of. worldly 
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20 Where zs the wise? where 7s the scribe ? where 
ts the disputer of this world? hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world? 


—_ a 


wisdom in destruction : it is part of the divine government of 
the world and is attested by the Hebrew Scriptures. For it 
stands in Scripture (perf. tense.): ‘I will cause the 
wisdom of the wise to perish (note the echo in drodo of 
_ &roXXvpévoce) and the discernment of the discerning I 

will reduce to nothing’’—in the original passage the last 

word is J will hide (Isaiah xxix. 14). This appeal to the Old 

Testament is very characteristic: this section must have been 

a favourite, as the previous verse is quoted by our Lord in 

Matt. xv. 8. In the original passage, the reference is to the 

political schemes by which the Jews hoped to save themselves 
_ from the Assyrians. The New Testament writers, as a rule, 
care little for the original context, and they apply the passages 
they quote more generally, or refer them definitely to the situa- 
tion in their own day. 

20. Worldly wisdom, whether of the Jews or Greeks, leads 
nowhere, or only to destruction. For where is your philo- 
_ sopher? where is your scribe? where is your worldly 
‘4 controversialist ? (literally, where is the disputer of this age ?) 
_ Here again we have a reminiscence of Isaiah xix. 11 f. and 
xxxiii. 18. Some regard sogde as a general term, which is sub- 
divided into the Jewish ypayparevc (scribe) and the Greek 
_ ovvinrnric. But, whether the last term be an allusion to Greek 
_ or Jew,—and it may equally well be Jew (Acts vi. 9)—it seems 
> more natural in a passage ridiculing the Corinthian ao¢ia, to 
refer aogdc to the Greek, and ypappareic, of course, to the Jew. 
_ Where were these leaton Xo and scribes? asks Paul, and 
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he answers by implication, Nowhere. All their philosophies 
amounted to nothing whep’ it came to an interpretation of the 
- mind of God, especially“: as illustrated in the cross of Christ : 
for did God not turn the wisdom of the world into folly ? 
_ Jew and Greek alike failed 'to understand and appreciate the 
_ most stupendous, if mysterious, fact of history—the cross of 
Christ; therefore they and their systems stood convicted of 
folly. Theirs was a wisdom of the world, the xécpoc, that is, the 
material world: such worldly wisdom was incompetent to 
interpret the spiritual world, 
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21 For after that in the wisdom of God the world 
by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe. 

22 For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seek after wisdom: 

23 But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews 
a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness ; 


21. Since then, in the wisdom of God, the world, by 
its wisdom, had attained no real knowledge of God: it 
is not quite certain what is meant by in the wisdom of God— 
whether that this incompetence on the part of the world is part 
of a wise, divine plan, or that by the wisdom of God is meant 
the revelation in the pre-Christian world, to the Jews in Scrip- | 
ture, to the Greeks in nature: the former interpretation seems 
the more natural. But since in either case the world knew not 
God, and He was desirous that it should have a saving know- 
ledge of Him, He graciously determined, by means of 
this foolish message of the cross (literally, ‘‘ by the foolish- 
ness of the message’’) to save those who believed it. With 
much emphasis rove morevovrac is reserved to the end: it is 
those who believe it who are saved, those who count it silly only 
succeed in perishing. 

22, 23. The Jews and the Greeks represent the two great 
outstanding attitudes to the problem of life : together, in a 
sense, they exhaust the world (ver. 21) which, by its wisdom, 
failed to find God. Hence Paul here divides the world into 
these two great categories, and suggests why they went astray 
in their search: Jews demand-signs and Greeks are in 
search of wisdom. To both (cai... «aé) the plain message 
of the cross is unconvincing. Asin the time of Jesus, the Jews 
demanded a sign (Matt. xvi. 1, Mark viii. 11 f.): then they 
might believe. They were moving in the region of externals: 
a spiritual message needs no external authentication. The 
Greeks, on the other hand, were animated by a philosophical 
spirit, and this alone would never lead to the cross. But in 
contradiction to the Jews, with their externalism, and the 
Greeks with their philosophy, WE preach Christ as cru- 
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24 But unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 


_ of God. 


25 Because the foolishness of God is wiser than 


cified. Though Paul speaks in the context of his own mission 
(i. 17) and method (ii. 2) no doubt by we here he means to 
include others besides himself: he was not alone—probably 
Apollos and others were with him—in proclaiming Christ as 
crucified. We preach Christ: how personal this sounds as 
against the abstractions of Greek philosophy! It is not a 
system, but a man, who has to be presented by the preacher. 
And that man crucified! (écravpwyévoy, perf. part.: the cruci- 
fixion is not merely a historic event [aor.] but an eternal fact, 
at any rate a fact of eternal consequences). A crucified Mes- 
siah! Were was the real offence, an offence to both the types 
that exhaust the world (wéy . . . ée)—to Jews a stumbling- 
block, to Gentiles folly. Here Paul strikes at the root of 
the matter. All earnest religious men were longing, more or 
less consciously, for salvation; but that that should come 
through a crucified man was incredible, ridiculous, to Jew and 
Greek alike. ‘He that is hanged is accursed of God,” said the 
Jew (Deut. xxi. 23) ; besides, the Messiah was to come in regal 
splendour and as conqueror. Little wonder that a crucified 
Messiah was a stumbling-block to the Fews. To the Gentiles—the 
Greeks and the Romans—such a gospel was equal folly : the 
horror with which the Romans regarded the cross receives 


_ graphic expression in the words of Cicero: “ Away with the 


very name of cross, not only from the bodies of citizens of 
Rome, but even from their thoughts, their eyes, their ears.” 
24, 25. To the world at large, the cross might bea stumbling- 


: The grammar of vv. 22, 23 is a little difficult. Probably 
ver. 23 is not to be regarded as the principal clause, of which 
ver. 22 is the subordinate: “Since the Jews ask a sign, etc. 
. . . we preach Christ”: for the former fact is not the reason 
for Paul’s preaching Christ. But rather vv. 22-24 are to be 
taken as amplifying v. 21: “Since, that is, the Jews ask a sign 
. . . while we preach Christ.” 
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men; and the weakness of God is stronger than 


men 


block and a folly: but to those that are actually called 
(literally, io the called themselves)—and these embraced both 
Jews and Greeks—this crucified Christ is divine power 
and divine wisdom incarnate. When truly understood, He 
can meet both the Jewish demand for a sign, and the Greek 
demand for wisdom. Upon His cross, He is the embodiment 
at once of the might and the wisdom of God. There is some- 
thing very impressive in the rhythmic repetition of Gecov. (God) 
before éivapew (power) and cogiay (wisdom), and in the stately 
balance of the next sentence. The frequent repetition of Gzov 
(God) in these verses is designed to suggest that we are here 
dealing with the inscrutable things of God. For this weak 


and foolish policy, as it may seem, of salvation by the cross 


(note that ré pwpdy and ré deGevéc are concrete), seeing that it 


is divine—it is God’s policy (twice over)—is wiser and — 


stronger than men, and all that they can do or devise. 


To appreciate this passage properly, it must not be forgotten 
that it is pervaded by a delicate irony. Paul hurls the shafts 
of his fine ridicule at the Greek cogia (wisdom) ; but it would 
be unjust to infer from this that what he calls in ver. 18 the 
“ message ” or the “story of the cross” is simply to be accepted 
as a fact, without any attempt being made to correlate it with 
other facts or to find a place for it in a theological scheme. 
Every thoughtful man has the impulse to relate a new fact to 
his general view of the world; and the more important is the 
fact, the stronger will be the impulse. Indeed the new fact is 
not completely his till he has found a place for it in his mind. 
Paul himself, with his acute and massive intellect, shared and 
could not but share this impulse. -So far is he from despising 
philosophy that he himself in other epistles, and even in parts 
of this one, throws out suggestions and more than suggestions 
towards a theological system. It would be too much to say 
that he actually constructs a scheme ; but the impulse is always 
there and we often meet with more or less highly developed 
theological arguments (cf. xv.; Rom.: Gal. iii. f.). 

What Paul is here rebuking and ridiculing is the superficial 
copia of the Corinthians. Their Christian experience is as yet 
very slender. There is jealousy and strife among them (i. 11) 


¢ 
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26 For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
_many noble, ave called : 


“4 
A 
4 and they “are yet carnal” (iii. 3). They were only “ babes in 
_ Christ” (iii. 1) who had to be fed with milk, not with meat: 
; “for ye were not able to bear it; nay, not even now are ye 
able” (iii. 2). The theology that rises out of such a religious 
_ €xperience is not likely to be a very profound one: yet the 
: Corinthians were moved by the irrepressible Greek instinct to 
_ teduce their new religion to the terms of philosophy. This is 
the real point of Paul’s repeated allusions to Greek “ wisdom” : 
in characterizing the message he has to proclaim as “foolishness,” 
there is a certain mock humility. Elsewhere in this epistle, 
notably in iv. 10, Paul gives to his words an ironical point. 
_ Reading between the lines we get a glimpse, in this section, 
into the difficulties under which Paul worked. The cross was 
_ to him the core of his message ; -but it was infinitely hard to 
find a place for it either in the Greek or the Jewish mind. 
_ There was no room for it either in Jewish hopes or in Greek 
_ philosophy; yet it was only through belief in this “foolish 
_ message” that men could be saved (ver. 21). Often and long 
must Paul have argued for the cross against Jewish obstinacy 
_ and Greek conceit—sometimes unsuccessfully, sometimes with 
success; for among “those that were called were both Jews 
_ and Greeks” (ver. 24). 


* The Recipients of the Gospel Call (i. 26-30). 


26. To illustrate still further the nature of his gospel, Paul 
turns abruptly to his readers whom, with earnest courtesy, he 
addresses as brethren, and by a skilful personal appeal—look 
at YOUR calling—he reminds them of the lowly place they 
occupied, for the most part, in Corinthian society, and of the 
essential simplicity of a gospel which could appeal to, and win, 
such men. Not many of you are philosophers (literally, 

wise according to the flesh, that is, in the world’s sense), nor 
are there many influential people among you, nor 
many well born. The sentence is elliptical : either é&\yOnoay 
(were called), or perhaps more pointedly éoré (ye are), has to be 
_ supplied. The calling is of course to the Christian life (cf. i. 2). 
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27 But God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen 
the weak things of the world to confound the things | 
which are mighty ; 

28 And base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things that are: 


Paul is speaking here of the Corinthian church (your calling), 
but the remark would no doubt be applicable to the early 
Christian church generally. It is not implied, however, that 
that church was composed exclusively of the humbler elements 
of the population : there were some men of culture, influence, 
and birth among her members, but not many. These would be 
the classes most difficult to attract by the story of the cross. 
Some idea of the composition of the church may be inferred 
from the proper names that occur in the epistle ; for example, 
Fortunatus, Achaicus, Gaius, names which “ probably indicate 
freedmen.” There would in all likelihood be many freedmen 
and some slaves. Here again, as in ver. 24, it is worth while to 
note the rhythmic repetition (not many) three times, a feature 
still more marked in the threefold repetition in the next two 
verses, and which invests the statements with a certain 
solemnity. 

27, 28. Not many of those in high place were called : on the 
contrary, it was the world’s foolish things that God 
selected, when He chose you, and the reason of His choice 
was that He might shame the so-called wise men, and it 
was the world’s feeble things that God selected, that 
He might shame the strong things, and it was the 


things of the world that were low and of no account ~ 


that God selected, the things that were as good as 
non-existent (not ra oix dyra: they did actually exist, but — 
they were as if they did not exist, hence ra p) dvra) that he 
might bring down the things that exist to nothing. 
Here are three very deliberate statements, which accurately 
correspond to the three types alluded to in ver. 26—the wise, 
the powerful, and the highborn. The impressive repetition of 
the words God chose is well calculated to call attention to the 
paradox of the divine method. God’s ways are not our ways: 
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29 That no flesh should glory in his presence. 
_ 30 But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God 
is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
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_ sanctification, and redemption : 


Z 
_ the divine standards and methods are the antipodes of the 
human. It is the foolish, the feeble, the obscure, that are the 
‘peculiar objects of the divine choice. The neuter form of 
the adjectives (ra pwpa, ra dofevq, etc.) gives an impersonal 
. turn to the whole sentence, which thus becomes a statement 
of the general principles of the divine operation: but the 
statement is suggested to Paul’s mind by the Corinthian 
Situation, and, though in form impersonal, it is in reality, 
personal: He selected the foolish things that He might shame 
the wise men (rove cogoic). His choice of the foolish was the 
_ most effective way of shaming the wise (iva) : their wisdom did 
_ not commend them to Him (cf. a similar utterance of our Lord 
, in Mat. xi. 25). The method of the divine choice changes the 
aspect of the world: the things that are (ra évra), the things 
which seem to have solidity and reality, it not only puts~to 
_ Shame, but annihilates. It is perhaps not unfair to see a fine 
irony in this ringing of the changes onthe philosophical 
hrases ra dyra and ra p)) dyra. 

_ 29. The ultimate object of this strange choice of God is 
that in His presence there be no glorying on the part 
of any mortal man. Man is but flesh, frail and sinful ; the 

wisdom and the power, in which he glories, give him no 

standing in the sight of God who ignores these things in His 
choice of men, thai there be no place for boasting. 

i 630. Any standing that we have, therefore, we owe to Him, 

"not to anything that we, of ourselves, are or have or know ; and 

the only standing for which the Christian greatly cares is that 
which he has in Christ. Consequently you owe it to Him 

(God), says Paul to the Corinthians, that you are in union 

: _ with Christ Jesus. It is also possible to translate: from Him 
ge are, or have your being, that is, ye are His children—in Christ. 
But the context, which throws its stress repeatedly upon the 
work of God, makes the former translation the more probable : 

it is from God, ie. by His origination, that you (ipeic, emphatic, 
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31 That, as according as it is written, He that 


glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. 
2 


the obscure Corinthians) are in Christ. Nothing but the power 

and the goodness of God could have brought such as they into 

that blessed communion. Blessed indeed! for what have we 

not in Him? For He, by the gracious purpose of God 

(ad Ocov, from God as origin) became (or was made) Wisdom 

to us. 

- In a few trenchant words, Paul is about to bring the dis- 

cussion to a close. The divine cogia (wisdom) which he has 

been discussing is completed, gathered up and presented to 

Christians (not only to you, tpeic of the first clause, but fo us, 

jmiv) in the historical figure (éyev0n, aor.) of Christ Jesus: in 

Him can be read the mind and the purpose of God. This 

wisdom which is incarnate in Christ, manifests itself especially 

in two ways, as Justification-and-Sanctification, which, 

connected by re cai (both-and), are to be considered in close 

combination, and also complete Redemption. These three, 
substantives are better taken as explanatory of sogia than as 

co-ordinate with it. Through Christ, who is the embodiment 

of God’s wise purpose, comes Sxawctvn, which blends the 

meanings of justification and righteousness: in Him we are 

justified and regarded as ideally righteous. Intimately connected 

with this is dymaopde, sanctification, separation to a holy life 

(cf. i. 2). 
of all, redemption in the largest sense, ransom (Avrpov) from 
(ard) sin and misery, deliverance from sin and death and 
ultimate entrance into glory. Jesus Christ did not merely 
bring these things to us: He incarnates them (é¢ éyevfOn), 
and they are ours in Him. 

31. Of ourselves, then, we are nothing. What we have— 
our acquittal, our holiness, our redemption—we have only in 
Christ, and this standing in Him we owe to God (é€ aiérod). 
Clearly, then, there is no room for boasting; and the final 
purpose of God in bringing us into this blessed and fruitful 
union with Christ is that, as it stands in Scripture 
(Jer. ix. 24), he who glories should glory in the Lord. 


The grammar is somewhat irregular : as tva cannot go directly » 


with the imperative, we may assume an ellipse : that (it might 


The last term, dxoXvrpwore, is the most comprehensive — 
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be or come to pass), as the Scripture has it,“ Let him that glorieth, 
_ glory in the Lord.” (In LXX, as in the Hebrew of Jer. ix. 24, 
éy rovry, in this, that... ). It is difficult to determine precisely 
here whether by the Lord Paul means Christ or God. The 
_ word is equally applicable to both, and only the context can 
decide. The immediate context, however, has given great 
prominence to both. On the one hand, it is God who chooses 
men, and “it is of Him that ye are in Christ”; on the other 
hand, Christ is the divine wisdom, and redemption; it is His 
cross that saves, and into His name that we are baptized. The 
point is not of great importance: for whether the Lord be 
Christ or God, at any rate it is in one or other of these that 
we are to glory, and not in men or in earthly distinctions. The 
Corinthians, with their hero-worship of Paul, Apollos, and Peter, 
and with their tendency to excessive regard for wisdom, 
influence, and high birth (vv. 27 f.), had forgotten this. This 
_ quotation is more than usually appropriate. The original 
_ passage in Jeremiah furnishes the very same contrast, and 
_ almost in the very same terms, as Paul’s admonition here. 
“Let not the wise man (6 oogdc) glory in his wisdom (év r7 oogig 
atrov) neither let the mighty man (6 icyvpdc) glory in his might, 
nor let the rich man glory in his riches.” 


This section (vv. 26-31) serves the.double purpose of 
illustrating the principle that governs the divine choice of 
men, and of rebuking the conceit of the Corinthians. God 
does not choose those who stand high as tried by the standards 
- of the world: the very reverse. He chooses the foolish, the 
_ feeble, the base-born : and such—Paul very plainly hints—were 
i most of them. Had His choice fallen upon the wise, the 

influential, the high-born, then not many of them would have 
. been so honoured. He thus forces them back, in a spirit very 
similar to that of Jeremiah, to a recognition of their own utter 
_ insignificance—they were ra pi) dvra, as good as non-existent— 
forces them to recognize that, for the marvel of their redemption, 
they are altogether indebted to God in Christ. Thus boasting 
is excluded, and humility is the only true wisdom. 
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CHAPTER Il 


1 Anp I, brethren, when I came to you, came not | 


with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God. 

2 For I determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified. 


Paul’s Manner of Preaching at Corinth (ii. 1-5). 


1. Paul has just been urging upon the Corinthians the re- 
cognition of their own utter insignificance, and the wisdom 
of glorying in the Lord alone. This, he goes on to say, has 
been his own practice. He preached under an overwhelming 
sense of his own weakness, and he made no effort to commend 
his message to his audiences by rhetorical (Aéyov) or philosophical 
(copiac) devices. As forme, brethren—note again the courteous 
address (i. 10, 11)—-whatever may have been the practice of 
others—when I came to you, I came—the repetition con- 
centrates attention forcibly upon his arrival—proclaiming the 
gospel, which he here calls the testimony of God, as ini. 6, 
he has called it the testimony of Christ, simply and not with any 
striking rhetorical or philosophical display. papripwy 
seems better than pvorjpwov, which may have crept in from 
ver. 7. The papripwy rov Oeod is probably the testimony fo 
God, that is, to His purpose in Christ—in short, the gospel. 

2. Doubtless, had Paul used these devices which he despised, 
his message would at first have commended itself to a wider 
circle of Corinthians ; but his refusal to avail himself of them 
was part of a deliberate purpose. Perhaps his experience at 
Athens from which he had come (Acts xviii. 1) had contributed 
to this: it may also partly explain his fear and trembling. For 
I did not decide to know anything among you, except 
Jesus Christ, and Him too—though I knew well how great 
the offence would be—as crucified. There is a slight, but 
appreciable difference, between ‘I decided not to know” and 
“TY did not decide to know.” The Corinthians, with their 
argumentative instincts, are fond of airing their own knowledge 
(cf. viii. 1) and of meeting any one who claimed “to have some 
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3 And I was with you in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling. 

4 And my speech and my preaching was not with 
enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power : 


knowledge” (cidéévac r:): Paul resolves that, at any rate so long 
as he is among them (éy dyuiv) he will severely restrict his 
knowledge to one theme. Not only will he preach about 
nothing else; but, for the time being, nothing else will be in 
his mind. The theme that fills it is Jesus Christ. He will not 
let his speech among the Corinthians drift into abstractions: it 
will be glowingly personal, gathered about the person Fesus 
who to him is the Messiah, Christ. In particular will it gather 
about that fact in the career of Jesus which was central—His 
crucifixion. Such a gospel would be anything but popular 


_ among Greeks—salvation by one who had died a malefactor’s 


death (i. 23)—but that is the fact which Paul will supremely 
and continually hold both before his own mind and theirs, 
3, 4. He is fully conscious, not only of the unpopularity of 
the message, but of the insufficiency of the preacher. As for 
me, it was in weakness and in fear, a fear so great as to 


result in much trembling, that I came before you (ver. 3). 


oe) Se 


Here we get an interesting glimpse into Paul’s public appear- 
ance : he was just the very reverse of the cool, self-confident, 
ready orator. On the contrary, he was overcome by a sense of 
his feebleness, in the face of the mighty task that devolved upon 
him as a preacher of Jesus Christ: he had a sense of terror 
which expressed itself in violent trembling. And, tried by 


Corinthian standards, his speech was as feeble as himself 


(cf. 2 Cor. x. 10, xi. 6): my speech, and in particular my 
message, did not consist in plausible words of philosophy. 
There was no wisdom in it, no such persuasive power, as the 
Greek mind delighted in. But here again we may suspect a 
little touch of irony: for though his preaching lacked these 
elements which the Greeks thought so important, yet its real 
power was incontrovertibly attested by its miraculous (cf. 2 
Cor. xii. 12) effects, for it came in the shape of effects wrought 
upon the lives of his hearers, positive experimental proof, 
which could only come from the divine spirit and the divine 
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5 That your faith should not stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God. 
6 Howbeit we speak wisdom among them that are 


perfect: yet not the wisdom of this world, nor of the — 


princes of this world, that come to nought : 


power. His words were not merely plausible, they were 
effective, because the spirit was behind them. His proofs were 
not skilful arguments, but living facts. : 

5. So the “weak, timid, trembling” Paul (ver. 3) turns out to 
be the mighty preacher. But his might is not his own: it is of 
the spirit (ver. 4) of God (ver. 5) ; and the divine purpose (iva) 
in choosing this man—or, it may be, his purpose in preaching as 
he did—was that your faith should not rest in the wisdom 
of men, but in the power of God. A faith which is to exist 
unshaken must not be built upon a clever argument, but on an 
appreciation of the demonstrated (amodeifer) power of God. It 
is God, by His power, and not man, by his eloquence or philo- 
sophy, that saves the soul. 

Paul offers himself here as an illustration of the truth that 
God does his mighty work through feeble instruments and by 
unworldly means. 


The Philosophy of the Gospel (ii. 6-9). 


6. Some of Paul’s words have conveyed the impression that 
he cared only for facts, especially for the Fact of Christ as 
Crucified, and refused to be drawn into the temptation of 
regarding the gospel on what we may call its philosophical side 
(i. 17, ii. 1, 4)—as a copia. As we have already seen (p. 30) that 
could hardly have been his meaning ; besides, other expressions 
look the other way—Christ, for example, is called wisdom (i. 30) 
and God’s wisdom (i. 24). He has, then, a philosophy after all, 
which is intelligible, however, only to the initiated. Faith must 
not indeed rest in human philosophy (év cogia avOpémwv) : but 
there is another philosophy, the apostle goes on, a wisdom, 
which we (he and his fellow preachers) utter, not indeed in- 
discriminately, or before all kinds of audiences, but only among 
those who are spiritually mature, those who are not babes 
(iii. 1) but are grown to their full Christian stature: or the word 
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7 But we speak the wisdom of God ina mystery, 
even the hidden wsdom, which God ordained before 
the world unto our glory ; 


- 8 Which none of the princes of this world knew : 


(reAséorc) SO near pvornpiy in ver. 7, may be intended to suggest 
“those who are initiated into the Christian mystery.” 

This wisdom, however, is not of this world (lit. of this 
age) : it does not share the temper and spirit of this age, whose 
values are in terms of things transitory and external (i. 26) ; nor 
is ita wisdom of the rulers of this world. Those who are in 
high place, and who ought to know (cf. ver. 8, ?yvwoay) best, 
made the most ghastly mistake of all (ver»8). The rulers of this 
world might conceivably be angels, whom later Jewish belief 
(cf. Dan. x.—xii.) regarded as presiding over the nations. But, 
without further explanation, it is more probable that, like the 
dpyovrec Of Romans xiii. 3, they are men, especially as their 
wisdom corresponds to the wisdom of men in the preceding 
verse, and the very same phrase; “the rulers of this world,” is 
used in ver. 8 of those who crucified Jesus. The same word, oi 
&pxovrec airéy, is used in Acts xiii. 27 of the Jewish rulers who 
compassed Jesus’ death. The similarity of this passage—where 
the rulers act ayvonsayrec, in ignorance—with 1 Cor. ii. 8 where 
it is said that they did not know (ovdeic éyywxer) puts it practically 
beyond doubt that the rulers of this world are earthly rulers, 
not angelic or demonic. In general, it refers to the wise, in- 
fluential, and high-born (i. 26) : in particular, especially in ver. 8, 
to men like Pilate and the high priest. 

It was not such a wisdom that Paul proclaimed. The men, 
like their wisdom, were ephemeral, men who are being 
brought to nought: in the progressive march of the divine 
purpose, they are gradually but surely dislodged and replaced 
by the men of another type whom they despise, but whom God 
has chosen (i. 28). The use of the same verb here as in i, 28 
(xarapyeiv) strengthens the probability of the interpretation 
given above. Caiaphas, Pilate, Herod—this type of man is 
dying or doomed. 

: 7, 8. But it is not that sort of wisdom, not a human wisdom 
atall (ver. 5), says Paul, but a divine wisdom, God’s wisdom 
(@co0, emphatic) that we utter ; and this we do in the form of a 
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for had they known 2, they would not have crucified 
the Lord of glory. 

9 But as it is written, Eye bast not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him. 


mystery, which, in Biblical usage, does not mean an obscure or 
enigmatic fact, but a{truth which is only known because it is re- 
vealed (Rom. xvi. 25 f.). For this wisdom is one which has 
been lying (perf. ptc.) for ages (cf. Rom. xvi. 25) in conceal- 
ment. In contrast with the futile and transitory wisdom of the 
rulers of this world, this is a wisdom deep-rooted in the ancient 
ggg of God, one which God foreordained before the 
ages, s, and its dttinead aim (cic) is our glory. This is not the 
heavenly glory exclusively : it includes the state which, here 
and now, is ours in Christ (i. 30), all that marvellous exporieaee 
which is the lot of those who love Him (ii. 9): it is admirably 
illustrated by ili. 21, 22. Only such as these can understand this 
divine and ancient wisdom : it is a wisdom which (fy goes with 
cogiay, not with dvgav) none of the rulers of this world (cf. ver. 
6) has any idea of (lit. has come to know) { for it was their 
ignorance of it that led them to crucify the Lord of 
glory. What a deadly ignorance of the divine purpose must that 
have been which led the men in authority, who ought to have 
been the wisest, to perpetrate a deed so awful as to put the 
Lord to the death of a slave, to put the glorious Lord to the 
ignominious death of crucifixion! The Lord of Glory is 
the Lord whose characteristic is glory, though that glory 
came in so humble a guise that it was hidden from the eyes of 
the world’s “wise” men. As the Lord of glory, He is the 
guarantee of our glory (ddfa jpor, ver. 7p 

g. The construction of ver. g is not certain. ‘ The things 
which eye saw not” are governed (a) either by an implicit “we 
speak,” carried over from vv. 6, 7, or (b) by “God revealed” in 
ver. 10. The latter construction is only possible if in ver. 10 we 
read dé (which would then introduce the apodosis) instead of 
yap, which appears to be more correct. Probably, therefore, 
ver. 10 begins a new sentence, and ver. 9 goes with and con- 
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10 But God hath revealed ‘em unto us by his 
Spirit: for the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the 


deep things of God. 


cludes the preceding paragraph. The meaning will then be: 
but, in the words of Scripture, we utter things which no 
eye saw and no ear heard and no human mind con- 
ceived, even all the things that God, in accordance with His 
ancient purpose (ver. 7), prepared, not indeed for the whole 
world, believers and unbelievers alike, but for those that love 
Him.(No Old Testament passage exactly corresponds to the 
words here cited, and it is tempting to accept the tradition, 
attested by Origen and Jerome, that the reference is to a lost 
Apocalypse of Elijah. But it is equally possible to assume that 
we have simply a loose quotation from memory combining 
elements of Isaiah Ixiv. 4 and Ixv. 16,17. These things which 
God has prepared and which constitute the theme of Paul’s 
preaching, belong as much to the present as to the future: they 
constitute the unimaginable blessings which are ours “in 
Christ,”) ; 


Paul has, then, his philosophy after all, and one infinitely pro- 


' founder than any wisdom of this world. Beneath his simple 


and unadorned speech lies the deepest’ of all mysteries, which 
takes its origin in an ancient purpose of God, and which has for 
its end our glory. When that purpose became incarnate in 
Jesus, the world’s great men tragically failed to understand it: 
no merely human sense (e.g. eye, ear) or intellect can fathom it. 
How then can it be known at all? To that question Paul ad- 
dresses himself in the next section. 


The Need of Revelation by the Divine Spirit (ii. 10-iii. 2). 

to. It can only be known by revelation. For (yap rather 
than é) to us, not to the rulers (vv. 6, 8), but to Paul and those 
who are spiritually mature (réAeo, ver. 6) like him, God 
REVEALED it (the wisdom, or the things, a. ver. 9). Such 
knowledge can only be the result of a divine revelation. How 


_ then is that effected? Through the spirit—the spirit of God, 


no doubt, though probably it is better to omit the airov. No- 
thing is hid from it, for the divine spirit moves everywhere 
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11 For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him? even so the 
things of God knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God. 

12 Now we have received, not the spirit of the 
world, but the Spirit which is of God; that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us 
of God. 


(Ps. cxxxix.) and searches everything, even the deep things 
of God; therefore it alone can communicate to men the pro- 
found purposes of God, which have their centre and realiza- 
tion in Christ (ver. 16). 

11. To illustrate this, says Paul, let us take a human analogy 
—note the threefold repetition in this verse of the word 
man. For among men, who has any knowledge of the 
inner experiences of another ? (lit. the things of the man in 
question). All the phenomena of a man’s inner life, his pur- 
poses, aspirations, etc., are unknown, and can only be the object 
of conjecture, until he reveals them: they are known to no one 
except to the spirit that is resident in the man himself. 
Exactly so is it with God. No one has acquired any 
insight (lit. has come to know) into the things of God 
generally, to say nothing of the deep things (ver. 10) except the 
spirit of God. He apparently avoids deliberately the phrase 
“the spirit that is in God”: this might suggest merely the 
divine self-consciousness, and that he means something more 
than this by the spirit is plain from ver. 12, where he describes 
it as the spirit that proceeds from God. 

12. God’s purpose, then, if it is to be known, must be com- 


municated : and if Paul understands this divine philosophy, it is 


because he has received the spirit. Now as for us (cf. jyiv 
ver. 10), it was not the worldly spirit that we received, 
when we became Christ’s, but the spirit that proceeds from 
God. Itis this spirit that brings assurance and illumination : 
it is given that we might know the favours that God 
conferred upon us in Christ, that is, the things alluded to 
in ver. 9, and summed up in the word “glory” (ver. 7). The 
spirit of the world is the spirit of the worldly wise and influential, 
to whom the cross is foolishness ; it is practically equal to the 
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13 Which things also we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth; comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual. 

14 But the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto 


worldly spirit. Obviously this can throw no light upon the 
purposes and gifts of God, but only the spirit of God Himself. 

13. Paul is anxious to disclaim all thought that this wisdom is 
of a really esoteric kind: he is not afraid or unwilling to pro- 
claim it. The blessings conferred by God in Christ are things 
which we also utter—and again comes the now familiar 
contrast between the divine and the human—in words not 
taught by human wisdom, but taught by the divine spirit. 
Not only are the thoughts which he utters in speaking and 
preaching (Adyoc, kfpvypa, ver. 4) inspired by the spirit; but 
even the very words. The bold claim which he here makes, 
and which must be interpreted in the spirit rather than in the 
letter, shows how overwhelming was his consciousness of the 
divine presence. The following phrase, wvevpar-oi¢ (or -dc) 
mvevpariKa svv«pivorrec, is somewhat difficult to interpret. Does 
ovvkpivw mean combine, compare, or interpret? and is rvevparcxoic, 
if this be read, masc. or neut.? Probably neut., as this verse 
deals with the theme of the preaching—the persons are not 
mentioned till ver. 14. In that case, it seems best to translate 
ovv«p. by combining : the two xvevparwa which are combined are 
the thoughts and the words—both, as he has just been saying, 
are inspired by the spirit: therefore “we utter these things, 
combining spiritual ideas with spiritual language.” It is 
impossible to reproduce in English the extraordinary emphasis 
produced by the juxtaposition of the three words implying 
spiril—mnvebparoc, rvevparcoic, tvevparua. The truth for which 
Paul is pleading, that the Christian wisdom is a revelation com- 
municated by the sfirit, is gathered up here with overwhelming 
force. 

14. Now a natural man is not receptive of the things 
of the spirit of God. Wuyude &vOpwroc, the psychic man, is a 
strange expression. It is used in the New Testament to denote 
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him: neither can he know sas because they are 
spiritually discerned. 

15 But he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet 
he himself is judged of no man. 

16 For who hath known the mind of the Lord, 
that he may instruct him? But we have the mind 
of Christ. 


——— 


the man who has only a Uwyq (soul) but no zvedpa (spirit), Of 
course, in one sense, every man has a zvevpa (cf. ver. 11) : but 
where it is untouched and unilluminated by the divine spirit, it 
is as good as non-existent (cf. Jude, ver. 19, where certain men 
are described as fsychic, mot having xvevpa, having soul, but no 
spirit). In that case, the man’s non-physical life can only express 
itself through his Jeyg, soul. The soul is not necessarily bad, 
but it represents the unpurified natural affections, the earthly 
as opposed to the heavenly, the natural as opposed to the 
spiritual and supernatural Such a man, obviously, does not 
welcome the things of the divine spirit, he has no appreciation 
of them, for to him they are folly, and he can attain no 
knowledge of them, for the simple reason that the test of 
them is a spiritual one, and having no spiritual illumination, 
he lacks the faculty to test them. 

15. The spiritual man, on the other hand, who possesses 
this faculty, has the test for everything. There is a whole 
world of experience sealed to the “ psychic” man, but familiar 
to him: but besides, in virtue of his spiritual illumination, he 
can estimate not only these things, but all things at their proper 
value. This very epistle, with its many exhibitions of Paul’s 
versatility and tact in dealing with various and delicate prob- 
lems, is an excellent illustration of the power he here claims for — 
the spiritual man. But while the spiritual man tests everything, 
he is not himself capable of being tested by any one who 
is not spiritual The Corinthians have been criticizing Paul 
(iv. 3, ix. 3); he here gently hints that, so long as they remain 
unspiritual, they lack the power to mule him, and their 
criticisms can amount to nothing. 

16. Paul clenches his point here, as often, by a quotation 
from the Old Testament (Isaiah xl. 13), though he does not 
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CHAPTER III 


1 Awp I, brethren, could not speak unto you as 
unto spiritual, but as unto carnal, even as unto 


babes in Christ. 
2 I have fed you with milk, and not with meat: 


for hitherto ye were not able /o dear it, neither yet 
_ now are ye able. 


introduce it with a (caw) yéyparra: (i. 31, 19). To judge the 
spiritual man adequately, one must oneself be spiritual, that 
is, be in possession of the spirit of God (ver. 11), and this can 
be said of no merely “ psychic” man. The spiritual man is 
therefore beyond the range of his criticisms: for, in the words 


of Isaiah, who (that is, no mere man) ever knew (aor.) the 


mind of the Lord? Note not improperly translates the 
Hebrew word for spirit ; it is thé spirit on its intellectual side. 
But WE (ijeic, emphatic) are in possession of the spirit 
of the Lord, or as he here calls it, the mind of Christ. In 


Isaiah, the Lord is of course God; the easy substitution of 


Christ for the Lord in the second clause, shows how closely, 
for Paul, Christ and God were identified (cf. i. 3). 

iii. r, 2. Paul would only have been too glad to have ex- 
pounded to the Corinthians the “ mystery” of “the wisdom of 
God” : but to men in such a condition as theirs, the thing was 
simply impossible. And I for my part, brethren, he con- 
tinues, could not speak to you as to spiritual men, for 
you were nothing of the kind: on the contrary, I was obliged 
to address you as men of flesh, as babes in Christ. The 
Corinthians were Christians, they were in Christ ; but they had 
made no progress towards spiritual maturity (ii. 6), they were 
still babes, as he tenderly (cf. drethren, ver. 1) and somewhat 
excusingly calls them. They were—not indeed psychic, natural 
men (ii. 14)—but practically on the same level, in so far as they 
were incapable (ov« édbvao0e, ver. 2) of a truly spiritual apprecia- 
tion. They were, in a word, cdpxvor, men of flesh, men whose 
nature is fleshly, slightly different from capxuoi of ver. 3, of 
fleshly instincts and tendencies, carnal. And since you were 
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3 For ye are yet carnal: for whereas ¢here 2s 
among you envying, and strife, and divisions, are 
ye not carnal, and walk as men? 


babes, it was with milk that I fed you, not with solid 
food, for you were not yet strong enough (ver. 2). For a 
similar idea, cf, Hebrews v. 12-vi. 2. There is nothing esoteric 
in Christianity, but the presentation of it has to be adapted to 
the capacities of those who are taught. He was not able (ov. 
wovvhOnv) because they were not able (ov édtvacbe). 


Without sympathy, all criticism is wide of the mark. This is 
the general truth, which Paul here applies with great force to 
the specific truths of Christianity. What he calls “the things 
of the spirit” can only be understood and interpreted by one 
who himself has the spirit, that is by one who has been en- 
lightened. Now the Corinthians, though they were Christians 
(cf. ver. 1) because they had believed (érurevoare, ver. 5) had 
not yet (ovxw) reached this stage. Where the impediment lay, 
we see in the following section. 


The Carnality of Partisanship: the Whole Church is God’s, her 
Leaders but His Servants (iii. 3-9). 


3- When I was with you, says the Apostle, you were not 
strong enough for the solid food I was prepared to give, and 
your present dissensions show that the case is no better to-day. 
Why, even at this moment you are not strong enough, 
for you are carnal still. The context shows that this word 
has a wide scope. It is not confined to sexual, or even to 
sensual sins, but covers those tempers and dispositions that 


express themselves in strife and dissension. Their carnality — 


was undeniable : for where there is among you emulation 

or jealousy, and the strife to which it too surely leads, are 

ye not carnal? are ye not leading your lives (lit. walking) 

after the fashion of unenlightened men? After. strife, some 

MSS. wrongly add “and divisions” (cai deyoorasias), following 

Gal. v. 20. The metaphor of walking applied to a way of life 
is very frequent in the Bible, and was very natural to an 

Oriental, 
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4 For while one saith, I am of Paul; and another, 
1 am of Apollos; are ye not carnal? 

5 Who then is Paul, and who zs Apollos, but 
ministers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every man? 

6 I have planted, Apollos watered ; but God gave 
the increase. 


4, 5. Paul at once proceeds with a concrete illustration of the 
strife which proves their carnality. I mean, When one says, 
**T belong to Paul,’’ and another, ‘I to Apollos,” are you 
not moving on a purely human, unenlightened plane ? (ver. 4). 
He does not here add Peter, as in i. 12, iii. 22: his own name 


: 
; 


; and that of Apollos would naturally be the most familiar, and 
_ the alleged differences between them would be the chief cause 
,. of strife. What then, he asks with rising emotion, is Apollos? 
4 What, neuter, ri, much more effective than ric, who : cf. év, ver. 8; 
__ what is there in Apollos or Paul? The question is dramatically 
_ repeated; and what is Paul? Not, what amI? He repeats 
¢ their party word. Ministers, he answers with emphasis,—and 
’ not heads of parties : simply lowly servants, by whose agency 
ye became believers (éxwrevoare, aorist, appropriately of the 
q initial act of belief). Clearly, then, some had been converted 
.: through Apollos. Bengel happily comments: through whom, 
. not in whom ye believed: they are but agents, not objects of 
faith. And each ministered, according as the Lord (whether 
Christ, or perhaps God: cf. ver. 9 and especially v. 10: and for 
_ similar doubt cf. i. 31) endowed him. 
Ss 6. That these men are but ministers, and their powers but 
d gifts, is illustrated by the following verse: It was I (éyw, em- 
___ phatic) who planted, it was Apollos who watered. The 
iG Corinthian church is implicitly compared to a garden or a field 
(cf. ver. 9) and Paul does not deny the place of human agency in 
its cultivation, for God works through (é4, ver. 5) men ; nay, the 
: human agents are organized and differentiated, as planters and 
-_waterers. But all this human effort would result in nothing, 
___were it not for the mysterious divine power behind it ; it was 
__ noman, but God Himself who all the time (impf.) was causing 
it to grow, The difference between the aorist and the im- 
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7 So then neither is he that planteth any thing, 
neither he that watereth; but God that giveth the 
increase. 

8 Now he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one: and every man shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labour. 


perfect is here aptly illustrated ; the work of Paul and 
Apollos is represented as an act, that of God as a con- 
tinuous process. Paul’s generous reference to Apollos here, 
as following up the work which he himself had begun, is a 
delicate rebuke of the Corinthian party spirit, which set them 
up as rivals. 

7, 8. So then, if the real growth is due to that subtle under- 
lying power of God, without which planting and watering would 
alike be useless, the human agents may be said, in one aspect, 
not to count at all: neither planter nor waterer is anything 
whatever: on the contrary it is God, who causes the 
growth, that is all in all (ver. 7). These last words must be 
supplied : the meaning must be, not that God is something (rz) 
but that He is everything. Still, though this is true, and all 
Christian work is swallowed up in the one (éy) service of the 
one God, individuals do count after all, and their work as indi- 
viduals will be duly recognized and rewarded. Now planter 
and waterer are ‘one, év, neuter, as if, in their capacity as 
God’s servants, their personality was lost: they are, as it were, 
one in service, one instrumentality. Again, they are one, not 
therefore rivals, as the Corinthians had been representing them. 
Paul’s words might be conceivably taken as a depreciation of 
the individual, but the last clause of ver. 9 effectually removes 
all possibility of misapprehension ; and the whole of the next 
section (vv. 10-15) is an eloquent plea for personal responsibility. 
Though God is everything, the individual is something, yea, 
very much: and each man shall receive his own proper 
reward for his own proper toil. This verse, with its double 
dor effectively reinstates the individual. An ancient com- 
mentator, noting that the apostle uses xézor, toil, not zeyor, work, 
quaintly remarks: ‘and what if he did not finish the work? at 
any rate he toiled.” 


——— 
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9 For we are labourers together with God: ye are 
God’s husbandry, ye ave God’s building. 

10 According to the grace of God which is given 
unto me, as a wise master-builder, I have laid the 
foundation, and another buildeth thereon. But let 
every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon. 


g. This truth of the relative importance of the individual is, 
however, after all, at this stage, only subsidiary : the point which 
Paul is mainly concerned to drive home is that all the church, 
members and leaders alike, are God’s, and therefore that all 
disposition to partisanship should vanish before this great unity. 
For it is GOD’S fellow workers that we are: it is GOD’S 
field, GOD’S building that you are. In all three clauses, 
@co¥, as first word, is very emphatic. This is the real shame 
of the party spirit, that they are all God’s: as God’s, they must 
be one. There must be no factions: planter and waterer are 
“ fellow-workers” (ovv)—not rivals, as the Corinthians seemed 
to think ; and they were God’s workers—therefore, in any case, 
one in Him. The meaning is not, “fellow-workers with God,” 


_ but belonging to God. The church has already been described 
_by implication as a field (vv. 6-8), in the next section (vv. 10-16) 
_it is described as a building; the last clauses of ver. g summarize 


the one section and introduce the other. 


The unspiritual nature of the Corinthians is shown by their 
church divisions, and these again rest on an inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the church is God’s, and her leaders but 
His ministers. The unity, which is threatened, will be assured 
when that is understood. 


The Responsibility of the Church's Leaders (iii. 10-15). 

ro. Paul now works out with some elaboration the idea of 
the church as a building, to which he has been led by the last 
words of ver. 9. There is but one building—God’s, and one 
foundation—Jesus Christ; but the builders are many (ver. 11), 
and the materials are varied. The foundation is laid once for 
all (xefuevoc, ver. 11), yet in a sense it must also be laid by the 
particular founder of a local church, such as Paul. This required 
skill, wisdom (eo¢éc, ver. 10), and this, by the grace of God, he 
possesses; or it may be that this phrase goes with éy:a—it 
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1 For other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 

12 Now if any man build upon this foundation 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble ; 


was by the grace of God that he was privileged, as an apostle 
by vocation (i. 1) to lay a foundation. Though cogée may only 
mean skilful, it is impossible, after the long discussion in chs. i. 
and ii., not only to find in it an allusion to segia (wisdom) in 
the more technical sense. In spite of his seeming depreciation 
of wisdom, he claims himself to be wise, as a master-builder 
(a word which does not mean designer, but chief workman) ; 
but his is the true wisdom that comes by the favour of God. - 
According to the grace of God which was given to me, 
as a wise master-builder I laid a foundation. That was 
his peculiar task: it was the business of others to build upon, 
to develop his work. And another builds, or is building, 
upon it. He can hardly be referring to Apollos, who_was not 
at Corinth, when the letter was being written (xvi. 12). But 
let each man see how, that is, with what materials he is — 
building upon it. Paul’s work as a foundation builder is 
secure: here is a solemn warning to the other teachers, who 
continue his work. The reference all through appears to be to 
teachers and their teaching. 

11. It is only about the superstructure that advice needs to 
be given : for about the foundation there can be no doubt. It is 
fixed and sure, laid already, and once for all: and no one can 
lay another foundation alongside of («apa with acc.) the 
one already laid (by God), and that is Jesus Christ: xapd, 
alongside of, in comparison with, here almost=than. Fesus is 
the foundation : the church is founded upon a Person, not upon 
a system of truths. This historical person, however, is the 
Messiah, Christ, hope of the ancient Jew, hope of the world’s 
heart, God's own anointed ; so that this name is a confession,— 
the earliest, simplest, profoundest of the church. The church 
is founded upon Jesus and the recognition of His Messiahship : 
pay time we speak intelligently of Fesus Christ we acknowledge 
that. 

12. Now those who accept this as the foundation of the 
Christian church, build upon it structures of very varying 
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13 Every man’s work shall be made manifest : for 
the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed 
by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s work of 
what sort it is. 

14 If any man’s work abide which he hath built 
thereupon, he shall receive a reward. 

15 If any man’s work shall be burned, he shall 
suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved; yet so 
as by fire. 


material and value—some precious and durable, such as gold, 
silver, and costly stones, like marble ; and some poor and perish- 
able, like wood, hay, and stubble. Or, to be more accurate, 
these are not different structures, but different material built 
into one divine temple (ver. 17) God’s building (ver. 9). The 
allusion is to different types of teaching. If any man builds 
on the foundation gold, silver, costly stones, on the one 
hand, or wood, hay, stubble, on the other— 

13-15. Now what is to be the test of the value of this 
material? That will be seen, says Paul, in the judgment. 
Every individual’s work shall be made manifest, for 
the judgment day shall make it plain—The day, corre- 
sponding to the day of Jehovah in the Old Testament, is the 
day when Christ shall appear. This day would disclose the 
quality of every work, for its light is the bright light of fire : 
it (that is, ‘he day) is revealed in fire. According to con- 
temporary belief, when Christ came, it would be “in flaming 
fire” (2 Thes. i. 7). And consequently the quality of every 
individual’s work will be tested by the fire. aird is either 
nominative “the fire itself”—of its own native force ; or accu- 
sative—the fire will test if. If then, in the judgment day, 
any man’s work, which he built thereon (on the founda- 
tion), shall abide (yevei, fut. not péve) that is, if it shall 
stand that fiery test, he shall receive reward (ver. 14, cf. 8) ; 
if, however, any man’s work shall be burnt up, he shall 
suffer the loss of his reward. The only work to be rewarded 
is the work that can stand the final test. The fire, that will 
leave the stone intact, will reduce the wood and stubble to 
ashes: it will be an effective test of values. But, though 
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16 Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 

17 If any man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are. ; : 


his part of the building will perish, the man himself will 
escape, be saved, because he is a Christian. His work is 
flimsy, but he has at least built it on the true foundation. Note 
the rhythmic balance between these clauses (without even 
a connecting particle) that contrast the fate of the good and 
the bad builder (ei rivoc rd %pyov, twice). The man will indeed 
be saved, yet so as through fire; a very graphic picture 
of his pitiable plight on the judgment day. He escapes, but 
it is through the flames, that leap and crackle around him, 
and consume his work, as, panting and terrified, he beats 
his retreat. 


The real quality of the work done by the teachers of the 
church, so hard to estimate amid the confusions of party con- 
tention, will be revealed in the day of judgment, when only 
that which is solid and precious, will survive. This truth is 
expressed in eschatological terms, but it may legitimately be 
given a larger application. Every crisis is a judgment ; in its 
fire quality is tested, and the fit survives. 


| 
' 
¢ 
The Responsibility of the Church’s Members (iii. 16, 17). 


16, 17. To the warning (GAerérw, ver. 10) addressed to the 
teachers is appended a warning to the members of the church, 
Do you not know—such a question was calculated to make 
the Corinthians wince, who prided themselves on their know- 
ledge (cf. viii. 1)—that you are not only God’s building 
(ver. 9), but His holy building, God’s temple (vadc is the inner 
shrine, the abode of the Deity), and that God’s spirit dwells 
in you as a whole—not here, as in vi. 19, in the individuals ; 
we might therefore render “among you.” And just as any 
one guilty of the sacrilege of destroying an earthly temple 
would be put to death, so if any one destroys God’s 
temple, destruction shall be his fate at the hands of 
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18 Let no man deceive himself. If any man 
among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him 
become a fool, that he may be wise. 

19 For the wisdom of this world is foolishness 
with God: for it is written, He taketh the wise in 
their own craftiness. 

20 And again, The Lord knoweth the thoughts of 
the wise, that they are vain. 


God. The juxtaposition of ¢cipe and @6epei is very impressive 
(cf. ii. 13). For God’s temple is holy, the which are ye. 
The which (oirwéc) probably refers rather to holy than to temple, 
which would involve a repetition of ver. 16. When we ask 
how the holiness, to which the church was called (1. 2) was 
imperilled, we are tempted to think of such immoralities as 
are described later in the letter (cf. v. 1) ; but, in this context, 
the reference is probably to the schismatic spirit, which threat- 
ened the church’s unity. This, as we have seen, is the real 
carnality (ver. 3). 


Those who, whether by party strife or immorality, “ destroy ” 
the church, are worse than those who-build badly upon the 
true foundation, and their fate shall be more terrible. The 
one shall escape through the flames, the other shall be con- 


sumed by them. 


The Partisan Spirit Obscures the Glorious Heritage (iii. 18-23). 


18-20. How grievously Paul was vexed by the partisan spirit 
of the Corinthian church is shewn by the earnestness and 
frequency with which he illustrates the error of it from dif- 
ferent points of view. When party cries are abroad, it is so 
easy for a man to take his measure wrongly, to think himself 
wise, when he is in reality a fool. But let no man deceive 
himself: if any one thinks that he is wise among you 
in this world (or age), if any counts himself worldly wise, 
let him at once reverse his standards, become a fool in the 
eyes of the world, and then true wisdom will begin to be 
possible : let him become a fool, that he may become wise. 
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21 Therefore let no man glory in men: for all 
things are yours ; 

22 Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things 
to come; all are yours ; 


23 And yeare Christ’s; and Christ is God's. 


The conceit of wisdom is well suggested by the need of 
display: wise among you. The wisdom of this world (vv. 
18, 19) is transient and its representatives are doomed (ii. 6). 
The standards of the world and of God and, therefore of His 
church, are diametrically opposed : for the wisdom of this 
world is folly in the eyes of God. This contrast had been 
frequently met with in the first two chapters (cf. i. 18, 20, etc.). 
In his customary way, Paul proves, or at least, confirms this 
point, by an appeal to the Old Testament—for it stands in 
Scripture—citing Job v. 13 (the only citation from Job in the 
New Testament) which speaks of God as ‘‘catching the 
wise in their cunning,’ and again Psalm xciv. 11, “‘ The 
Lord knoweth the reasonings of the wise (in the Psalm 
of man) that they are futile.’”’. Their clever calculations turn 
out to be not only idle, but ruinous, involving them in destruc- 
tion: and if this be the end of their wisdom, it is indeed a 
veritable folly (ver. 19a). Some interpret this section simply 
as arebuke of conceit ; but considering the close connection 
between vv. 20 and 21 (wore, consequently), it seems better to 
connect the conceit with the party spirit (cf. iv. 6). 

21-23. Paul concludes his argument in a magnificent climax. 
Therefore let no one glory in men—an admonition which 
he had already stated positively in i. 31: Let him glory in the 
Lord. It is absurd, he argues, to glory in individual leaders : 
you are only thereby obscuring the real splendour of your 
inheritance, for all the leaders are yours, indeed all things 


are yours. A favourite maxim of the Stoics was that all things | 


belong to the wise man, and the same bold claim may well 
have been often upon the lips of Corinthian Christians. But 


if so, their sectarianism showed that they did not realize the 


full sweep of such aclaim. All the leaders belonged to the 
whole church, nat each to a section only. You do not belong 
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to them (“I am Paul’s, I am Peter’s”) but they to you, all 
of them to all of you—whether Paul or Apollos or Peter. 
Nay, not they only, but the whole material world—it is your 
servant, contributory to your deepest interests: nay, not the 
material world only, but all the manifold mystery of human 
experience, life and death—life, in which we have union 
with Christ and death which is gain (Phil. i. 21) by ushering 
us into higher glory : nay, not the experience of this life alone, 
but all possible experience throughout the infinite ages, things 
present and things to come. He sums up the stupendous 
claim in the words with which he introduced it—all things 
are yours—and instantly follows it up with words that fall 
upon Corinthian conceit like a bolt from the blue: but ye are 
Christ’s. They are owners, but they are not their own. The 
universe is theirs, but they hold it under the lordship of Christ. 
They are masters of all things, but He is master of them. 
You, not some (i. 12), but all of you, are Christ’s. He does 
not belong to you in the sense in which Paul, Apollos and 
Peter do, hence His name is not added as in i. 12 after theirs. 
And even Christ is not His own: He is God’s (ver. 23). 
In what sense is He God’s? Especially as His Son. Christ 
is not God, He is God’s, belongs to Him: the head of Christ 
is God (xi. 3, cf. xv. 28). 


What a climax! How the last word lights up the whole 
situation and shows how unworthy, how indescribably foolish 
and wrong was the party strife of the Corinthians. As there 
is one God over all, and one Lord, Christ Jesus, so should there 
be one church, in whose unbroken life the peace of God should 
find itself reflected. There could be no more tender or forcible 
rebuke of that denominationalism, which, when accentuated, 
injures the real life of the Christian church, than these won- 
derful words of Paul. All the saints and leaders, of whatsoever 
communion, who, by their words or deeds, have blessed the 
lives of men, belong to the whole church. They are all ours ; 
and it is for us not to stultify, by the limitation of our sympa- 
thies, the blessing that they are fitted to be to us. Sectarianism 
and all its pettinesses will vanish, where it is remembered that 
we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. Verse 22 illustrates what 
Paul meant by the glory (é&a) to which God destined us (ii. 7). 
The Christian is the real master of the universe ; all things are 
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CHAPTER IV 


1 Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers 
of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God. 

2 Moreover it is required in stewards, that a man 
be found faithful. 


3 But with me it is a very small thing that I should 


his—all things in history and experience, in time and space— 
being wrought together for his good by the God who is beneath 
and through and above them all. 


Paul Warns the Corinthians Against Fudging Their Leaders 
(iv. I-5). 


Paul has just been exposing the folly and the sin of party 
spirit by showing its power to limit, and even to blight, the 
Christian’s glorious inheritance : he now illustrates its evil effects 
from another side, by showing how it encourages in the church 
a critical and censorious spirit. 

1,2. So (not as precedes, but as follows) let a man 
(4vOowroc, rather stronger than the indefinite rie) account of 
us—of the leaders generally ; perhaps he is thinking especially 
of himself and Apollos—as servants (ixnpérac, much the same 
in meaning as é:axovo: in iii. 5) of Christ and stewards of the 
mysteries of God. The steward is the slave who dispenses 
the stores of the house (Luke xii. 42), and the stores are the 
mysteries, that is, truths once hidden, now revealed, or to be 
revealed. It is the duty of the leaders to dispense these stores, 
to disclose these truths, to the church, which is the household 
of God. Here moreover, just as in a private house, so also 
in the household of God, the first and last requirement of a 
steward is proved fidelity. The test of a true leader is not 
his oratorical or philosophical power, his “ word” or “ wis- 
dom,” to use the familiar phrases of this epistle, but the fidelity 
with which he performs the duties of his stewardship. 

3, 4- But who is to be the judge of this fidelity? The only 
judgment worth considering seriously is that of Christ : human 
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be judged of you, or of man’s judgment: yea, I judge 
not mine own self. 


4 For I know nothing by myself; yet am I not 


_ thereby justified : but he that judgeth me is the Lord. 


5 Therefore judge nothing before the time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to light the 


_ judgment is of very little account, whether judgment of others 


or even that which a man passes upon himself. From this 
passage, and still more clearly from ix. 3, we can see that Paul 
has been the object of criticism. But to me it amounts to 
(cic) very little that I am judged by you or indeed by any 
human judgment (day). This curious phrase human day 
appears to be suggested by “the day of the Lord”: it is 
the day when man judges as contrasted with the day when 
the Lord judges. Paul was alike indifferent to their praise and 
blame : nay—so far was he from caring for human judgment 
that I do not even judge myself. The spiritual man does 
indeed judge all things (ii. 15), but he does not forget that 
Christ judges him ; and with this ultimate infallible judgment 
in view, he recognizes the inadequacy of the judgment even 
of an approving conscience. For though I am conscious of 
nothing against myself, yet that does not justify me (lit. 
not in this doI stand justified, deduatwua, perf.). It is a question 
whether justify should be taken, as above, in its ordinary, or in 
its more technical sense. Does Paul simply mean, ‘I am not 
justified by that” ;—the approval of my conscience is no abso- 
lute proof that I am free from blame? or does he mean “I 
am justified”—in the technical sense—‘ but not by that”: 
that is, “I owe my justification to Christ, and not to my own 
good conscience”? The order of the words (ok éy rovry) is 
somewhat in favour of the second interpretation, but the general 
context rather supports the first. In spite of his good con- 
science, then, Paul will not judge himself: but he that 
judgeth me is one higher even than conscience, viz., the 
Lord. That judgment is still future and will take place, when 
the Lord come (ver. 5). 

5. So then, as the true judgment is not human, but divine, 
not that which the “ wise ” Corinthians can pass, but that which 
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hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts: and then shall every man 
have praise of God. 


Christ alone can pass, and as it belongs not to the present but 
to the future, it is wrong of the Corinthians to anticipate it by 
premature and necessarily shallow criticisms of their own. Do 
not therefore pass any judgment before the proper time, 
that is, until the Lord come. His coming was one of the 
great articles of faith, and when He came, He would show 
Himself as one who will both throw light upon the hidden 
things of darkness and make manifest the secret counsels 
of the hearts. Here is a latent rebuke of the superficiality of 
Corinthian criticism, indeed of all human judgment. In the 
nature of the case it has to be based upon externals: it has 
to play upon surface things, it cannot see in the dark, it cannot 


pierce to the heart. But Christ, with His searching light and — 


fire (cf. iii. 13), will bring out to the light the things that are 
hidden ; and THEN the fitting praise will accrue to each 
man from God. Then—and not till then, for Christ is the 
only competent judge: the Corinthians were guilty of an un- 
Christian impatience in judging before the time. At the coming 
of Christ, justice would be done all round: each man would 
receive the (6) praise, that is, the praise which is his due. The 
praise would come from God. With such a confidence and such 
an outlook, it is easy to see that the praise or blame which men 
meted out meantime, as the Corinthians to their party leaders, 
was of very little account (éAayoror, ver. 3). 


Paul here addresses to the Corinthians the salutary reminder 
that, though the leaders are their servants (iii. 22), yet they are 
also the servants of Christ (iv. 1), and that therefore, not they, 
but Christ, will be the ultimate judge of their stewardship. He 
rebukes at once the impatience and the superficiality of human 
criticism. 


The Royal Corinthians and the Worthless Apostles (iv. 6-13). 


The argument against the party spirit of the Corinthians is 
now drawing toa close. The apostle condemns the distinctions 
in which it resulted, by reminding the Corinthians that it was 
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6 And these things, brethren, I have in a figure 
_ transferred to myself and to Apollos for your sakes ; 
_ that ye might learn in us not to think of men above 
_ that which is written, that no one of you be puffed up 
_ for one against another. 

7 For who maketh thee to differ from another? 
and what hast thou that thou didst not receive? now 
if thou didst receive zt, why dost thou glory, as if 
thou hadst not received z¢ ? 


nothing that they had done, that put them in possession of the 
things of which they boasted. And their boasting was posi- 
tively outrageous! they spoke as if they had already reached 
the goal. Perhaps they had, exclaims the apostle ironically ; 
- but at any rate he himself had not travelled so far. He was at 
that very moment the victim of hardships and sufferings and 
indignities manifold. y 
6. The party spirit has been under discussion from i. 12, and 
more specifically from iii. 5. The language in which Paul has 
attacked and condemned it is not abstract, but concrete. What 
_ he might have said in general terms, he has chosen to say defi- 
nitely of his own party and that of Apollos, his convert and 
friend. If he condemned the partisan spirit in this manifesta- 
tion, it went without saying that he would condemn it in every 
other. So these arguments, brethren, I have adapted to 
myself and Apollos, and I have done this on your account 
—my object is your edification—that by (lit. iv) us you may 
learn the rule, never to go beyond what is written. 
Written where? Most probably in the Old Testament, quota- 
tions from which are usually introduced by the word yéyparrat 
(cf. i. 31, iii. 19). That some such text as Jer. ix. 23, already 
quoted ini. 31, may be in Paul’s mind, is strougly suggested 
by the next clause: that, as individuals ye may not be 
_ puffed up for the one leader and against the other (ver, 6). 
4 Paul aims at destroying the conceit engendered by party strife. 
7 
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7. Turning in imagination to an individual (ce), Paul asks 
_ him: Who is it that marks you off as Paul’s man or 
_ Apollos’ man? Or the words may mean, “To whom do you owe 
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8 Now ye are full, now ye are rich, ye have 
reigned as kings without us; and I would to God 
ye did reign, that we also might reign with you. . 

9 For I think that God hath set forth us the 
apostles last, as it were appointed to death: for we 
are made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, 
and to men. 


your distinction? (Is it not to God?)” He goes on, And 
what do you have that you did not receive from God 
ultimately (i. 4) and mediately through your teachers (iii. 6) ? 
And if it be a fact that (caé) you received it, why do you 
boast, as if you had not received it? 

8. He touches now, in an ironical vein, upon the things 
which they “have,” all the more stinging that he has already 
described them as infants (ii. 1). So you are already filled 
full, are you? wealthy already, are you? you have 
entered upon your kingdom without any help from us, 
have you? These three clauses may be read either as excla- 
mations or as questions : the former is better, as heightening 
the irony. He had spoken seriously of their wealth in i. 5, 
here he speaks sarcastically. They believed only too flippantly 
that all things were theirs (iii. 21) ; they took too light-hearted 
a view of their Christian obligations, they did not realize the 
austerity of service. The Messianic kingdom had already come, 
and they were sitting like kings upon their thrones, wealthy 
and satished. #éis very emphatic: already ! so soon! Note the 
perf. xexopeopéro: éoré, in a condition of satiety : aor. érAourfjeare, 
éBaorstcare, points to the moment when they attained their 
wealth and kingdom. The irony of the last clause is 
especially sad: you have become kings without us; why, 
you would never even have been Christians but for us. Yes, 
he goes ironically on, I only wish you had been kings, that 
so, by virtue of our fortunate association with you, we too 
might share in your kingly rule. 

9- But alas! we are far enough from sitting on chetieees 
You Corinthians may be rich and axignll but it is very different 
with us apostles : we are like criminals doomed to die. For, 
methinks, God has exhibited us the apostles (others as well _ 
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10 We are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye ave 


wise in Christ; we ave weak, but ye ave strong: ye 
are honourable, but we ave despised. 


11 Even unto this present hour we both hunger, 
and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and 
have no certain dwelling place ; 

12 And labour, working with our own hands; 
being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer it : 


as Paul himself, though the following verses 11-13 are no 
doubt coloured by personal experience) last—though we ought 
to be first (cf xii. 28)—as men condemned to death: a 
cross rather than a throne is before us. For we are become 
a spectacle to the whole world, alike to angels invisible 
and to men. The figure underlying this verse may be that of 


_a public festival, at which criminals or others were brought on 


to fight to the death. It has even been suggested that Paul 
may himself have been condemned, as a criminal, to fight with 
wild beasts in the theatre at Ephesus; cf. xv. 32, 2 Cor. i. 8, 9. 
At the apostle’s struggles and sufferings the whole universe is 
looking on—angelic eyes no less than human. 

10-12. The ironical contrast between you and us is further 


_ developed in three brief but very pointed antitheses. As for 


us, we are fools for Christ’s sake—the simple preaching of 
Christ and His cross made them ridiculous in the eyes of the 
wise of this world (cf. i. 23 f.); but ye are prudent in 
Christ: they are indeed in Christ (cf. iii. 1), but the words 
have a special sting here—he attributes to the “wise” Corin- 
thians a union with Christ, of which he says nothing when 
speaking of himself. We are weak (cf. ii. 3), but ye are 
strong: ye are glorious, but we are in disgrace. The 
order of the pronouns is here changed, to secure a better con- 
nection with the words that follow. Though Paul still uses the 
first person plural, there can be little doubt that in the following 
description (vv. 11-13), it is his own experience that he has 
primarily in view. His life as a Christian has been a stern one 
right up to the moment of writing. Up to this very hour we 
suffer from hunger and thirst and insufficient clothing 
and blows—kings forsooth |—we have no fixed home, we 
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13 Being defamed, we entreat: we are made as 
the ‘filth ef the world, axd are the offscouring of all 
things unto this day. 

14 I write not these things to shame you, but 
as my beloved sons I warn you. 

15 For though ye have ten thousand instructors 
in Christ, yet Aave ye not many fathers, for in Christ 
Jesus I have begotten you through the gospel. 

16 Wherefore I beseech you, be ye followers of me. 


work hard with our own hands: cf. Acts xviii. 3; xx. 34; 
1 Thes. ii. 9. 

12, 13. So much for our sufferings: in what spirit do 
we bearthem? Abuse we requite—not with counter-abuse, 
not even with silence, but—with blessing, persecution with 
patience, calumny with gentle words of entreaty, as Christ 
counselled (Luke vi. 28). And for our reward what have we? 
We are become, so to say, the refuse of the world, the 
offscouring of all things (or men)—like rinsings and scrap- 
ings, fit only for the gutter—; and that is how we are regarded 
and treated up to this very moment. As this minute de- 
scription (vv. 11-13) begins and ends with the same phrase (up to 
ihe present hour), it would seem as if Paul was suffering from 
some very recent indignity. The words in ver. 13, repxdSappa 
and xeoimua, were also applied to criminals who were sacri- 
ficed for the public weal in times of calamity ; but the other 
meaning is perhaps preferable here. 


In a few burning words, Paul has made clear the terrible 
contrast between his own position and that of the pretentious 
Corinthian converts—they, like kings upon their thrones, wise, 
wealthy, and glorious, he the ill-clad, homeless apostle, victim 
of blows, calumny and insult. That was what it cost to be a 
“ faithful steward ” (ver. 2) ; after such a recital, the Corinthians, 
conceited and comfortable, might well have misgivings as to 
their own fidelity. 


The Fatherly Admonition (iv. 14-21). 


14-16. Severe and almost bitter as were these last words 
(vv. 8-13), the Corinthians are to understand that Paul’s 
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17 For this cause have I sent unto you Timo- 
theus, who is my beloved son, and faithful in the 
Lord, who shall bring you into remembrance of my 
ways which be in Christ, as I teach every where in 
every church. 


motive in writing them was the best. He loves the Corinthians 
as a father, and these words are his fatherly admonition to 
them. He did write some things to shame them (cf, vi. 5; xv. 
34), but not these particular words. Not by way of shaming 
you do I write these things, but as admonition to my 
beloved children (ver. 14). He stands in a unique relation 
to the Corinthian church. Other teachers had built upon the 
foundation, but it was he who had laid it (iii. 10). These 
teachers are here called ra:éaywyoi, pedagogues, the name given 
to the slave who took charge of a young boy (cf. iii. 1, Gal. iii. 


_ 24); and there may be a touch of irony in the word ten-thousand, 


which suggests that there was no dearth in the supply. For 
though ye may have ten thousand tutors in Christ, at 
any rate (ye have) not many fathers, for in Christ Jesus, 
the sphere in which the Corinthians were begotten by the 
agency of the gospel, it wasI (éy#) who begat you. As 


your father, therefore, I beseech you, become imitators of 


me, not in word (cf. ver. 20), by claiming to be Paul’s man, but 
in deed, by being ready to suffer such pain and shame as I have 
suffered (vv. 11-13). There is not one standard of duty and 
suffering for an apostle, and another for the members of the 
church : they are all to be imitators of him. 

17- Paul was so much in earnest in his desire that they 
should learn to imitate him, that he had sent Timothy to in- 
struct them, or rather to refresh their memories. That is why 
I have sent you Timothy, who is my child, beloved and 
faithful in the Lord (or my beloved child [cf. ver. 14] and 
faithful in the Lord). Love and fidelity reach their purest and 
highest in the Lord: the phrase means rather more than “in the 
sphere of Christian duty.” It is fitting that Paul should send 
a beloved il d to his beloved children (ver. 14) ; and this child is 
one who will put you in mind of my ways that are in 
Christ—their conduct showed that they had forgotten those 
ways, and Timothy would remind them no doubt by example as 
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18 Now some are puffed up, as though I would ~ 
not come to you. 

19 But I will come to you shortly, if the Lord will, 
and will know, not the speech of them which are 
puffed up, but the power. 

20 For the kingdom of God zs not in word, but in 
power. 

21 What will ye? shall I come unto you with a rod, 
or in love, and zz the spirit of meekness? 


well as by precept. Paul’s ways, manner of life, were in 
accordance with his teaching ; they were such as I teach not 
only at Corinth, but everywhere in every church. So the 
demands he makes upon, and the standard he sets for, the 
Corinthian church, are not special and peculiar: they are the 
ideals he holds before all the churches. 

18-21. Apparently Paul’s sending of Timothy had led some 
of the Corinthians to believe that he was afraid to face them 
himself ; but he promptly disabuses their mind of that idea. 
Under the impression that I am not coming myself some 
have become puffed up—a common failing of the Corinthians 
(ver. 6); but come I will to you, and that very soon,— 
though he arranges to stay at Ephesus till after Pentecost is 
over (xvi. 8)—if the Lord will (cf. xvi. 7), He, on whose will 
all human action is contingent (cf. James iv. 15). It is difficult 
to say whether the will here is that of Christ, who is the Lord in 
ver. 17, or of God (cf. i. 1). And, as spiritual father of the 
Corinthian church, with regard to those who have been and 
still are puffed up (perf.), I will take cognizance not of 
their words—the ready Greeks had always enough of these on 
hand—but of their power, their effectiveness. For it is not 
the talkers, but the men of spiritual power who advance the 
kingdom of God ; the kingdom of God does not rest or con- 
sist in talk, but in power. What will ye have then? Iam 
coming in any case: it is for you to say how. Is it armed 
with a rod of correction that Iam to come to you, or in 
love and a spirit of gentleness? There would be Jove in 
either case, for he is their father (ver. 15), and the hand that 
wielded the rod would be a fatherly hand : but the question is 
whether that love shall express itself in chastisement or gentleness. 
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THE SOCIAL MORALITY OF THE 
CORINTHIAN CHURCH (v.-vii.) 


CHAPTER V 


1 It is reported commonly ¢hat there zs fornication 


_ among you, and such fornication as is not so much as 


named among the Gentiles, that one should have his 
father’s wife. 


A Case of Incest (v. 1-8). 
From the discussion of the party question, which, though it 


_had subtle effects on moral life, was, on the whole, a religious 


rather than a moral question, Paul now passes to the considera- 
tion of the more distinctively moral life of the Corinthian 
church, which, on some of its levels, was low enough ; and the 


— rod with which i in iv. 21, the apostle ‘threatens to come to them, 


is only too intelligible. 

1. In a city so completely given over as was Corinth to the 
worship of Aphrodite (Venus), the large place given in the letter 
to the discussion of sexual relationships and sins is not sur- 


_ prising, and it is natural’that this part of the letter should be 


introduced by the discussion of a particularly flagrant offence. 


There is actually a report of fornication among you, yes 


(cai) and fornication the like of which does not (exist) 


even among the Gentiles, namely, that a man should 


have, whether as wife or concubine, his father’s wife. Paul 
is indignant that the Christian church should have fallen below 
even the low standard of the Pagan world, and we may assume 
that this act, or at any rate the indifference if not satisfaction, 
with which it was received by the church, arose from a false 
conception of the Christian liberty preached by Paul. About 
the crime itself there is much that is obscure. Was the father’s 
wife the man’s own mother or his stepmother? Almost 


certainly the latter, as the word mother would certainly have 
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2 And ye are puffed up, and have not rather 
mourned, that he that hath done this deed might be 
taken away from among you. 


been chosen to point the horror of the crime. But that the 
crime was horrible enough is indicated by the use of the phrase 
the father’s wife in preference to stepmother. Again was the 
woman a Christian or not? Probably not, as Paul’s disciplinary 
proposals are directed exclusively against the man? Again, 
was the father dead or not? This point is not certain; it 
depends upon whether he is to be identified with “the man 
that suffered the wrong” in 2 Cor. vii.12. Again, is the impli- 
cation that he had this woman as wife or concubine? This 
point is also uncertain, as éxew can be used of either relation- 
ship ; and the phrases in vv. 2, 3, “ he that had done this deed,” 
‘he that hath so wrought this thing,” do not point decisively in 
either direction. In any case, the union of a man with his step- 


mother was condemned by Greek, Roman (é6veo.v) and Jewish 7 


opinion (Lev. xviii. 8). The translation in A.V., “not so much 
as named,” rests upon dvouaerat, which is an unwarranted inter- 
polation in the text. 

2. An act which would have been an offence to Pagan society, 
ought surely to have shocked sensitive Christian opinion. - But 
the Corinthian church, whether by virtue of the low moral ideals 
brought over by the converts from paganism, or of misconcep- 
tions of what was involved in Christian liberty, was not easily 
shocked, As for YOU (ineic) ye are puffed up, in a state of 
inflation (perf. regvowpévor éoré), a State apparently chronic to the 
Corinthians (iv. 6, 18). Things must have been bad indeed if 


the Corinthians were puffed up because of the crime. This is - 


not quite impossible, as such a crime would be the best proof 


that they meant what they said_when they claimed “liberty” — 


for themselves as Christians. But it is not necessary to suppose 
this, and the Greek tense (unlike ég¢vow6near, in iv. 18) is rather 
against it. The meaning may simply be that the crime was 
accompanied by (not that it produced) a feeling of inflation on 
the part of the church. As the next clause suggests, instead of 
being sorry, they maintained their state of inflation. And ye 
did not rather fall to mourning (aor.) and, in your penitence, 
take steps that the man who wrought this deed be 
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3 For I verily, as absent in body, but present 
in spirit, have judged already, as though I were 
_ present, concerning him that hath so done this deed, 
4 In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when 
ye are gathered together, and my spirit, with the 
power of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

5 To deliver such a one unto Satan for the 


F removed from your midst—by themselves, as ver. 13 shows ; 

in other words that he be excommunicated. There is something 
impressive and solemn about the double formal allusion to the 
man in vv. 2, 3 as ‘“‘the one who had done this thing.” It is 
_ possible—and some argue, from the use of obx/, more natural—to 
read this verse interrogatively : “are ye puffed up, and did ye 
not rather mourn ?” 

3. With the laxity of the Corinthians, Paul contrasts his own 
decision éy® piv: for I on my part, absent in the body 
but present in the spirit—that spirit which was illuminated 
through association with the spirit and power of the Lord 
_ Jesus (ver. 4)—have already come to a decision, as 
__ though I were actually present, with regard to the man 
who in this way perpetrated this crime (ver. 3). Kéxpua 
seems to combine two constructions : I have judged this man, 
and I have decided to deliver such a one to Satan (rapadoiva, 
ver. 5). One would hardly expect Paul to judge a man on 
hearsay (dxoverat, ver. 1) evidence: either he regards himself 
as specially enlightened through his association with (stv) 
the spirit of Jesus, or, as Ramsay says, ‘the words ‘I have 
judged him’ do not imply a legal judgment, but an expression 
of Paul’s opinion on a mere report of the case.” It makes 
little difference whether we take we rapév to mean, “as though 
actually present” or “as being present” (that is in spirit). 
Does otrwe (thus) mean thus shamefully, or Christian though 
he be by profession ? . 

4, 5- Paul’s decision is given with great deliberation ; clause 
follows clause with unusual solemnity, and the reader is held 
in breathless suspense till the fateful word rapadotvva is reached. 
The judgment is, in the name of our Lord Jesus, when 
you have gathered together, and my spirit, in asso- 
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destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved 
in the day of the Lord Jesus. 


ciation with the power of our Lord Jesus, TO 
DELIVER HIM THAT IS SUCH TO SATAN. 
The phrase in the name of our Lord Fesus may grammatically 
go either with “gathered” or “deliver”: similarly the phrase 
with the power of our Lord Fesus. It seems, on the whole, best 
to take the latter phrase with “ gathered,” and the former with 
“ deliver.’ The decision is in the name of Jesus to deliver 
him to Satan, after the Corinthians have assembled with the 
spirit of the absent Paul in association with that of Jesus. 
All things were to be done by Christians in the name of the 
Lord Jesus (Col. iii. 17), a fortiori acts of such grave and 
solemn importance (cf. Acts iii. 6) ; the utterance of the name 
of Jesus was probably believed to summon His presence and 
power (Acts iii. 16). It is not quite clear whether the phrase 
with the power of Fesus goes closely with my spirit, implying 
that Paul’s spirit was sustained and illumined by association with 
the spirit of Jesus, or whether it implies that the power of 
Jesus, as a separate entity, was independently present (you. . . 
and my spirit... together with the power of Jesus). It is 
interesting to note the importance here attached to the con- 
vocation of the Corinthian church: this is one of the factors 
in the decision. The constitution of the church is what we 
might call democratic; they have, as we see in ver. 13, the 
right and the duty to keep their membership pure. 


5. It is worthy of note that Paul does not actually say that 


he decides to hand the culprit over to Satan ; but rdv rowiroy, 
such a one, a man of this kind. What is meant by “ delivering 
aman to Satan”? We here touch a circle of ideas that forcibly 
remind us that we are reading an ancient document. Satan is 
the great adversary of God ; consequently sickness and disease, 
as evil things, are often ascribed to him. It was he who 
brought calamity and leprosy upon Job (Job i. ii.), and who had 
“bound” the woman whom Jesus healed in the Synagogue on 
the Sabbath day (Luke xiii. 16). The sinner is here delivered 
to Satan for destruction of the flesh, and these illustra- 
tions show that such a work would be peculiarly congenial 
tohim, Further, the strange authority claimed by the apostle 
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6 Your glorying zs not good. Know ye not that 
a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump ? 


is paralleled elsewhere: Hymenaeus and Alexander are 
similarly delivered (rapédwxa) to Satan, that they may be 
disciplined (1 Tim. i. 20). The power of an apostle’s word 
is illustrated by the stories of the fate of Ananias and Sapphira 
(Acts v.), and the blindness that fell upon Elymas (Acts xiii. 11); 
so this judgment of Paul is to be conceived as carrying potency 
with it. Possibly, however, as Ramsay suggests, the meaning 
may be less terrible : the phrase may be formed on the analogy 
of the formulz by which a Greek, who had been wronged, 
sometimes “consigned the criminal to the God, and left the 
punishment to be inflicted by divine power . . . If there sub- 
sequently befell him any bodily suffering, it would be regarded 
as the divine act, to the end that he might repent and learn ” 
(Expositor, 1900, pp. 212 f.). It is appropriate here that the flesh 
should be destroyed, as that was at once the seat and the source 
of the sin; but in no case could flesh inherit the kingdom 
of God (xv. 50). Probably the idea is that he is to die by slow 
disease. Satan, though now the adversary of God, was once 
regarded as His servant (cf. Job i. 6); and even now his 


_ “destructive” work is overruled for good. The flesh is to be 


destroyed that the spirit—the highest part of man—may 
be saved in the day of the Lord, in the day when Jesus 
comes in judgment to decide the destinies of men (i. 8). 
This solemn decision of Paul has, therefore, in view the sinner’s 
ultimate salvation. 

6. In view of so great an offence, continues Paul, on the 


- part of one of your members, this glorying of yours is 


not seemly. Do you not know—perhaps another ironical 
allusion to their much vaunted knowledge (cf. iii, 16)—that 
a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? The lump 
is the Christian community ; what is the leaven? Is it the sin 
described in the last paragraph, or the Corinthian conceit and 
moral laxity (cf. ver. 2). If the former, it would be strange to 
find Paul characterize so grave an offence, and one upon which 
he pronounces so terrible a doom, as a /ittle leaven, unless indeed 
the word is to be taken quantitatively rather than qualitatively : 
probably therefore the leaven is, as ver. 8 suggests, the moral 
indifference and depravity of the Corinthians themselves. 
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7 Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may 
be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For even 
Christ our passover is sacrificed for us: 

8 Therefore let us keep the feast, not with old 
leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness; but with the unleavened dread of sincerity and 
truth. 


7, 8. Considering then the danger to the lump from the 
leaven, it was only common prudence to cleanse out the 
old leaven completely, that ye may be a new lump, 
seeing that (lit. even as, in accordance with the fact that) 
ye are—not indeed really, as is only too plain, but at any 
rate ideally and by profession—free from leaven of this 
sinful kind. The proof that you are, or ought to be, thus 
unleavened is that our passover lamb has been sacrificed, 
even Christ; and just as, according to the Mosaic law 
(Exod. xii. 15 ff., xiii. 7), the sacrifice of the passover lamb 
was accompanied by complete abstinence for seven days from 
everything leavened, so among Christians, the sacrifice of 
Christ, their passover lamb, was incompatible with the leaven 
of sin. The casual reference to leaven in ver. 6 causes Paul 
to draw out the figure to considerable length ; and this alone 
is sufficient to account for the exhortation, so then let us 
keep the festival. We need not suppose that he is thinking 
of the celebration of the passover at Corinth, though the letter 
may well have been written about passover time (cf. xvi. 8). 
“All time,” says Chrysostom, “is a festival season to Christians”; 
and this unending festival has to be kept not with old leaven, 
brought by the Corinthians from their old pagan life, nor 
with leaven of evil and wickedness, like the fornification 
on the one hand, and their indifference to it on the other, 
but with the unleavened bread of transparency and 
truth. It has been conjectured that this insistence upon 
sincerity, transparency, is a rebuke of their possibly wilful 


misunderstanding of his previous letter, which he now proceeds 
to discuss. 


This glimpse into the Corinthian church throws a lurid light 
upon the moral ideals and attainments of her members. The 
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9 I wrote unto you in an epistle not to company 
with fornicators : 


10 Yet not altogether with the fornicators of this 


_ world, or with the covetous, or extortioners, or with 


idolaters ; for then must ye needs go out of the world. 


“old leaven” of paganism, and their misconception of 
the Christian calling, combined to produce a caricature of the 
true church which goes far to explain the solemn and terrible 
earnestness with which Paul rebukes the church and especially 
her most conspicuous sinner. 


The Church and the World: a Letter Misunderstood (v. 9-13). 


Other letters were written by Paul to the Corinthian church 
than those which have been preserved (2 Cor. x. Io): in 
particular one had been written before the first canonical 
epistle, in which, as here, he had given instructions to the 
Corinthians about the conduct of their moral life. The 
“fornicator”” must have been an unhappily frequent figure on 
the streets of Corinth. He could hardly be avoided ; what was 


_ to be the attitude of church members to him and such as he? 


This passage appropriately follows the last which dealt with 
immorality within the church itself. 

9,10. I wrote to you—not in this letter (vv. 2, 6, for 
example, are not specific enough to meet the case), but—in 
the letter which I sent you before, not to associate with 
immoral people. Some have supposed that a fragment of the 
letter alluded to survives in 2 Cor. vi. 14-vii. 1. In 2 Cor. vii. 8, 
Paul refers apparently to 1 Cor. in a phrase identical with that 
used here—in the letter. He thought the meaning of such 
advice was plain on the face of it: in giving it (I did) not at 
all (mean) that they were to have nothing to do with the 
immoral people of this, that is, the non-Christian, world, or 
with the greedy and rapacious (one class, under one article 
roic: the dprayec are the unscrupulously covetous) or with 
idolaters. That would have been absurd, for two reasons : (i) 
because Corinth teemed with such people, and the ordinary 
business of life must have involved perpetual contact with 


_ them; and (ii) because Christianity can only influence society 
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11 But now I have written unto you not to keep 
company, if any man that is called a brother be a 
fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner; with such a one no not 
to eat. 

12 For what have I to do to judge them also that 
are without? do not ye judge them that are within ? 

13 But them that are without God judgeth. 
Therefore put away from among yourselves that 
wicked person. 


by contact with it: here again, a little leaven will, in time, 
leaven the whole lump (cf. Matt. xiii. 33, Luke xiii. 21). Such 
advice, then, would have been out of the question, for in that 
case, you would have had to leave the world. 

11, But as a matter of fact, what I really meant, when I 
wrote to you, was this. The words may equally well mean ; 
But now—to avoid all misunderstanding—I write to you not to, 
etc. (the so-called epistolary aorist). In either case, what Paul 
meant (or means) is this: if a man bearing the name of 
Christian brother, that is, a church member, be given to 
immorality, or greed, or idolatry, or abuse, or drunken- 
ness, or rapacity, you are not to associate with that sort 
of man nor even to eat with him. The purity of the church 
must be preserved at all costs, and all intercourse with men of 
this type, even friendly acts of hospitality, were to be sus- 
pended; they were brothers only in name. If this catalogue 
of sins gives us a real glimpse into the composition of the 
Corinthian church, no measures could be too drastic for its 
purification. 

12, 13. But Paul makes it plain that he claims no jurisdiction 
beyond the church. For what business is it of mine to 
judge those that are outside? I act just as you act your- 
selves. Is that not your own practice (iucic)—to judge 
those that are inside, while of those that are outside 
neither you, nor I, but God is the judge (xpive, better read as 
present than future, xpvei). Is there a touch of irony in the 
phrase “ ye judge those that are within”? In the flagrant case 
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CHAPTER VI 


1 Dare any of you, having a matter against 
another, go to law before the unjust, and not before 
the saints? 


j upon which Paul pronounces so heavy a judgment (vv. 3-5), 
_ so far were they from judging it that they regarded it with 
{ indifference and even conceit. Hence Paul’s peremptory com- 
_ mand in conclusion: Remove the wicked man from your 
own midst (ver. 13). Excommunicate all such (cf. ver. 11),— 
_ in particular he is thinking of the sinner who had taken his 
__. father’s wife. Over wicked men beyond the pale of the church 
you have no judicial powers; but it is your solemn duty (cf. 
Deut. xxiv. 7) to purify the church. 


The church must respect her ideals and take practical steps 
_ to conserve them. Her members must not “go out of the 
__world”’ which it is their duty to leaven, but she must send 
out of her communion those who, by a deliberately sinful life, 
_ have betrayed her and her Lord. And the apostle leaves it to 
the members of the church to effect this excommunication. In 
Paul’s conception of church polity, the members count for much 
(cf. ver. 4). 


Christian Disputes and Heathen Courts (vi. I-11). 


This epistle glides easily and naturally from one topic to 
another. The incidental reference to “judging” in ch. v, 12, 
suggests the larger question of litigation, and the relation of the 
Corinthian Christians to the ordinary legal processes and law 
courts. Is a Christian at liberty to avail himself of these, in 
case of a dispute between himself and a brother Christian ? 
In spite of the indefinite ric in ver. 1, the plurals in the follow- 
ing verses (cf. ver. 7, ‘Ye have lawsuits with one another”), 
and the earnestness of the whole discussion, strongly suggest 
that this point had been practically raised several times. 

1. Does any of you, that has a matter in dispute with 
another Christian have the hardihood to go to law before 
(the) unrighteous judges, instead of before (the) saints? 
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2 Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the 
world? and if the world shall be judged by you, are 
ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters? 
3 Know ye not that we shall judge angels? how 
much more things that pertain to this life? 


To do this is an act of effrontery (roAp@) to the brotherly spirit 
that ought to animate the Christian church (cf. vv. 6, 8), besides 
being, at bottom, an ethical absurdity ; for why should men who 
have been justified (éd«caiwOnre v. 11) go before the unjust (aéeoe) 
for justice? Christians who are called to be saints (i. 2), should 
have any disputes that may arise settled by men of their own 
type. The. characterization of the heathen judges as unjust is 
not to be taken too seriously ; there may be a touch of irony in 
it; the word is simply = unbeliever (ver. 6). Paul had a real 
respect for properly constituted authority (Rom. xiii. 1) and 
himself appealed to Cesar. The disputes about which Paul is 
thinking are, in particular, those that concern property (ver. 8) ; 
and the materialistic spirit, which such litigation revealed, was 
the very contradiction of the spirit which should be theirs, as 
Christians. The Greeks were fond of litigation, with its discus- 
sions and excitements; and it would not be easy for them to 
shake themselves free of this disposition, even after they became 
Christians. 

2,3. Or, continues Paul, if you persist in this practice, it 
must be because you have forgotten that, in the divine economy, 
you are the real judges of the world. Do you not know—this 
phrase occurs six times in this chapter (vv. 2, 3, 9, 15, 16, 19), 
and probably always in this letter with a slightly ironical flavour : 
men so wise as you Corinthians ought to know this—that the 
Saints shall judge (xpiover, fut., better than xpévover, judge) 
the world. Ramsay (Expositor, 1900, p. 279) maintains that 
‘“‘an undertone of sarcasm, almost of banter, is to be understood 
as ruling throughout vi. 2-4,” and that we do not here have 
‘‘a serious description of the future powers and duties of 
Christians.” This may be: a playful thrust of this kind would 
be quite in the manner of Paul. But on the other hand, the 
reference can be explained in terms of contemporary belief. 
According to Dan. vii. 22, judgment was to be given to the 
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4 If then ye have judgments of things pertaining 
to this life, set them to judge who are least esteemed 
in the church. 


saints of the Most High ; and when the Son of Man should sit 
upon the throne of His glory, those who had followed Him 
were also to sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel 
(Matt. xix. 28, Luke xxii. 30). The privilege of judging would 
be theirs when the Messianic kingdom had come (cf. iv. 8). 
And if THE WORLD (6 xéspoc, emphatic) appears before 
you (é» ipiv, in or through an assembly of yours) for judg- 
ment, are ye then unworthy of sitting upon the smallest 
tribunals—that is, tribunals where petty cases are tried. The 
future judges of the world should surely be capable of judging 
trifles. Verse 3 repeats this thought in other words: do ye 
not know that we are to judge not only men but angels— 
the two together make up the world (iv. 9)}—to say nothing at 
all of ordinary things (lit. the things of ordinary life: (cf. 
Luke xxi. 34). 

4. Whatever this verse means, it is at any rate spoken ‘to 
shame” the Corinthians, and this may give some clue to its 
interpretation. The question turns (a) upon whether those who 
are of no account in the church are the heathen judges or 
insignificant members of the church, and (b) upon whether 
caOiZere is indicative or imperative. If then it is ordinary 
cases (@wr«a, very emphatic; echo of last word of last 
sentence) that you have to try, what then? In that case, 
either (a) appoint insignificant church members to settle such 
disputes,—the humblest abilities will be adequate for such a 
task ; or (b) you appoint heathen judges to settle such disputes. 
(The latter alternative may also be read as a question : do you 
appoint ?) (b) seems the more vigorous interpretation: it is 
those who are of no account in the church—it is these 
(rotrove, emphatic) whom you set on the judge’s seat. Men 
who were destined to judge angels, went for the settlement of 
trivial affairs to heathen judges: I speak to shame you. 
There are two difficulties in this interpretation, neither of which 
is insurmountable. (i) ca@iZere is inappropriate, as the Christians 
did not appoint the heathen judges : but the word might well 
be used loosely—especially as the feeling throughout is tense— 
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5 I speak to your shame. Is it so, that there is 
not a wise man among you? no, not one that shall 
be able to judge between his brethren ? 

6 But brother goeth to law with brother, and that 
before the unbelievers. 

7 Now therefore there is utterly a fault among 
you, because ye go to law one with another. Why 
do ye not rather take wrong? Why do ye not 
rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded ? 


for the deliberate recognition of the heathen judge: these are 
(or are these ?) the men you sef over the decision of your dis- 
putes: (ii) It is said that “those who are of no account in the 
church” would be an unlikely phrase for Paul to apply to the 
ordinary Greek judges (cf. Rom. xiii. 1). But (a) it would be 
almost equally unlikely, on the other view, to apply to a Chris- 
tian brother ; and (b) it is really no more objectionable than the 
epithet “ unrighteous” in ver. 1. Such men were of no account 
in the church, as the members of the church were of no account 
in the world (éZov8evnpéva, i. 28, same word). 

5,6. If the Corinthians take their cases before heathen 
judges, where, asks Paul satirically, is their own much vaunted 
wisdom? Is there such an utter lack of wisdom among 
you, not a single wise man who will be able to decide 
between his brethren (lit. his brother: apparently used 
loosely). Instead of that, however, brother goes to law 
with brother—bad enough in itself, for it is a contradiction 
of the spirit of Christian brotherhood, but infinitely aggravated 
by the fact that they took their cases before judges who 
were not Christians—and that before unbelievers (ver. 6). 
Brethren should settle disputes in a brotherly spirit—without 
the apparatus of courts, but, at most, by arbitration, by appeal- 
ing to the “decision” of some other “wise” and impartial 
brother. The question begun in ver. 5 may also be taken 
as continued into ver. 6 ; so Amer. R.V. 

In verses 7, 8, Paul cuts to the root of the matter. For 
Christians to take their disputes before unbelievers was de- 
plorable ; but more deplorable still was it that they should 
have disputes of this kind at all—it was nothing less than 
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8 Nay, ye do wrong, and defraud, and that your 
brethren. 

9 Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God? Be not deceived ; 
neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor 
effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with mankind. 

10 Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor 
revilers, not extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom 


of God. 


a moral defect. Nay, at the outset, it is nothing short of 
a defect on your part that you have lawsuits with one 
another at all. It shows that you do not clearly understand 
what is involved in allegiance to Christ ; with those who are 
His, the spiritual must be paramount, and their life will not 
consist in the abundance of the things that they possess. In 


_ that case, why do you, if you are truly His, not rather 


bear the wrong? why not bear the robbery? But— 
so far from that—you yourselves (ipeic), brethren and 
Christ’s own though you profess to be, are guilty of the 


- wrong and robbery, yes, and towards brethren too. 


g, 10. You wise Corinthians seem to have forgotten where 


alll this wrongdoing ends. You may score a paltry success 


in the courts, but it will shut you out of a title to God’s 
kingdom. Or do you not know that wrongdoers—the 
very word (ado) he had applied in ver. 1 to the heathen 
judges ; that is the level to which such conduct reduces them 
—shall not inherit God’s kingdom? It was easy for the 
Corinthians, in their frivolous, immoral city, to forget the stern 
demands of the religion they professed; but do not deceive 
yourselves ; for they certainly shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God, whether their wrongdoing take the form of 
immorality or greed—for these are the chief classes of sins 
covered by the following list—neither fornicators nor 
idolaters (idolatry appropriately mentioned at this point, as 
the cult of Aphrodite in Corinth was immoral) nor adulterers, 
nor those who practise or lend themselves to unnatural 
lust, nor thieves, nor greedy men, nor any given to 
drunkenness, reviling, or extortion. 
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11 And such were some of you: but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified 
in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God. 


1r. And such (lit. these things), in the past, were not 
indeed all, but some of you: this goes a long way to explain 
the facility with which the Corinthians relapsed into lower 
moral ideals and practices, and also to illustrate the degrada- 
tion out of which the gospel had to lift men; but, as it was 
the power of God, it had transformed them, when, in the rite 
of baptism, they had signified their acceptance of it: you have 
washed yourselves (or you had yourselves washed): the 
reference is to baptism [cf. Acts xxii. 16], the aor. indicating 
the moment (not “ye are washed,” as A.V.), and the middle 


indicating the Corinthian response to the divine call. Yes © 


(4\4, but: repeated with great emphasis) you were sancti- 
fied, yes, you were justified. These words do not here 
mean ‘made holy, and made righteous”—context, and (at 
least in the case of du«awtv) usage are against this—but simply, 
‘set apart and justified” ; the same act is described from two 
points of view, in an order the reverse of the usual one. These 
words are appropriately in the passive, because they indicate 
the result of the divine action upon the Corinthian believers. 
All these three acts—baptism, sanctification and justification 
—were effected in the name of the (or our) Lord Jesus 


Christ and in the spirit of our God. In particular, © 


baptism is in the name of Jesus (the Trinitarian formula is 
not yet in use, Matt. xxviii. 19), and sanctification is the work 
of the spirit; but more generally, the last two clauses are 
to be taken with all three verbs. The new life depends both 
upon God and Jesus. 


Here again, as in his discussion of the party spirit (ch. iii.), 


Paul, by a simple contrast between the unlovely reality and 
the glorious Christian facts, produces an effect more powerful 
than a direct rebuke. The unbrotherly conduct of the Corin- 
thians in wronging one another, and in carrying their paltry 
disputes before heathen courts, is so utterly unworthy of men 
who have been baptized, justified and sanctified, that they 
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12 All things are lawful unto me, but all things 
are not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but 
I will not be brought under the power of any. 


= 


_ must have been instantly struck by its incongruity. Indeed 
_ their conduct shows how poorly they have learned the lesson 
of Him in whose name they have been baptized, and is im- 
perilling their chances of the kingdom of heaven. Again we 
feel the tremendous moral earnestness which breathes through 
the words of Paul: the heirs of that kingdom must be men 
_ with no taint of lust or greed upon their souls. 

Paul is not here pleading for ecclesiastical courts, to rival 
the civil courts of the heathen. What he desiderates is not 
more machinery, or another organization, but another spirit, 
the spirit of brotherliness—not a Christian court, but the arbi- 
tration of a wise Christian brother. This is the only course 
worthy of men who have been baptized and sanctified. 


The Limit of Liberty (vi. 12-20). 


The return to the subject of immorality, which Paul had 
already discussed in the preceding chapter, shows how subtly 
and seriously Paul conceived the life of the Corinthian church 
to be menaced by the usages of ordinary society. Besides the 
_ practical temptations to which the members of the church 
were continually exposed, they were subject to the almost 
more dangerous temptation of justifying theoretically a loose 
attitude to morality, and even of resting their justification upon 
words of the apostle’s own. This is the situation which he 
_ meets in the ensuing paragraph. 

: 12. Allthings are in my power. These are words prob- 
ably borrowed by the Corinthians from Paul himself, and 
were probably often on their lips, cf. x. 23. Plainly Paul 
did not literally mean that everything was lawful ; such a union 
as that of ver. 16, for example, was not only the degradation, 
but the destruction of the believer’s relation to Christ. But 
all things that are morally indifferent are as lawful to him 
as to anybody: still he will not make indiscriminate use of 
this wide liberty; of the things which are lawful he will 
adopt only such as are profitable, to himself or to others, 
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13 Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats: 
but God shall destroy both it and them. Now the 
body zs not for fornication, but for the Lord; and 
the Lord for the body. 


There is a play on the words teorw and éoveacOhoopa. All 
things are in my power: true, but they are not all profit- 
able. All things are in my power: true, but I, for my 
part (¢y#) will not let myself be brought under the power 
of anything. He must not only be free, he must remain free : 
he is not free to forfeit his freedom. He must be the master 
of all things, he must not allow any of them to become his 
master : he is not free, for example, to join himself to a harlot, 
or to any other person or influence that estranges him from 
Christ. There his freedom ends. 

13. Some of the Greeks, however, appear to have argued 
that one appetite is as much entitled to satisfaction as another. 
The bodily appetite has its gratification in something outside 
of it; each is made for, and adapted to, the other. For 
example, meats for the belly and the belly for meats; 
that appetite demands satisfaction, and finds it legitimately 
in food. By easy analogy it might then be argued: the body 
for fornication, and fornication for the body—for why should 
that appetite also, like the other, not be satisfied in that way ? 
There were two errors in this reasoning, argues Paul. Firstly, 
there is no real analogy between meats and the stomach on 
the one hand, and the body on the other ; the former belonged 
to the evanescent order—God shall bring to nought both 
it and them, for the fashion of this world passeth away (vii. 31) ; 
the body, on the other hand, belongs to the eternal order— 
it shall be raised up (ver. 14, cf. xv.). But secondly, the 
body is NOT for fornication, but for the Lord; and the 
Lord for the body. The body is an instrument for the 
service of the Lord; in and through the body we carry out 
His will upon the earth. And the Lord is for the body; 
as He needs it, so it needs Him. “Without Him the body 
cannot develop into all it is intended to be.” Between the 
two there is a mutual dependence; and the only argument, 
legitimate to a Christian, that can be drawn from the wonderful 
adaptation of appetites to their means of gratification, is that 


> 
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14 And God hath both raised up the Lord, and 
will also raise up us by his own power. 
15 Know ye not that your bodies are the members 
of Christ? shall I then take the members of Christ, 


and make them the members of a harlot? God 
forbid. 


his body is for the use of the Lord, and the Lord for the re- 
demption of his body. 

14. The correspondence between 13b and 14, each beginning 
with 6 é€ Oedc, is very striking, and forms part of the argument. 
God will destroy it and them: but us, that is, our body, He will 
raise up, because He raised up the Lord. The argument would 
have been clearer, as Lietzmann says, if Paul had written “ our 
bodies” instead of “us.” The double cai is intended to con- 
nect very closely us and Him, to involve us in His experience 
of resurrection. But God both raised up the Lord and He 
will raise us up also through His power—for He is 
omnipotent. The body is distinguished here, as usually in 
Paul, from the flesh, and therefore from the korAia (belly) ; 
flesh cannot inherit the kingdom of God, but the body is 
raised, spiritual and glorious (ch. xv.). 

So for two reasons, the Corinthian analogy falls to the 
ground ; the body is not for fornication, but for the Lord; 
and it will not be reduced to nothing, but raised and “con- 
formed to the body of His glory” (Phil. iii. 21). 

15. Do you not know—you ought to know—that your 
bodies are members of Christ, identified with Him as 
closely as the hand is identified with the body. Shall I then 


_—a question all the more striking, that he puts it in the first 


f person instead of in the second—take away the members of 


4 


—— 


my body, which, as I am Christ’s, are also the members of 
Christ, and make them a harlot’s members? The very 
supposition is too awful to contemplate. God forbid: these 
words give the flavour of jx) yévorro here (“let it not happen”). 
Christ and the harlot are here conceived as the rival claimants 
of the human soul: a man cannot at the same time belong 
to both. If his members be given to the harlot, they must be 


taken (dpac) from Christ. 
7 
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16 What! know ye not that he which is joined 
to a harlot is one body? for two, saith he, shall be 
one flesh. 

17 But he that is joined unto the Lord is one 
spirit. 

18 Flee fornication. Every sin that a man doeth 
is without the body; but he that committeth fornica- 
tion sinneth against his own body. 


16, 17. Or do you not know—the fact is plain enough to one 
who remembers his Bible—that he that cleaves to a harlot 
(rn, the particular woman with whom he is sinning) is one. 
body ?—not two; the act constitutes a real identity of the 
man with his partner. For in Genesis ii. 24, Scripture (or 
God: in reality Adam) says, the two shall become one 
flesh, The original reference is to marriage ; but the act that 


creates the identity is the same. Now there is an equally | 


real union—«xoAAwpevoc, the same word, is used—between the 
believer and the Lord, but it is a spiritual one—But he that 
cleaveth to the Lord is one—the argument almost leads 
us to expect body ; but Paul substitutes—spirit—The Christian 
is moving in another world altogether than that of the flesh 
with its appetites and lusts. 

18. Paul now gathers up the argument in a brief, impassioned 
warning, the more peremptory that there is no connecting 
particle: flee fornication: do not fight, but flee. Victory 
over this sin lies in retreat. In some ways it is the most deadly 
sin of all: for every act of sin that a man may commit 
is outside the body, but the fornicator sins against his 
own body. This has seemed to some the language of exag- 
geration ; for is drunkenness, even gluttony, not also a sin 
against a man’s own body? Undoubtedly; but not in the 
same awful sense. To appreciate the true heinousness of im- 
morality, as Paul understood it, we must remember the terrible 
contrast in verses 16,17. The essence of it is a definite and 
deliberate union, by means of the body, with the xépyn, who 
is the rival and enemy of Christ ; the immoral man, has, by 
this union, alienated his ethical and religious personality— 
alienated it by means of the body which was given him to 


: 
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19 What! know ye not that your body is the 
temple of the Holy Ghost which zs in you, which 
ye have of God, and ye are not your own? 

20 For ye are bought with a price; therefore 
glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, which 
are God's. 


express that personality in the service of the Lord: for the 


_ body is for the Lord. Relatively speaking, then, such sins as 


drunkenness are external, while this sin cleaves to the roots 
_ of the ethical being, and is a fearful and radical contradiction 

- of the idea of Christian personality. 

1g. The body against which the immoral man sins, is his 
own ; therein lies the folly of his sin. But itis not his own, 
itis the Lord’s, and it is God’s: therein lies the horror of it. 
_ Or do you not know, as a Christian ought to know, that 
_ your body is the temple of the Holy Spirit in you? Paul 
__ has already made use of this thought, and given a collective 
turn to it: ‘‘ye—the church as a whole—are the temple of 
God, and the spirit of God dwells in you—as a whole” (iii. 16). 
Here the application is personal and individual. The holy 


__ spirit—what a gift and what a giver! none other than God 


_ Himself: it is the spirit which ye have from God: and how 
shall this holy spirit dwell in an unholy, desecrated body ? 

20. Besides, you are not your own at all. Paul had 
just spoken of the man’s body as his own; in the deepest 
sense, this is not true. You do not belong to yourselves ; for 
you were bought—bought by God—and you therefore belong 
to Him who bought you: the price was paid to the law 
(Gal. iii. 13). Bought with a price; the simple word is 
more effective than if the apostle had said, “with a great 
price,” though this is the meaning; for the price (rim) is the 
precious (ripwyv) blood of Christ (1 Pet. i. 19 ; cf. Eph. i. 7). 

The negative warning of ver. 18 is now ollowed by a 
positive appeal: not only flee fornication, but—as your bodies 
are not your own, but God’s—glorify God then, not only 
in your spirit, but also in your body, especially by chastity. 
The body, which is the Lord’s, must be so used as to con- 
tribute to the glory of God. The words kai év rp mvevpare 
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CHAPTER VII 


1' Now concerning the things whereof ye wrote 
unto me: It zs’good for a man not~te. touch a woman. 


ipoy, arivé gore rob Ocov (“and in your spirit, which are God’s ie | 
are a gloss. 


Paul’s arguments against the immoral licence apparently 
claimed by some of the Corinthians are brief but very 
trenchant. The fundamental passion of the Christian should 
be for his Lord; and every passion inconsistent with that 
should be “ fled.” To indulge in immorality is to ignore the 
fact that the body is for the Lord—His instrument and servant: 
it is to identify one’s self with a principle and a person alien 
to Christ: it is to sin even against the body itself, by using 
it to violate the Christian personality it was intended to 
express: it is to outrage the rights of the God who bought 
us by the precious blood of His Son. 


The Marriage Question (vii. 1-40). 

At this point Paul begins to deal specifically with questions 
raised by the Corinthian letter to which his own is a reply — 
(cf. ver. 25; viii. 1); and the present discussion of marriage 
appropriately follows the discussion of sexual morality with 
which the previous chapter had concluded. Much injustice 
has been done to Paul by forgetting that this chapter (vii.) was 
not intended to be an exhaustive treatment of the marriage 
question. It is a reply to certain questions raised by the 
Corinthians ; the whole discussion has to be read in the light 
of the opening clause—Now concerning the things whereof ye _ 
wrote (ver. 1). No doubt this chapter would be much clearer, 
if we had the letter to which Paul is replying. It can only 
be reconstructed by conjecture, and with regard to its contents 
and spirit there is room for wide difference of opinion. Temp- 
tations to immorality abounded in Corinth: the Christian con- 
science was practically exercised by the problem how they 
were best to be met. Some scholars hold that the Corinthians 
had proposed celibacy as a solution ; others, that their solution 


ll 
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ee 


2 Nevertheless, 4o avord fornication, let every man 
have his own wife, and let every woman have her 
own husband. “ 


\ 


_ lay in universal marriage. However that may be, the incom- 


pleteness of the discussion is explained by the fact that it is 
a reply to questions raised in a letter; and the defence of 
matriage as a safe-guard against immorality (ver. 2)—a defence 
so much lower than we should have expected from Paul—is 


_ explained by the fact that he is writing to the inhabitants 


of a notoriously immoral city. Paul’s own view of marriage 
was much more exalted than we should be inclined to gather 
from this chapter, and receives its noblest expression in Ephe- 
sians, ch. v. 

It has further to be remembered that when Paul wrote, he 
was looking for the speedy coming of Christ. The time was 


shortened (ver. 29); the fashion of this world was passing 


away (ver. 31): and marriage meant new cares, distractions 
and entanglements. The more free from care (ver. 32) a man 
was, the more free was he for the service of his Lord. Thus 
the discussion is as remote as it could be from an abstract 


_ treatment of the question: it is governed throughout by local 
and temporal considerations, and can only be properly under- 


"os 


stood in the light of them. 


Marriage or Celibacy? (vii. 1-7). 

I, 2. Now (the dé passes to a new subject or phrase of the 
subject) concerning the things you wrote me about, I 
have to say that it is good for a man not to touch a 
woman, that is, to lead a celibate life. He says it is good 
(caddy), he does not here say that it is best, nor even that it 
is better than something else (but see ver. 38): but simply that 
it is good, seemly—apparently as against some one who had 
thought or said that it was not good, but bad, unseemly. Paul 
is not arguing against marriage: he is simply defending 
celibacy against its detractors. d»Opiry, for a human being, 
generalizes the statement, as the following verse shows. Still, 
good as celibacy is, it is not advisable in such a place as 
Corinth ; there, on account of the notorious immoralities 
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3 Let the husband render unto the wife due bene- 
volence; and likewise also the wife unto the husband. 

4 The wife hath not power of her own body, but 
the husband: and likewise also the husband hath 
not power of his own body, but the wife. 

5 Defraud ye not one the other, except 2¢ de with 
consent for a time, that ye may give yourselves to 


(pl.) let each man have his own wife, and let each woman 
have her proper husband (ver. 2). It is not simply that 
each may have, but in such an immoral atmosphere, he ought 
to have aconsort, There is a real, but not a serious difference 
between own and proper—the husband is the head of the wife : 
but the whole discussion shows that contrary to Jewish and 
Greek opinion, there is to be in Christianity an essential 
equality between husband and wife. This relatively low justi- 
fication of marriage is explained by the situation at Corinth, 
where, with the prevalent worship of Aphrodite, temptations 
would be unusually abundant. 

3, 4. To the wife—mentioned first (cf. ver. 10)—let the 
husband pay the debt of conjugal duty, and in like manner 
also the wife to the husband. The reading (dgedAopevny 
evvoav) on which A.V. (due benevolence) is based, is a gloss 
on defy, Which means a debt (Mat. xviii. 32)—here the con- 
jugal debt. Married people are not to live like celibates: each 
owes the other a debt which has to be paid. For the wife 
has no authority over her own body, but the husband 
—it is her own, yet not her own: and in like manner also 
the husband has no authority over his own body, but 
the wife—it is his own, yet not his own. Here again, as 
in ver. 3, the balance of clauses, and the use of dpoiwe, show 
how completely the sexes are conceived by Paul as on an 
equality. 

. §- Do not rob one another, then, of the debt which ought 
to be paid—to withhold it is fraud. But while the Corinthians 
must frankly, and without attempting an unwise asceticism, 
cknowledge the facts, they must not forget the greatest fact 
of all—religion, and in their married life provision must be 
made for it, though Paul suggests the provision in a very 
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fasting and prayer; and come together again, that 
Satan tempt you not for your incontinency. 

6 But I speak this by permission, and not of com- 


- mandment. 


7 For I would that all men were even as I myself. 
But every man hath his proper gift of God, one after 
this manner, and another after that. 


modest and tentative fashion—unless it should be perhaps 
by mutual consent and temporarily: the abstinence has 
to be only for a season, to it both (evv) parties are to be 
agreed, and the object of it is, that ye may pe free for the 
exercise of special prayer (mpocevyj has the article, as has 
the corresponding plur. word in Acts ii. 42). The aorist 
(cxoAdenre) suggests special occasions ; the relations suspended 
by these seasons of prayer have to be resumed—and that ye 
may be together again. A somewhat lurid light is cast 
upon the excitability of the Corinthian temperament by the 
reason assigned for this special advice : it is that Satan may 
not tempt you by reason of your incontinence, The 
standing nature of the temptation is suggested by the present 
(wepagn). Fasting is a later ascetic interpolation, exactly as 
in Mark ix. 29. 

6, 7. Paul is well aware that all men have not the splendid 
self-restraint which he himself enjoys—he wishes they had ; 


and his advice is given as a concession to the weakness of 


human nature, especially of Greek nature exposed to Corin- 
thian temptations. And this—apparently embracing all the 
instructions in vv. 2-5 regarding the practical necessity of 
marriage—I say by way of concession, not by way of 
commandment. The meaning is not that Paul gave these in- 
structions by permission of, though not at the commandment 
of, the Lord; but that his own words are to be understood as 
a concession, not as an injunction to the Corinthians. Such 
concessions would not be necessary, if men were not incon- 
tinent (cf. axpacia, 5; du rac mopveiac, 2), if they had Paul’s 
purity and self-control: I wish that all men were like 


ME. The meaning may also be: “Celibacy is a good thing, 


though, considering the situation, it is well for you to marry, 
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8 I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, 
It is good for them if they abide even as I. 


but I wish that all men were celibate like myself.” But 
besides perhaps reading too definite a meaning into words 
which are vague, this interpretation does not connect so well 
as the other with the following verse: but each man has 
his own peculiar endowment of grace from God—one 
in this fashion, another in that. Paul can hardly mean 
that he has the endowment of celibacy, and another man of 
marriage—neither of these states could properly be described 
as a xd4piepa—but rather that he has the gift of continence in 
this regard, while other men have other gifts. 

Paul’s power of grappling in a practical way with a difficult 
situation is here finely illustrated. Though an idealist, his feet 
are always on terra firma. He knows human nature through 


and through; and he writes with a complete understanding ~ 


of the average man. He makes no impossible or unnatural 
demands. He does not expect his readers to conform their 
lives to his, for the gifts of men differ; but he expects them 
to shape those lives with all the facts in view—the fact of 
weakness and temptation on the one hand (ver. 2), and of 
religion and its obligations on the other (ver. 5). 


Marriage and Separation (vii. 8-17). 


In cases where both of the married people were Christians, 
and still more where one was a Christian, while the other 
remained pagan, there would sometimes arise a desire for 
separation; the problems thus emerging are considered in 
this paragraph. But before dealing with them, the apostle 
briefly directs attention to the case of those who have no 
partner, whether because they have never been married, or 
because the partner is dead. 

8. But I say to the unmarried and the widows: it 
is seemly (caddy, same word as in ver. 1) for them if they 
remain as I, This may be fairly taken to imply that Paul 
was either a bachelor or a widower: there is no proof, and 
no probability that the yokefellow in Phil. iv. 3 was his wife. 
As the case of widows is dealt with later (ver. 39), it is possible 
to adopt the suggestion that an original roic yjpore (widowers) 
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9 But if they cannot contain, let them marry: for 
it is better to marry than to burn. 

1o And unto the married I command, yet not 
I, but the Lord, Let not the wife depart from her 
husband : 


has ,been altered to the more familiar widows. In that case, 
the two masculine words (“unmarried” and “ widowers”) 
might be taken to cover the feminine—the general meaning 
be “those of either sex who have (now) no partner”; but 
against that is the fact that the case of ‘‘maidens” comes 
in for separate discussion (vv. 25 ff.). The text is probably 
correct as it stands, 

g. If, like Paul, the unmarried can be continent, caddy, it 
is well: but, if they have no power over themselves, 
let them marry: not because of two evils the less should 
be chosen, for Paul does not say and does not mean that 
marriage is evil; but because marriage is moral, while desire 
of this kind is at once dangerous and sinful. For it is better 
to marry once for all (aorist) than to be continually 
consumed (pres. tense) by the flames of passion (ver. 9). 

Io, 11. He now deals with the case of married Christians. 
Now to those who have, or (almost as we should say) are 
married : as vv. 12 ff. contemplates the case of mixed marriages, 
he is thinking here of Christian couples; I give this charge. 
For what he is about to say, he has the direct authority of 
the historical Jesus himself (Mat. v. 32, Mark x. 11, Luke 
xvi. 18): and so, it is really not I, but the Lord, who gives 
this charge, namely, that wife do not separate herself 
from husband. The wife may be mentioned first, because 
she would probably be the more inclined to adopt an ascetic 
course. But if, for any reason, whether in the interests of 
a mistaken asceticism, or for some less adequate reason, she 
do (xai, actually) separate, let her, at any rate, on no account 
marry again, but remain unmarried or be reconciled to 
her husband. After this parenthesis contemplating the case 
of separation, the apostle goes on, and husband (I charge) 
not to dismiss wife. According to Mat. v. 32, Jesus had 
prohibited dismissal “save for the cause of fornication.” It 
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11 But and if she depart, let her remain un- 
married, or be reconciled to 4er husband: and let 
not the husband put away 4zs wife. 

12 But to the rest speak I, not the Lord: If 


any brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she ~ 


be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her 
away. 

13 And the woman which hath a husband that 
believeth not, and if he be pleased to dwell with 
her, let her not leave him. 


is very possible, however, that in the original form of the 
-words, this exception was not made (cf. Mark x. 11, Luke 
xvi. 18), and that might account for the absolute form of 
Paul’s “charge” here; but it is more probable that Paul is 
considering separations which have a less serious ground than 
that of adultery. 

12. He now passes to the remaining cases—of mixed mar- 
riages. But to the rest—those couples one of whom was 
Christian and the other pagan—I say (he does not use the 
stronger word charge, as in ver. 10: he has no definite word 
of Jesus to go on). I, not the Lord. Jesus had no occasion 
to consider the question of mixed marriages ; consequently 
there is no authoritative word from Him on this subject, as 
there was on the other, ver. 10. Hence it is not He, but 
Paul that speaks; but it must not be forgotten that Paul is 
a ‘spiritual man,” who, as such, “tests all things” (ii. 15). 
He is still, in that sense, inspired. When, in this passage, 
he claims that the Lord speaks, he does not mean that he 
himself has been the recipient of a special revelation, but 
that he rests his statements upon some spoken word of Jesus: 
when he speaks, and not the Lord, there is no such recorded 
word of Jesus ; nevertheless his statements have all the weight 
of his inspired personality, 

12, 13. What he says is this: If any Christian brother 
has a wife that does not believe—married to him, in 
all probability, before he became a Christian (Paul is opposed 
to mixed marriages, 2 Cor, vi. 14 f.)—and this woman jointly 


ee 
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14 For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by 


the wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by 


the husband: else were your children unclean; but 


_ now are they holy. 


(cdv) consents to live with him, let him not dismiss 
her. There would be every temptation to get rid of an 
unbelieving partner, on the plea that high Christian life was 
impossible in union with one who differed so radically on the 
deepest things; but even in such a case, the sanctity of the 
marriage bond is to be upheld, The first step towards separa- 
tion must not be taken by the Christian partner. The sexes 
are on an equality; and therefore, a woman who has a 
husband that is an unbeliever, and this man jointly 
consents to live with her, let her not dismiss her 
husband. a¢:éva is the word commonly used for the dismissal 
of the woman by the man: the fact that it is used equally 
of both sexes, together with the fine and studied balance 
of the clauses, shows how absolutely, in the mind of Paul, 
the sexes were upon a level in these deeper matters. 

14. The divorce of the heathen partner is not to be thought 
of: for the unbelieving husband has been sanctified in’ 
his union with the Christian wife, and the unbelieving wife 
has been sanctified in her union with the Christian brother, 
The Christian partner is not desecrated by this union, as by 


_ the awful union of vi. 15. Again note the balance and repetition 
of the clauses. In both clauses, the emphatic word is jyyiacra, 


and the idea is: heathen though the partner be, he (or she) 
has a certain standing (pf.) of holiness. Of course, it is not 
implied that there was any personal holiness : that is an inner 
state, and cannot be conferred by an outward union, But 
the holiness of the one partner is, by the intimacy of their 
union, thrown about the other, and their marriage is, in some 
sense, Christian marriage ; for, were this not so, then it follows 
that your children are unclean, while as a matter of fact 
(viv) they are holy. The argument starts from the fact, 
which is regarded as indisputable, that the children must 
be considered “holy,” even where only one of the parents 
is a Christian—the principle of family solidarity demands as 
much ; then it goes on—as the bond with one Christian parent 
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15 But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
A brother or a sister is not under bondage in such 
cases; but God hath called us to peace, 

16 For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save ¢ky husband? or how knowest thou, O 
man, whether thou shalt save ¢hy wife? 


sanctifies the children, so the bond with one Christian partner 
sanctifies the other partner. No secure inference can be drawn 
from this passage regarding infant baptism. 

15. The principle has been laid down that one Christian 
partner must not dismiss the other: but what if the other 
is eager to go?—a very possible case, where so much of 
the daily life would be subject to a perpetual challenge, silent or 
spoken. In that case, if the unbelieving partner is for 
separation, let him separate. Binding as is the law of 
marriage, there must be no slavery in the matter: in such 
circumstances the Christian brother or sister is not under 
bondage; besides, it is in the sphere, or atmosphere (év) 
of peace that God has called you (or us). The meaning 
appears to be : friction will be inevitable with a heathen partner, 
and this will disturb the peaceful atmosphere of your divine 
calling (xé«Anxev, pf.) ; fherefore if the heathen partner is desirous 
to go, let him go—his departure will be a contribution to 
Christian peace. 

Much doubt hangs over the meaning of ver. 16; literally, 
for what do you know, woman, as to whether you shall 
save your husband? or what do you know, man, as 
to whether you shall save your wife? This seems to 
connect naturally with the last verse: as God has called you 
in peace, and that peace will be not only imperilled but 
disturbed by a heathen partner, why not consent to his 
departure ? why hold him on the very problematic hope of 
ultimately saving him? The chief objections to this view 
are two: (i) the Corinthians needed restraints from, rather 
than inducements to, facile divorce ; and (ii) it would be more 
like Paul to indulge in the hope of the heathen’s ultimate 
conversion. In accordance with these objections, the verse 
might conceivably be translated “‘ How do you know whether 
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17 But as God hath distributed to every man, 
as the Lord hath called every one, so let him walk. 
And so ordain I in all churches. 


you will not save him?”—in imitation of the Hebrew con- 
struction of Who knows=ferhaps. Still, the other view seems 
more in line with the immediate context: life with a person 
who hated Christianity, would be slavery, and that must not 
be (ver. 15): the brother or sister is not bound in such a 
case—let the heathen partner go. 

17. It is easy to see, however, how this concession of Paul’s 
might be abused; so, to counteract the facility of separation 
which his words might have been interpreted as encouraging, 
he adds the correction that, on the whole, one is to continue in 
the state in which one was called: only in each case as the 
Lord (that is, Christ) apportioned to him in the past (aor.), in 
each case as God has called him (pf. : the effects of the call 
are abiding) so let him walk. There must indeed be no 
bondage to an inflexible conception of marriage; still, in the 
main, the status quo at the call should be earnestly maintained. 
Paul’s instructions on this matter to the Corinthians differ in no 
respect from his instructions to the other churches: and so do 
I ordain in all the churches. With the assurance that 
they are not being treated exceptionally, the Corinthians will do 
well to submit to this expression of Paul’s apostolic authority. 


This passage again illustrates Paul’s practical power of dealing 
with concrete situations. He has an exceedingly high con- 
ception of the marriage obligation : a Christian is not entitled to 
separate from a heathen partner who is willing to maintain the 
union. On the other hand, if the partner refuses to maintain 
it, there must be no coercion: let him go. Christians are not 
slaves. 

The Heavenly Calling and the Earthly Station (vii. 18-24). 


The last sentence of the last paragraph, leads by an easy 
transition to the next ; and the principle it enunciated of con- 
tinuing, in the main, in the state in which one was on receiving 
the divine call, is applied to other spheres—circumcision, 
uncircumcision, and slavery. 
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18 Is any man called being circumcised? let him 
not become uncircumcised. Is any called in uncir- 
cumcision ? let him not be circumcised. 

19 Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is 
nothing, but the keeping of the commandments of 
God. 

20 Let every man abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called. 


18-20. Was one in a condition of circumcision at 
his call? (lit. was one called as a circumcised man?) In other 
words, was he a Jew? Let him not, by an operation, have 
the marks of his circumcision destroyed. This had 
actually been done by certain Jews in Maccabzean times, asa 
symbol of their ‘‘ apostasy from the holy covenant” (1 Mace. i. 
15). Circumcision, says Paul, is nothing : one born a Jew may be 
a good Christian, though he remains as he was at his call. The 
Gentile needs a similar reminder. Has any one been called 
in uncircumcision? There was even less reason for him to 
change his state than for the other. The Jew would at least 
have been obliterating, as it were, a sectarian sign: the Gentile 
would have been reverting to such a sign: consequently let 
him not be circumcised. These things are all outward, and 
do not affect a man’s essential state. Circumcision is 
nothing and uncircumcision is nothing—a more deliberate 
and effective statement than “neither circumcision nor 
uncircumcision is anything”: but the keeping of the com- 
mandments of God—that is something, indeed everything. 
Here it might be supposed that Paul is falling into the very 
externalism which he is combating ; and was not circumcision 
also a commandment ? (Gen. xvii. 13). Clearly Paul is thinking 
of other than ceremonial commandments: his real meaning 
is illustrated by other two passages in which he similarly 
depreciates circumcision and uncircumcision, contrasting them, 
on the one hand, with the mew creation (Gal. vi. 15) and, on the 
other, with faith working through love (Gal.-v. 6). It is God’s 
commandments we are to observe, not an external service 
imposed on us by human lords (dotAn avOpmrwv, 23b). There- 
fore, as these external things are of no consequence, in every 
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21 Art thou called dezzg a servant? care not for it: 
but if thou mayest be made free, use zé rather. 


case, in whatever calling a man was called, in that let 
him remain. It is probably “the calling by which,” rather 
than “in which” he was called; for the verb éA0n makes it 
practically certain that the noun «Ajore refers to the divine call 
rather than the secular calling. But the latter phrase adequately 
enough expresses the real meaning, though not the strict and 
primary sense. Whether the call came to a man in circum- 
cision or uncircumcision, freedom or slavery, in that he was to 
abide: this amounts practically to saying that his earthly station 
was not to be abandoned under the influence of the divine call. 

21. There were undoubtedly slaves in the Corinthian church, 
and they would have felt the following apostrophe as a personal » 
appeal. Were you a slave when you were called? 
Never mind. Slaves, who were suddenly confronted with the 
new importance assigned to them by Christianity, would be 
peculiarly tempted to deplore their lot, and Paul’s steadying 
word would be necessary : do not let it (your slavery) be a care 
to you, never mind! Unfortunately, the next clause is anything 
but clear ; and two opposite interpretations are possible: But 


if thou ART able to become free, use it rather. Use what ? 


"1 


—his opportunity for freedom or continuance in slavery? The 
answer to this question depends partly on how ca/ is taken : is it 
(a) ‘but though thou art able to become free, that is, even if you 
have a chance of liberty, continue rather in slavery ””—on the 
principle that each man is to continue in the state in which he 
was called ; or (b) “‘ but if thou canst become free, if thou hast a 
chance of freedom, rather use this chance than continue in 
slavery.” On the whole (b) seems more natural in the context— 
notice the strong 4\\4 after ‘never mind’’—and does most 
justice to the aorist ypioa, which could be employed far more 
naturally of using an opportunity than of continuing ina state. It 
is true that the time is short, and in view of the speedily expected 
coming of the Lord, outward states matter little—'never mind ” ; 
but the free man, like the unmarried (cf. ver. 32), has a wider 
scope for service than the slave, and the principle underlying 
ver. 15, that the Christian married brother is not to be bound by 
an inflexible view of his condition, has a certain application here. 
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22 For he that is called in the Lord, Jdemg a 
servant, is the Lord’s freeman: likewise also he that 
is called, dezng free, is Christ’s servant. 

23 Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the 
servants of men. 

24 Brethren, let every man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God. 


22-24. But whether the chance of freedom has to be 
welcomed or rejected, the real difference between the free man 
and the slave is very little : for the slave, called in the Lord, 
is in reality the Lord’s freed man—the Lord has bought him 
from his former master, sin (Rom. vi. 18): in like manner the 
free man, by his call, is no longer free, but becomes Christ’s 
slave. The slave is really free, the free man is really a slave. 
Ye were bought with a price—the very words Paul had 
already used in arguing against immorality (vi. 20): here he 
means—you are Christ’s, whether as His freed man or His slave, 
because He has purchased you: therefore, do not become 
slaves of men. The particular point of this warning, if it has 
any, is not clear; it is apparently a general caution against 
enslaving one’s self to party leaders, institutions (such as 
circumcision) or to any kind of influence that interferes with the 
“keeping of the commandments of God ” (ver. 19), and with that 
loyalty which is due to Christ who bought us at so great a price. 
To sum up: In each case, in whatever:state a man was 
called, brethren—a kindly touch—in that let him remain 
—with God. As is so often the case with Paul, the last phrase 
sheds a flood of light upon the argument which it concludes. 
The art of life consists in remaining with God, close to the God 
who called us: to any one who knows the peace (ver. 15) and 
joy of that communion, the most radical distinctions in the out- 
ward life will be relatively insignificant, and he will be content 
to remain in the state in which he was called. 


These words of Paul, like those about marriage, are easy to 
misinterpret, if we forget the original situation. They are 
rather a protest against the restless, revolutionary spirit, than a 
plea for a passive, unaspiring, contentment. The new ideas 
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25 Now concerning virgins I have no command- 
ment of the Lord: yet I give my judgment, as one 
that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. 


which Christianity lodged in the minds of men and which have 
subsequently changed the face of society, would tend, in many 
cases, to createa spirit of restlessness ; and this spirit, had it 
expressed itself, for example, in a rising of slaves, would have 
indefinitely retarded the progress of the new religion. No 
lesson was more important for that time than that men could 
serve God just as they were : the only bondage to be thrown off 
was that of sin. The Jew, with his national mark upon his 
body, and the slave in his slavery, could enjoy a walk with God 
which could not be interrupted or affected by external signs or 
outward conditions. And is not that a lesson which is valid 
for every age and every man (Zcaoroc, vv. 20, 24),—the essentially 
spiritual nature of religion? The spirit of Christianity must 
indeed try to express itself and get itself embodied ; some 
institutions it will create ; others, like slavery, which the New 
Testament does not attack, it will destroy. But these things are 
only the expression, not the essence of religion: the truly 
religious man does not depend, for his peace or happiness, upon 


the things that are without. He lives with God, and with God 
_ he is content. 


Advantages of Celibacy (vii. 25-40). 

25. Now with regard to maidens. As the cases of the 
married (vv. 10 ff.) and of unmarried (men) have already been 
disposed of (vv. 8 f.), Paul now considers the case on which 
no doubt his advice had been asked (cf. epi dé, with regard 


‘to, vii. 1, viii. 1) of girls who were still at home, under the 


care of father or guardian. Concerning these, commandment 
of the Lord I have none (cf. ver. 12)—on this point Jesus 
had made no pronouncement any more than in the case of 
mixed marriages, but I give my opinion, as one who by 
the mercy of the Lord is worthy of trust. This rendering 
of merdc is more appropriate than “ faithful.” He was, of 
course, a faithful steward (iv. 2), but his fidelity would not 
so fittingly guarantee the “opinion” as his being worthy of 


trust. 
8 
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25 I suppose therefore that this is good for the 
present distress, 7 say that 7 zs good for man so 
to be. 

27 Art thou bound unto a wife? seek not to be 
loosed. Art thou loosed from a wife? seek not a 
wife. 

28 But and if thou marry, thou hast not sinned ; 
and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned. Never- 


26. In the opinion which follows, he passes from the im- 


mediate question of the marriage of virgins to the larger | 


question of marriage in general (4Opa7y). I consider, then, 
that this (that is, what follows at the end of the verse, ro oirwe 
civay is good, if not absolutely, at any rate by reason of 
the present straits. Had another infinitive followed the 
ixapyev, the construction would have been, not perhaps 


obscure, but certainly somewhat awkward: this is avoided 


by a change of construction to 6x with the (unexpressed) 
indicative : 1 consider that it is good (cf. ver. 1) for a person 
(avOpa7», hardly “for a man”) to be thus—a somewhat 
enigmatic phrase, but the following verse shows that it must 
mean more than “even as I am” (cf. vv. 7, 8). It must 
embrace both states, and so must be taken to mean: fo be just 
as I:z is (cf. vv. 20, 24). But the whole context shows that 
Pau: is really thinking more of the second alternative (27b)— 
of the advantage of being “unencumbered” by a wife—than 
of the first (27a). The distress is that which is already upon 
them—therefore not the hardships of life generally nor any 
specific persecution, but the distress that was to precede the 
coming of the Lord (Mat. xxiv. 8 ff., 21, Luke xxi. 23) which 
was believed to be in the very near future: Paul himself had 
already drunk deep of this “ distress” (cf. iv. 11, 12). 

27, 28. It is good to remain as you are. Are you bound— 
possibly by betrothal, but much more probably, in marriage— 
to a woman? Do not seek to be freed. Are you free, 
whether as a widower or a bachelor, from a woman? Do 
not seek a woman (or wife): the present imper. implies 
“do not be on the search for.” Still, if you DO (cai, 
emphatic) marry, you have not, in marrying, sinned (the 
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_ theless such shall have trouble in the flesh: but I 


spare you. 

29 But this I say, brethren, the time zs short: it 
remaineth, that both they that have wives be as 
though they had none; 

30 And they that weep, as though they wept not ; 
and they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; 
and they that buy, as though they possessed not ; 

31 And they that use this world, as not abusing 7: 
for the fashion of this world passeth away. 


aorist points to the act of marrying) ; and if a virgin marry, 
she has not sinned. But marriage, though it is not a 
sin, will involve suffering: tribulation (emphatic) shall such 
as marry have in the flesh, that is, “in bodily circumstances 


- and relations.” This, more or less true of marriage at any 


time, would be peculiarly true of the “distress” that would 
precede the coming of the Lord; and Paul is anxious that 
his converts should escape such trouble as could be evaded : 
I, with such authority as I possess over you (éyw), am seeking 


_to spare you by pointing out the advantages of the single 


state. 

29-31. But not only the inevitable sorrows of the time, but 
its brevity, furnished an additional argument against involving 
one’s life in the obligations of marriage. And this—what 
follows—I solemnly say, brethren: the very same words 
occur in a similarly solemn assertion in xv. 50: the time 
(not life in general, but the period till the coming of Christ) 


is short (lit. contracted): and this solemn fact, properly 
_ considered, ought to encourage in men, whatever be their 


condition, a sense of spiritual detachment. It ought to have 
the effect that henceforth they also who have wives 
should be as though they had none, and those who 
weep as though they wept not, and those who rejoice 
as though they rejoiced not, and those who buy as 
though they had no firm hold of their possessions, and 
those who use the world as not using it greedily. This 
means that the Christian was to preserve a sense of per- 
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32 But I would have you without carefulness. He 
that is unmarried careth for the things that belong to 
the Lord, how he may please the Lord: 

33 But he that is married careth for the things that 
are of the world, how he may please 4zs wife. 


spective, to distinguish between the transient and the eter- 
nal, and while affected, as he could not but be, by the sorrows 
and joys that come to him, and by his social and business 
experiences, not to allow his soul to be engrossed by these 
things. The tears and the laughter, the life of the family 
and the transactions of commerce, will continue; but as they 
belong to a world, the fashion of which is swiftly passing 
away, the heart will not let itself be entangled by them—it 
will keep itself as detached and serene as though these things 
were not. It was in view of the speedy coming of Christ 
that Paul urged this mood of spiritual detachment upon the 
Corinthians ; but though his expectation of that coming was 
not realized as he had expected, his words are as valid to-day - 
as when they were written. We recognize indeed that we 
must give ourselves whole-heartedly to the duties involved in 
domestic, social, political and professional life, yet for each 
man, the time is always “short,” and in view of the end, 
which for every man is very near, it is needful to cultivate 
this serenity of soul which the apostle is here inculcating. 
“Using the world” as he must, so long as he is in it, he 
must not “abuse” it—or rather (for xcarayp@pevoe can bear 
both meanings)—he must not “use it to the full” or eagerly: 
for the fashion of this world is passing away. Christ 
is coming; the world is passing, and the true man will sit 
loose to it (rd Aordy of ver. 29 ought certainly not to be ren- 
dered with A.V. “it remaineth”: again, to take it with the 
four preceding words, is considerably to impair their solemnity 
—‘the time is short henceforth”; it is best taken with the 
next clause, thrown forward for emphasis). 

32, 33- Another argument in favour of the single state 
was its relative freedom from care. Any kind of entanglement 
—and marriage is, in certain aspects, an entanglement— — 
injured a man’s power to serve the Lord. Consequently I 
want you to be free from anxiety. The unmarried man 
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34 There is difference a/so between a wife and a 
virgin. The unmarried woman careth for the things 
of the Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in 
: spirit; but she that is married careth for the things 
_ of the world, how she may please Aer husband. 


W 
1 is anxious about the things of the Lord, and asks himself 
how he is to please the Lord: but the man who has 
married is anxious about the things of the transitory 
world, whose fashion is passing away (ver. 31), asks himself 
d how he is to please his wife, and in this way is divided 
; between the claims of the Lord and the claims of his married 
| life. A passage like this, where the wife almost appears as 
:* rival of the Lord, though not in the terrible sense of vi. 16, 
17, goes a long way to suggest that Paul had never been 
married (cf. ix. 5). He expresses himself paradoxically ; he 
_- wishes the members of the church to be “free from anxiety ” 
_ (Gpepipvove), yet the “anxious” life of the unmarried is his 
_ ideal after all: for their anxiety (yepyuvg) is for the things of 
_ the Lord, while the anxiety he condemns is that also con- 
_ demned by Jesus (Mat. vi. 25-34) for the things of the world. 
_ It would hardly be in accordance, however, with modern 
_ Christian feeling to concede the superiority—in point of 
% spiritual possibility and opportunity—of the maiden to the 
_ wife. True, the married woman is more “distracted” ; but 
_ itis partly through these very distractions, inevitable to family 
_ life, that she realizes her service of the Lord, and makes her 
- contribution to the kingdom of God. 
| 34. The text of the opening words of this verse and the 
manner of construing them are very uncertain, though the 
-words themselves are simple enough. The first question is : 
does (kai) pepépeora (and is divided) go with ver. 33 or 34. We 
- have taken it above with 33, but against this, it might be 
_ urged that ver. 33 would be perfectly balanced (cf. ver. 16) 
if these words did not belong to it. A.V. has taken pepépcorae 
_ with ver. 34, and followed the reading: pepépeorac fy yuri) cai 
f) rap0évoc. f &yapoc peptmyg ra tov Kupiov, translating, “ there 
is difference also between a wife and a virgin. The unmarried 
woman careth for the things of the Lord.” One objection 
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35 And this I speak for your own profit ; not that 
] may cast a snare upon you, but for that which is 
comely, and that ye may attend upon the Lord with- 
out distraction. 


to that is that it assigns a rather unsatisfactory meaning to 
the verb. jepiZeoOac is the word used in Mat. xii. 25 (Mark 
iii. 24) of a kingdom being divided (against itself), and in this 
sense, could be very appropriately used of the man who is the 
subject of ver. 33. On the whole it seems best to take cat 
pepéptorac with ver. 33, and for ver. 34 to adopt the reading: 
kal } yuvyy i &yapoc Kal 4 rapbévoc peptsvg Ta Tov Kupiov, trans- 
lating: Also, the unmarried woman and the virgin are 
anxious about the things of the Lord. The singular verb 
is natural enough, as the two nouns embrace one idea, the 
“unmarried woman” representing the general category, which 
is illustrated by the case of “virgins” about whom Paul’s 
opinion had evidently been asked. The anxiety of the un- 
married woman is that she should be holy (alike) in body 
and in spirit. cwpar: is not intended to cast any reflection 
on marriage, as that is also holy (ver. 14); but the phrase 
“body and spirit” is apparently intended to signify the con- 
secration of the entire person. But she who is married 
cares for the things of the world, and asks herself how she 
may please her husband. 

35. These frank statements of the spiritual disadvantages of 
marriage might have been supposed to rest upon some ascetic 
theory of Paul’s: but this is not so, he says, It is for your 
own good that I say this, not that I may throw a noose 
over you, lasso you, as it were, and capture you to my precepts 
of celibacy, but with a view to seemliness and undis- 
tracted devotion to the Lord. As often in Paul, the last 
word sums up the argument. He is desirous that the Corin- 
thians should “sit beside” the Lord (like Mary at the feet of 
Jesus, Luke x. 39), that is, wait upon Him, azepioracrac, without 
distraction ; they must not be like Martha, who was distracted 
(wepteararo) about much serving. Marriage involves distractions, 
which make complete devotion to the service of the Lord im- 
possible : hence it is ‘for their own good” that Paul dissuades 
the Corinthians from it, 
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36 But if any man think that he behaveth lim- 
self uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the 
flower of her age, and need so require, let him do 
what he will, he sinneth not: let them marry. 

37 Nevertheless he that standeth steadfast in his 
heart, having no necessity, but hath power over his 


36. In the next 3 verses (36-38) Paul deals more specifically 
with the case he set out to discuss—that of virgins (ver. 25), 
marriageable girls living with their father or guardian. The 
situation here contemplated could also occur where an un- 
married woman had, in consequence of embracing Christiaaity, 
been expelled from her home, and thus come under the care 
of some member of the Christian community. Now if any 
one—father or guardian—considers that he is acting un- 
seemly (acynuoveiy, cf. xiii. 5, apparently suggested by the 
seemliness, evoynpor, of the preceding verse—that decorum, 
which Paul is trying to further) towards his virgin—whcther 
daughter or ward—if she be beyond adult age (that is, 
according to Greek ideas, probably over twenty) and if so it 
ought to be, that is, if there are good reasons for the marriage, 
let him do what he will ; he commits no sin in sanctioning 
the marriage: let them marry, that is, the girl and her 
suitor. The “unseemliness’’ may be that of involving the 
girl in the disgrace of spinsterhood, or more probably in the 
temptation to immorality. 

37. But while it is mo sin for the father to consent to the 
marriage, Paul’s own sympathies clearly lie on the other side, 
providing the way is open. But he that standeth in his 
heart, and that steadfastly (éipaioc at end, emphatic), being 
under no constraint, but having full power regarding his 
own personal wish, and hath determined in his own heart 


-to keep his own virgin as a virgin—such a man not only 


commits no sin (ver. 36), but shall do well. In thorough 
keeping with ancient conceptions, the feelings of the girl are 
little, if at all, considered : it is the father (or guardian) who 
determines whether she shall remain a virgin or not, ana the 
double use of ido is very striking—it is with his will, in his heart, 
that the final decision lies. The maiden is his own (ry éavrov 
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Ne 
own will, and hath so decreed in his heart that he 
will keep his virgin, doeth well. 

38 So then he that giveth er in marriage doeth 
well; but he that giveth 4ey not in marriage doeth 
better. 


rap$évoy), and it is his right to dispose of her as, under the 
circumstances, seems best to him. It is just possible that the 
phrase “being under no constraint” leaves room for a con- 
sideration of the girl’s feelings: but it is more probable that 
the constraint which might incline him to consent is an external 
one (cf. ver. 36). 

38. So then—the words that follow sum up not only this 
section dealing with the relations of father to daughter, but 
the whole discussion of the marriage question—both he that 
giveth his own virgin in marriage doeth well, and he 
that giveth her not shall do better. Marriage is no sin ; 
it is caddy, good, honourable; but the single life is xpeiccor, 
better. This is perhaps the clearest and most deliberate ex- 
pression of opinion in the chapter. 

Though the explanation just given of vv. 36-38 is reasonably 
satisfactory, especially when we consider the great power 
vested by the ancient world in the father or guardian, it must 
be confessed that all the difficulties of the passages are not 
removed. The phrase “his virgin” is strange, though the 
word may have been chosen to cover the cases of daughter 
and ward; and the precise meaning to be attached to the 
words “acting unseemly” and “under no constraint” is far 
from clear. These difficulties have suggested the idea that 
what Paul is here discussing is “ spiritual marriage,” an institu- 
tion which can be traced back at any rate to the second 
century A.D. Christian young men who had taken vows of 
celibacy but were unwilling to dispense with the amenities of 
home life, and Christian young women, who stood alone and 
were in need of protection, would agree to live together in 
bonds of spiritual union. This would give a very intelligible 
meaning to the words “his virgin” in the passage. In view 
of the moral peril which would occasionally be involved in 
such a union, Paul would be here recommending that, in 
spite of their vows, the young man and his virgin ought to 
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39 The wife is bound by the law as long as her 
husband liveth ; but if her husband be dead, she is at 
liberty to be married to whom she will; only in the 
Lord. 


40 But she is happier if she so abide, after my 


marry—it is no sin. If, on the other hand, the man is not 
under the constraint of any sensuous impulse, but has full 
control of his own will, he ought not to marry, but to keep 
his virgin as a virgin. What has usually been felt to be the 
insuperable objection to this interpretation is the grammatical 
difficulty of the word yapifw, in ver. 38. As the conclusion 
of the argument, we should expect: “Consequently he who 
marries his virgin does well, and he who does not marry her 
will do better.” Instead of this, we get: “he who gives his 
virgin in marriage, does well, etc.” Lietzmann, however, 
after an interesting philological argument, concludes that we 
must concede the possibility of Paul having used yapigw (which 
may, by analogy, have come to mean “‘ to celebrate marriage ”) 
as the equivalent of yayéw (to marry). On this explanation, 
many of the leading obscurities of the passage would be 
removed, and a very interesting sidelight would be thrown 
upon the life of the young Christian church. We cannot 
prove that “spiritual” unions appeared so early ; but con- 
sidering the tendency to asceticism on the part of some of the 
men, and the dangers to which an unmarried and isolated 
Christian woman would be exposed in such a society, it must 
be held to be not impossible. 

39. The case of widows, who, if we read roi¢ xfporc, in ver. 
8, have not yet been expressly mentioned, now comes in for 
brief consideration. A woman is bound (vépy, “ by law,” 
A.V. has wrongly crept in, under the influence of Rom. vii. 2) 
as long as her husband lives; but if the husband fall 
asleep in death, she is free to marry whom she will, 
only with this limitation that she must act in the Lord, 
This does not expressly assert that she must marry a Christian, 
though in the light of 2 Cor. vi. 14, that is what it practically 
amounts to: the words mean that her action is to be governed 
by Christian motives, consistent with her Christian profession. 

40. She may marry, but she “ will do better” (cf. ver. 38) not 
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judgment: and I think also that I have the Spirit of 
God. 


to marry: she will be not only happier, in being free from 
the cares and entanglements of marriage (32-34) but she is 
more blessed in being free for the undistracted service of the 
Lord (ver. 35) if she so remain, that is, in her widowhood. 
Paul is not dogmatic; he only says, “she is more blessed in 
my opinion ”’ (cf. ver. 25) ; nevertheless he lets us feel that 
his opinion is to be very seriously reckoned with, for it is 
an opinion which he himself believes to be inspired : and (or 
for) I think that I also, as well as those of you who may 
think differently on this subject, have the spirit of God. 
The claim is modestly expressed (for doce, cf. iv. 9), but there 
is probably no real hesitation in the mind of Paul. He is a 
‘spiritual’? man, and as such can test all things (ii. 15); he is 
conscious of possessing the mind of Christ (ii. 16). 


If Paul’s discussion of marriage in this chapter somewhat 
disappoints modern expectations, it must not be forgotten that 
it is governed by temporal and local considerations. The 
people addressed were Corinthians: and the time was believed 
to be shortly before the coming of the Lord. The phrase aa 
Thy évectacav avayxny determines the whole temper of the 
discussion (ver. 26); the arguments urged are natural and 
reasonable on account of the present distress. Marriage is a 
good thing (ver. 38), even a commendable thing under the 
circumstances that prevailed at Corinth (vv. 2, 9); but it is 
not the best thing. The single state is better (vv. 38, 8); 
and one at least of the arguments which the apostle urges 
in its favour, has a certain measure of abiding validity. With 
the coming of Christ in view, he argued that the time was 
short, the distress was sore, and the distractions of married 
life were real and serious. The last argument has still its 
application. There are certain kinds of service which can 
only, or at any rate most completely, be performed by those 
who are not bound by the ties of wife and family. Paul 
could hardly, as a married man, have done the wonderful 
work for the world which he did. While these ties may 
enlarge a man’s sympathy, and sometimes, as in certain phases 


ieee 


n mission service, even his opportunity, they also, 


lities of service. He is divided (yepéprrat, ver. 33) in 
a sense in which an unmarried Christian man is not, and 
a service of the Lord which is assiduous and undistracted 
“(ameptoraarwc, ver. 35) will be very much less possible to him. 
But while this consideration justifies celibacy for those who 
_ have the gift of continence (éyxparevovra:, ver. 9) and the passion 
for service, it must not be exalted—and Paul does not exalt 
it—into an ideal for all. In the nature of the case (cf. ver. gb), 
those who “make themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S RELATION TO IDOL 
SACRIFICES AND FEASTS (viii. 1-xi. 1) 


CHAPTER VIII 


1 Now as touching things offered unto idols, we 
know that we all have knowledge. Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifieth. 


We have already seen something of the difficulty which 
the comverts must have experienced in maintaining Christian 
primciples and practices in a pagan environment like that of 
Corimth. The business and inevitable intercourse of social 
life brought them into contact with men whose standards were 
immeasurably imferior to the Christian standard: to escape 
this contact, they would have had to “go out of the world” 
altogether (v- 10). One of the practical difficulties of the 
Christians, discussed in this section, was created by the 
pervasive imfluence of idolatry. It affected, as we shall see, 
the mature of the club-life which must have abounded in such 
2 city as Corinth ; it affected even the meat which came upon 
the Corimthian tables. When a sacrifice was offered in a 
temple, the meat was sometimes eaten in one of the rooms 
of the temple (viii. ro), at other times it would find its way 
into the public market (x. 25), and thence to the table of a 
private house (x. 27). What was to be the Christian’s attitude 
to such meat? Was he to abstain from it, on the ground 
that by partaking of it, he associated himself with idolatry? 
oc was he to eat without compunction, on the ground that 
the idol, to whom the sacrifice had been offered, was a 
noaentity? That is the question discussed in this section 
(wilt—x.), especially in viii. and x. 23-xi. 


Shall the Motive of Action be Knowledge or Love ? (viii.). 


t. Now with regard to things sacrificed to idols— 
amother of the points on which Paul’s advice had clearly been 
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2 And if any man think that he knoweth any 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. 

3 But if any man love God, the same is known 
of him. 


asked : with the mepi d€ of ver. 1, cf. viii. 1, 25. We know 
that we all have knowledge. The words may also mean, 
“we know, because we all have knowledge” ; but it is almost 
impossible to disconnect the oidayey dre of ver. 1 from the 
similar words of ver. 4, where they must mean “we know 
that.” The meaning may be that Paul, and those, in general, 
whom he addresses, have a clear insight into the fact that 
an idol is a nonentity, and that consequently the eating of meat 
sacrificed to an idol is morally indifferent. But it seems more 
probable that in this verse, as apparently elsewhere in this 
chapter, we have echoes of the Corinthian letter. Paul has 
so often said, with a touch of irony, “ye know : do ye not know ?” 
—6 times, for example, in ch. vi—that we are justified in 
suspecting oidayer dri, etc., to be a claim of the Corinthians. 
We know—you say—ihat we all have knowledge. This is a 
“wise” church (i. 5), and is often twitted by Paul for its 
conceit of wisdom (iv. 10). The sequel shows that, as a 
matter of fact, they did not all possess this knowledge (ver. 7). 
But in any case, argues Paul, knowledge is not enough: 
that alone will not take the church very far on the way to 
edification. Knowledge puffs up, it is love—love of God 
(ver. 3) and of the brethren (ver. 11)—that builds up (iii. 9). 
Inflation and edification—that is the contrast. Mere knowledge 
makes no substantial contribution to the church : that can only 
be done by love. A delicate question, like that under dis- 


-eussion, can not be decided purely on its own merits: it is 


a ’ 


a question that affects the “ brethren” (ver. 11), and only those 
who love them, can reach a Christian decision. ‘ Knowledge,” 
as Bengel remarks, “ only says, ‘All things are lawful for me’; 
love adds, ‘but all things do not edify’” (x. 23). 

2, 3- If any of you Corinthians who suppose that knowledge 
unilluminated by love, will lead you to an edifying decision 
on such a question—if any man imagines that he has com- 
plete (pf.) knowledge of anything, he has not yet won 
the proper kind of knowledge: for the proper kind, the 


ey 
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4 As concerning therefore the eating of those 
things that are offered in sacrifice unto idols, we 
know that an idol zs nothing in the world, and that 
there ts none other God but one. 

5 For though there be that are called gods, 
whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be gods 
many, and lords many,) 


kind he ought (éz) to have, is that for edification, and that must 
be inspired by love (cf. ch. xiii). But ifany man LOVES 
God, this is the man—and not the other—who... we 
should expect the sentence to continue, ‘‘knows Him,” or 
“knows as he ought to know” ;—instead we have, is known 
by Him. The implication no doubt is that the knowledge 
of the man who loves, approximates at least to the true 
knowledge: but the apostle prefers, by the unexpected turn 
he gives the sentence, rather to call attention to the divine 
regard for the man, as the source of any true insight the 
man possesses. For a very similar turn of expression, cf. 
Gal. iv. 9 “now that ye have come to know God, or rather 
to be known by God.” 

4, 5. The discussion of thesacrificial meats, interrupted at the 
start by the elaboration of the contrast between knowledge and 
wisdom, is now resumed. With regard then to the eating 
of things sacrificed to idols, we know—in what follows, 
vv. 4b-6, as in ver. 1, it is possible, though not certain, that we 
have an echo of, if not an extract from the Corinthian letter : 
and the confession of faith in these verses may represent 
perhaps the very words taught them by the apostle. We know 
that there is no idol in the world, no divine reality in the 
universe to which the idol or image corresponds. ‘‘ Existence 
is denied to the idol not absolutely (see 5, x. 19 f.), but rela- 
tively.” (Findlay.) The alternative translation that an idol is 
nothing in the world, besides failing to do justice to the phrase 
“in the world,” is practically negated by the second clause, 
which is apparently intended to balance it; and that there is 
no God—other, érepoc, of A.V. has apparently crept in from the 
first commandment—but one. Verse 5 appears to rob ver. 4 
of part of its effect by conceding the possibility, if not indeed 
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6 But to us there zs but one God, the Father, of 
whom ave all things, and we in him; and one Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom ave all things, and we by him. 

7 Howbeit ¢here zs not in every man that know- 
ledge : for some with conscience of the idol unto this 


the actual existence, in some sense (Aeyépevor), of many gods : 
but at any rate not to the Corinthian Christians—to us there is 
but one (ver. 6). For even supposing there do exist (eioly in 
this clause and the next is, by its position, emphatic) gods so- 
called whether in heaven or on earth, just as there 
exist many gods and many lords—Athens (Acts xvii. 16-23), 
and no doubt, Corinth, were full of their images. If these 
words belong to Paul rather than to the Corinthians, they may 
be explained by x. 20 where “the things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to demons, and not to God.” Greek and 
Jew alike believed in a multitude of demi-gods, angels and 
demons. 

6. Yet, whatever may be the truth about the existence of many 
gods, to us Christians there is but one God, whom Jesus 
taught the world to call the Father, from whom as source 
and creator all things (lit. the system of all things) proceed, 
and we—not all men, but we Christians—unto Him as our 
goal and end: and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through 
whom as Mediator in creation, are all things, and we 
through Him, as Mediator in redemption. The one God and 
Lord of this verse are the counterpart of the many gods and 
lords of ver. 2. The high place here assigned to Christ in 
creation as well as in redemption prepares the way for the 
Christology of Col. i. 15 f.: He holdsa similar place in John i. 3, 
Heb. i. 2. Weare ¢ic airév, unto God ; He is the true goal, as 
He is the source, of our life ; and we can reach this goal only de’ 
avrov, through Christ. It is a consideration of these two great 
facts—the fact of God and His absoluteness, the fact of Christ 
and His lordship—that makes idolatry ridiculous, and the eating 
of food sacrificed to idols a matter of indifference. Such\was 
the Corinthian conclusion, and such, but for the weaker brother, 
would have been Paul’s conclusion. 

7. But all had not this insight : not in all is this () know- 
lJedge. There are some who, through being accustomed, 


_ 
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hour eat z¢ as a thing offered unto an idol; and their 


conscience being weak is defiled. 

8 But meat commendeth us not to God: for 
neither, if we eat, are we the better; neither, if we 
eat not, are we the worse. 

9 But take heed lest by any means this liberty of 
yours become a stumbling-block to them that are 
weak. 


up till now, to the idol, and consequently unable to shake 
off the impression that it has a certain real existence, eat the 
meat as a thing sacrificed to idols, with the result that 
their conscience, being weak, is stained, because they 
feel that their partaking of such meat has definitely associated 
them with the idol. Their conscience may be weak, and unen- 
lightened : still, it is their conscience, and as such, they are bound 
to respect it—it must remain pure, unstained. Instead of evrnGeia, 
ovvednoe (A.V. “ with conscience of the idol”) is read by some 
good MSS. and preferred by some scholars as the more difficult 
reading ; but, on the other hand, it may have crept in under the 
influence of the cvveiénare later in the sentence. 

8. This verse may be regarded as an exclamation of the 
enlightened Corinthians. What has meat to do with con- 
science? At the judgment (hence the future zapacrqcx) Meat 
will not affect our standing with God. zapicrn isa neutral 
word: hence commendeth (A.V.) which would require cvriernus, 
is too strong. The meaning is: meat will not bring us before 
God—it is not on such an issue that our judgment will take 
place. We are neither the worse for abstaining nor the 
better for eating. Some MSS. read or altered the text to we 
are neither the better for abstaining nor ihe worse for eating. The 
verbs imply that their position with God was neither advan- 
tageous (repocevopev) nor inferior (berepobpeba). 

g. It may be, rejoins Paul, that theoretically considered food 
will not affect our standing with God. But this is a practical 
question, not a theoretical one ; and in the situation, an act, 
innocent in itself, may have disastrous moral and religious con- 
sequences. Nevertheless be careful lest haply this 
liberty of yours, enlightened as you are, may prove a 
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10 For if any man see thee which hast knowledge 
sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not the con- 
science of him which is weak be emboldened to eat 
those things which are offered to idols; 

11 And through thy knowledge shall the weak 
brother perish, for whom Christ died ? 


stumbling-block to the weak. You have to consider your 
neighbour’s conscience, as well as your own ; and strength must 
be merciful to weakness. How far this liberty was carried and 
in what way it might prove a stumbling-block, is illustrated by 
ver. I0. 

to. For if one of these unenlightened Christians sees you, 
the person who is in possession of knowledge—Paul 
appears here to single out some individual or individuals and to 
address them directly—reclining at table in an idol’s 
temple, shall not his conscience, weak as he is, be 
edified, unto the eating of the things sacrificed to 
idols—“ edified” to his destruction as the next verse shows, 
for he is perishing. The emboldened (of A.V. and R.V.) for 
oixodopnOycerae misses a delicate point. Apparently the 
“liberals” in the Corinthian church expected that such 


_ conduct would “ edify” the weaker brethren : they were indeed 


edified, replies Paul, and ruined in the process, because conscience 
had been dethroned. There can be no real edification without 
love (ver. 1). The presence of a Christian reclining in a pagan 
temple is a real surprise, after making every allowance for the 
advanced views of the enlightened Corinthians. It is probably 
to be explained, as Professor W. M. Ramsay has suggested, that 


_ these Corinthians had still retained their membership in pagan 


clubs and societies (Expositor, 1900, vol. ii. 434). Though the 
object of these clubs would be non-religious—otherwise we 
cannot conceive a Christian thus definitely associating himself 
with them—they had a certain religious character : the meetings 
would often be held in a temple, and the unity of the members 
sealed by a common meal, of which the flesh had first been 
offered in sacrifice to the god of the temple. 

11. Edified! and ruined! Your knowledge has destroyed 
him. For the weak man perishes through your know- 
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12 But when ye sin so against the brethren, and 
wound their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. 
13 Wherefore, if meat make my brother to offend, 


ledge, perhaps by means of (éy) it, or more literally, in the 
atmosphere of your knowledge—i.e., it is a ruinous influence for 
him. The man of broad principles must consider, in love, the 
conscience of his narrower brother, and while he may try to 
educate it, he will not tempt him to violate it. The weak con- 
science “may be a less enlightened, but is certainly a more 
authoritative guide,” than the advice or example of another man 
can be. What aggravates the sin of this inconsiderate example 
is that the man who is tempted by it, is not only weak, but a 
Christian brother, one therefore to whom special consideration, 
and even affection, is due: and not only is he a brother, but the 
brother on whose account Christ died. The man is 
ruined, who might have been saved, whom Christ died to save. 
For his salvation, Christ sacrificed Himself: the champion 
of enlightenment will sacrifice nothing. He is engaged in 
the futile experiment of seeking to edify his brother by 
knowledge without love. But knowledge alone spells not only 
conceit (ver. 1) but destruction (ver. 11). This verse isread as 
a question by A.V. “and through thy knowledge shall the 
weak brother perish ?” (cai awoXeirae [or axé\dXvrac] instead of 
amoAAvrar yap). 

12. And by sinning in this way against the brethren, 
that is (cat explains what is meant by sinning) by cruelly 
smiting their conscience, in its weak state, you are 
sinning against Christ, for inasmuch as ye did it—whether 
a kindness or a cruelty—unto one of the least of these my 


brethren, ye did it unto me (Mat. xxv. 40, 45); and elsewhere, ~ 


in more terrible words, “it were well,” says Jesus, “that the 
man who causes a little one to stumble should be drowned 
in the depths of the sea” (Mat. xviii. 6). To smite (not wound, 
as A.V., R.V.) the weak is cruel.and cowardly: such blows 
may destroy (axod\Xvra yap). 

13. Paul closes his argument by a splendid personal pledge. 


He has knowledge, but he has also love: wherefore, if food | 


causes my brother to stumble, I will assuredly (oi ,#) 
eat no flesh for evermore, lest I may cause my brother 
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I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest 
I make my brother to offend. 


to stumble. Twice in this short verse, and twice in the 
last two verses, the brother is mentioned: it is this personal 
element that turns an academic question into a vital and 
practical one. The Corinthians thought of the question ; Paul bv 
thought of the brother. He is free (ix. 1), but he limits his 
freedom for the brother’s sake. xpéa, plur., of the different kinds 
of “food,” with special reference to the sacrificial flesh in 
question. 


The question of the legitimacy of eating the flesh of animals 
that had been offered in sacrifice no longer exists for us ; but 
we have other questions—theatre, card-playing, the use of wine, 
etc.—which present similar problems to the Christian con- 
science, and upon which good men are divided. Paul’s counsel, 
and even his words, though addressed to a very different 
situation, still apply. In effect he says that knowledge, insight, 
alone does not settle these questions : they can only be settled 
by insight, tempered with love. Mere knowledge puffs up ; it 
is Jove that builds up. Such questions are never abstract: they 
are questions that affect brethren: and the man who would 
decide them wisely and helpfully must not only understand 


_ the problem, he must love the brethren, He will not forget 


that his brother has a conscience as well as himself, and he 
must respect his brother’s, as he respects his own. He will, 
in love, seek to train the weak conscience, but he will not 
smite it. He will edify it, but not to its ruin ; he must see that, 
with the broader outlook, it loses none of its authority. The 
man who, by his example, would enlighten another, must make 
sure that that example will not beget indifference to moral 
obligation, or lower the quality of the inner life. That is but 
a poor enlightenment which ends by destroying the brother 
for whom Christ died. 
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THE APOSTLE ILLUSTRATES HIS ARGU- 
MENT FOR SELF-DENIAL BY HIS 
OWN PRACTICE (ix.) 


CHAPTER IX 


1 Am I not an apostle? am I not free? have I 
not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? are not ye my 
work in the Lord? 


Paul the Apostle (ix. 1-3). 


Paul shows in this chapter that the principle of self-denial 
for the brother’s sake which he has just laid down (viii.), he has 
himself practised by refusing to claim from the Corinthian 
church the maintenance to which, as a preacher, he was 
entitled. And this leads him to turn aside for a moment from 
his main argument to the defence of his apostolic rights. 

1. If Paul refrains from the meat that had been offered to 
idols, it is for his brother’s sake, and not because he is not 
at liberty to partake of it: for am I not free? And to say 
nothing of my freedom as a Christian man, whom Christ has 
redeemed from bondage (vii. 21-23) to all externally imposed 
law, am I not an apostle, and, as such, in possession of 
special rights. (A.V. wrongly reverses the order of these 
questions.) Nor can you doubt my claim to apostleship, for 
I possess the qualification that is acknowledged to be essential 
—have I not seen Jesus our Lord? Paul claims to have 
had mystic “‘ visions and revelations of the Lord” (2 Cor. xii. 1), 
and at important crises to have been addressed by Him in a 
vision or trance (Acts xviii. 9, xxii. 17): he refers here, how- 
ever, not to these experiences, but to that vision of the Lord 
on his way to Damascus which started him on his Christian 
career (Acts ix. 17, xxii. 8-10). The apostles must be witnesses 
to the resurrection, and this was the experience that pre- 
eminently constituted Paul a witness. In the nature of the 


_ 
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2 If 1 be not an apostle unto others, yet doubtless 
I am to you: for the seal of mine apostleship are 
ye in the Lord. 

3 Mine answer to them that do examine me 
is this 

4 Have we not power to eat and to drink? 


case, however, this proof of his apostleship, being subjective, 
was not beyond the possibility of challenge : consequently Paul 
directs the Corinthians to a proof which is beyond challenge— 
his own success in establishing the church at Corinth: are 
not ye yourselves (ieic) my work in the Lord? The 
work was done in the Lord (cf. iv. 15). 

2, 3. Paul’s apostleship had evidently been challenged, 
possibly by the party of Peter or of Christ (i. 12), and he shows 
the fatuity of the challenge. His detractors had not opened 
their eyes to the facts. If to others—in the eyes of others— 
I am no apostle, yet at any rate to you I am one, for you 
are yourselves (ipeic) the seal and guarantee of my apostle- 
ship in the Lord. This is my defence to those who 
examine me: the word dvaxpivovo.y suggests a semi-official 
examination (used in Luke xxiii. 14 of Pilate’s examination of 
Christ) and shows how seriously Paul’s claims were being 
contested. The this points rather back than forward: the 
Corinthian church (ver. 2) is itself the proof of Paul’s apostle- 
ship. What follows is not a defence, but a series of claims. 

In the following verses (4-15a) Paul asserts his rights, a; an 


apostle, elaborately and emphatically, which makes all the more 


impressive his deliberate refusal, for the gospel’s sake, to avail 
himself of those rights (15b—19). 


The Minister's Rights (ix. 4-15a). 

4. We have a right, have we not, to eat and drink at 
the cost of the church (cf. Mark vi. 10). This chapter is con- 
nected, by its emphasis on éfoveia, with the last (cf. viii. 9), but 
the addition of drink shows that the question of sacrificial meat 
is no longer under discussion. The context (cf. ver. 7) makes 
it certain that he is referring to the maintenance of the ministry 
by the church. By we he probably means, not specially 
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5s Have we not power to lead about a sister, a 
wife, as well as other apostles, and as the brethren of 
the Lord, and Cephas ? 

6 Or I only and Barnabas, have not we power to 
forbear working ? : 

7 Who goeth a warfare any time at his own 
charges ? who planteth a vineyard, and eateth not of 
the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock, and eateth 
not of the milk of the flock ? 


himself and Barnabas (ver. 6), but himself and; in general, the 
others who assist him. He is doubtless, however, thinking 
more particularly of himself; from ver. 15 to end of chapter, 
the 1st pers. simg. is used. The claim of the right to eat 
and drink is a modest one, like the petition, “ Give us our 
bread for the day.” 

5. We have a right, have we not, not only to marry, 
but to take about with us on our missionary tours, at the 
expense of the church, a Christian wife (lit. @ sister, that is, a 
Christian sister, as a wife), as well as the rest of the 
apostles, most of whom, according to this notice, must have 


been married, and accompanied on their tours by their wives; ~ 


and the brothers of the Lord (Mark vi. 3) who are 
certainly to be distinguished from the twelve (cf. Acts i. 14), in 
spite of the fact that Peter, who is last mentioned belonged to 
that body. Of these brothers the most conspicuous was James 
(Gal. i. 19, i. g), leader of the Jerusalem church: and Peter 
(Cephas) separately mentioned because his name was specially 
familiar and his example no doubt frequently quoted in Corinth 
(i. 12). 

6. Or is it only Barnabas and myself that have not 
the right of exemption from manual toil? épyaZecOa sug- 
gests manual labour : it is used of vineyard work (Mat. xxi. 28) 
and of tent making, which was Paul’s work (Acts xviii. 3). Paul 
and Barnabas, now separated, are often mentioned in associa- 
tion (Acts xi. 30, xiii. 2, 3, Gal. ii. 9). 

7- The claims, then, which might have been legitimately 
urged by Paul were three: for his own maintenance, for the 
maintenance and travelling expenses of his wife, and for 
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8 Say I these things as a man? or saith not the 
law the same also ? 

9 For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt 
not muzzle the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. Doth God take care for oxen? 


exemption from manual labour. He proceeds to justify these 
claims by several considerations, firstly, by analogy. Who 
ever serves as a soldier at his own expense? dona, 
primarily a soldier’s rations, then his pay. The Christian 
minister is a soldier : why should he not, like any other soldier, 
be supported by those in whose behalf he enters the service ? 
Who plants a vineyard and does not eat the fruit 
thereof? Nobody. Has then the apostle, who plants a 
church, not the right to fare as well? Or who shepherds a 
flock, and does not eat of the milk of the flock? The 
apostle has also a flock to feed: has he not, like the shepherd, 


_ the right to live by it? The é maysuggest a share, or perhaps 


the source of his recompense, which may have taken other 
forms (cf. ée@ie.) besides milk: but in effect the meaning differs 
little from the direct accusative caprévy. The point of the verse 
is that workmen have a right to be rewarded for, or to share in 
the proceeds of, their toil: Christian ministers form no 


exception. 


8, ga. But for this view of their services, there is higher 
warrant than human analogy: there is scripture. Do I say 
these things merely as aman—with merely human authority ? 
or does the law not say this as well? An argument could 
always be clenched by a quotation from the Old Testament. 
The Jaw, which can be applied to the whole of the Old Testa- 
ment (to psalms, e.g. in John x. 34, xv. 25, to prophecy in 
1 Cor. xiv. 21), is here specifically the law of Moses, that is 
Pentateuch. For in the law of Moses it stands written, 
«Thou shalt not muzzle an ox that is threshing”’ 
(Deut. xxv. 4). The threshing was performed chiefly in two 
ways, either by the feet of the cattle treading out the corn, or 
by a sledge driven over the threshing floor. ‘The most 
common mode of threshing is with the ordinary slab called 
mowrej, which is drawn over the floor by a horse or yoke of 
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10 Or saith he z¢ altogether for our sakes ? for our 
sakes, no doubt, ¢hzs is written : that he that plougheth 
should plough in hope ; and that he that thresheth in 
hope should be partaker of his hope. 


oxen, until not only the grain is shelled out, but the straw itself is 
ground into chaff. . . . The command of Moses not to muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn is literally obeyed to this day 
by most farmers, and you often see the oxen that draw the 
mowrej eating from the floor as they revolve. There are 
niggardly peasants, however, who do muzzle the ox” (Thomson, 
The Land and the Book, p. 540). 

gb, 10. Now what is the meaning of such alaw? Is it for 
the oxen that God careth? or does He (God: or perhaps 
it, the law, scripture) not clearly (xé»rwe, by all means) say it 
on OUR account ? that is, not onman’s account, but on account 
of Christian ministers, such as Paul. To the question, “ Is it for 
the oxen that God cares,” Paul clearly expects the answer 
No. It is just as plain that the only answer that accords with 
the spirit of the Old Testament, is an affirmative. God does 
most assuredly care for the oxen, and not only on our account, 
but on their own. Old Testament legislation was nobly 
merciful to the beasts. A righteous man careth for the life of 
his beast (Prov. xii. 10). God caused the grass to grow for the 
cattle (Ps. civ. 14), He gives to the beast his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry (Ps. cxlvii. 9), and he spares Nineveh, 
with its “much cattle” (Jonah iv. 11). Jesus shared this view 
of the dumb creation—the birds andthe sheep. Paul’s question 
here is touched by the Rabbinism in which he had been trained ; 
but though his interpretation of the passage is hardly just to the 
spirit of the Old Testament, his application of it is singularly 
happy. As the ox must not be muzzled, but must be free to 
feed as he does his hard work upon the threshing-floor, so must 
the Christian minister be free to “eat and drink” at the cost of 
the church for which he works. Yes, it was for our sake it 
was written, to wit, that the plower ought to plough in 
hope and the thresher to thresh, in hope of sharing. 
This is by some regarded asa citation from some lost apocryphal 
book, but the clause is rather explanatory of the preceding 
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11 If we have sown unto you spiritual things, zs 7 
a great thing if we shall reap your carnal things? 

12 If others be partakers of ¢Azs power over you, 
are not we rather? Nevertheless we have not used 
this power ; but suffer all things, lest we should hinder 
the gospel of Christ. 


quotation (“to wit that”), than causal (‘‘ because,” as R.V. takes 
it). In that case the plower and the thresher are primarily to 
be understood of the ox, and secondarily of the Christian 
teacher. The true reading appears to be cal 6 ddopy (with 
adody, governed by dette, understood) éx’ éhride rod peréyery. 
A.V. rests on a confused reading cal 6 ddody Tije éAridoc 
peréxery éx’ édride (and he that thresheth in hope should be 
partaker of his hope)—a reading apparently due to the 
mistake of supposing that jeréyeey was directly governed by 
égeidec (Ought to share), a mistake which involved further alter- 
ation and expansion. The principle of the verse is that the 
worker should be relieved from all anxiety, pépeuva : he must be 
able to cherish the “ hope of sharing.” 

11, 12. After appealing to scripture, Paul now appeals to the 
common sense of the Corinthians; and by an effective juxta- 
position of we and you (peice piv: ipetc, bpov), he produces a 
contrast which it is impossible to reproduce in English. If 
WE sowed spiritual things for YOU, is ita great thing 
if WE shall reap YOUR carnal things? Besides the 
contrast between we and you, there are the further contrasts 
between the sowing and the reaping, and between the spiritual 
and the carnal. The sower has a right to look for a harvest: 
surely no one would grudge him a harvest of so inferior a kind 
as that which he claims. It is no great thing if one who brought 
them the unspeakable gift of the gospel should have the paltry 
recompense of meat and drink, especially as others, with less 
claim, had enjoyed it ; for if others share in the right over 
you, of which I speak, do not we yet more? for Paul was, in a 
unique sense, father of the Corinthian church (iv. 15). He has 
argued with skill and force for the right to these privileges and 
exemptions ; but, he goes on, we made no use of this right: 
instead, we put up with all sorts of things, such things as 
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13 Do ye not know that they which minister 
about holy things live of the things of the temple? 
and they which wait at the altar are partakers with 
the altar? 

14 Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 
which preach the gospel should live of the gospel. 

15 But I have used none of these things: neither 
have I written these things, that it should be so done 


he enumerates in iv. 11 ff.—hunger, thirst, persecution, the con- 
tempt of the world. And his reason for refusing to avail him- 
self of what he could have rightly claimed is that we may 
offer no kind of (rw’) hindrance to the gospel of Christ. 
His self-denial in ch. viii. was for the brethren’s sake, here it is 
for the gospel’s sake. Had he insisted upon his rights as a 
Christian minister, the ‘‘ good news ” might have been mis- 
understood: the gospel must be allowed to shine in its own 
light, and no conduct of his, however innocent, must be allowed 
to obscure it (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 7-11). 

13. The argument for the right of the Christian minister to 
maintenance he now strengthens still further by an appeal to 
the practice of the priests. Do you not know (cf. ver. 24),— 
you wise men ought to know—that those who are engaged 
in the sacred offices eat the things that come from 
the sacred place (that is, the temple), and that those 
who attend upon (rapedpevorrec, cf. vii. 35, rd evmdpedpoy ro 
xupiy) the altar have their portion with the altar? That is, 
the fire claims part, and the rest goes to the priests. Some 
suppose that the reference of the first clause is to heathen 
practice, others to the Levites: more probably, however, both 
clauses refer to the Jewish priests. 

14, 15a. The principle of this law of the old covenant—that 
he who is engaged in sacred offices should be maintained—is 
confirmed by Jesus. So also did the Lord—not God, but 
Jesus—ordain for those who proclaim the gospel, that 
they should live from the preaching of the gospel. The 
workman, said Jesus, deserves his food (Mat. x. 10) or his 
wages (Luke x. 7). Jesus, who came to “fulfil” the law (Mat. 
v. 17) fulfilled it here also, But as for me (éy#), says Paul, I 
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unto me: for z¢ were better for me to die, than that 
any man should make my glorying void. 


have made no use of these things, of these rights which he 
has so elaborately defended by appeals to analogy, scripture, 
common sense, Jewish practice, and the ordinance of the Lord. 
This has been his settled practice (xéxpnya, pf.) to make no 
use of them—a more comprehensive statement than éypyodpeba 
(aor.), ver. 12. It is interesting to note how a word of Jesus 
settles the matter. With this appeal the discussion is closed. 


Paul’s Renouncement and Reward (ix. 15b-18). 

15b. Paul has argued so warmly and convincingly for his 
rights as a Christian minister that the statement of his refusal 
to avail himself of those rights comes as a sudden surprise. 
He has argued the case for others—the minister is entitled 
to the support of the church which he serves. But the Corin- 
thians need not be afraid that he is arguing for himself; the 
rights which he has defended he relinquishes in his own 
case. Now my object in writing this (éypaya, I write, 
epistolary aorist) is not that such steps (that is, for my 
support) be taken in my case. No! I had rather die 
than——-: he cannot bear even to utter the thought that is 
in his mind—“than live at the expense of a church which 
contests my right to maintenance” so he goes on: (this) 


- boast of mine no man shall make void—the boast, namely, 


that he proclaimed the gospel for nothing. The abrupt turn 
thus given to the sentence is very effective, though it must 
be admitted that this particular kind of ellipse is very unusual, 
if not unparalleled. It may partly be explained by the fact 
that Paul is dictating. The great variations in the MSS. show 
that the early transcribers were perplexed. Instead of ovdeic, 


_ presupposed by the above translation, iva ree is read in some, 


the following verb being read either as xevéon (subj.) or 


- xeviooet (fut. ind.). If iva ric xevwoee (ind.) had been the original 


reading, the irregularity of the construction, though not without 
parallel, might easily have led to the subsequent changes : obdeic 
for iva rec, on the one hand, or xevwoy (subj.) for cevooee on 
the other hand. The translation would then be: I had rather 
die than that any one should make void my boast—the same 
meaning much less passionately expressed. 
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16 For though I preach the gospel, | have nothing 
to glory of ; for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe Is 
unto me, if I preach not the gospel ! 

17 For if I dothis thing willingly, I havea reward : 
but if against my will, a dispensation of the gosped is 
committed unto me. 

18 What is my reward then? Verily that, when I 
preach the gospel, | may make the gospel of Christ 
without charge, that I abuse not my power in the 
gospel. 


16, 17. This boast (lit. ‘‘matter of glorying”) which must on 
no account be made void, is that Paul preaches the gospel 
without cost to the church, not simply that he preaches—he 
cannot help that. For in merely proclaiming the gospel, I 
have no cause to boast, for it is a case of musi—necessity 
is laid upon me: yes, misery is mine (lit. woe [an inter- 
jection] is fo me) if I do not preach. No reward, he means, 
is due to a man who works, as he worked for the gospel, under 
constraint. For if it is of my own free will that I am 
doing this (that is, preaching)—as it is not, for mecessity is 
laid upon me—then I have my reward. If, on the other 
hand, it is not of my own free will—and this is the real 
state of affairs—I have had a stewardship entrusted to me, 
and as such, am not entitled to reward. Fidelity is expected 
in a steward (iv. 2, where the words are similar), but he is 
not entitled to a reward for doing what it was his duty to 
do (Luke xvii. 10). 

18. Paul then, neither expects nor desires a reward for 
preaching: indeed, he nobly argues that, under the terms 
of his commission—constrained (avayxn) as he was—it was 
impossible. Yet he has his reward. What then is my 
reward? It is one which could only appeal to a noble, 
unselfish, and wholly consecrated mind—the reward of dis- 
pensing with reward, of preaching the gospel for nothing ; 
it is that in preaching, I may make the gospel message 
free of charge (cf. Acts xx. 33), so that I might not use 
to the full (caraypicacba, cf. vii. 31) the right that is mine 
in proclaiming the gospel. Alford explains, “ What is the 
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19 For though I be free from all men, yet have I 
_ made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the 
more. 

20 And unto the Jews I became asa Jew, that | 
might gain the Jews; to them that are under the 


prospect of reward that could induce me to preach the gospel 
gratuitously ?” regarding the whole verse (not simply the first 
clause) as the question: and the answer he finds in the 
“gaining” (xepyow), that is, the “salvation” (wow, ver. 22) 
of the greater number (ver. 19). It is certainly significant, in 
a context which discusses reward, that the word gain should 
be repeated no less than five times. This sort of gain is also 
thoroughly in keeping with the spirit of Paul : cf. 1 Thes. ii. 19, 
20, where he speaks of the Thessalonians as “our hope, joy, 
glory, crown of glorying” (xcavyjeewc) at the coming of our 
Lord Jesus. The chief objection to this view is that with 
ver. 19 the thought seems to take a slightly different turn: 
vv. 18, 19 are not so intimately connected as the above inter- 
pretation presupposes, 


The Versatile Self-Abnegation of Zeal (ix. 19-23). 

1g. Paul had rights, éfoveia (ver. 18) as a preacher of the 
gospel, but he did not make use of them (vv. 12, 15, 18): 
he was free (vv. 1, 19), but he made no use of his liberty, except 
to make himself the slave of everybody; and this he did 
that he might win them. For being free from all, I made 
myself the slave of all (the juxtaposition ravrwy maou it 
is impossible to reproduce in English)—a strange use of liberty, 
but it was that I might win the greater number for 
Christ and salvation (cow, ver. 22)—greater than would have 
been won without this accommodation of himself to everybody. 
He does not say all, his only hope is to win some (ver. 22). 
The “gain” which Paul expects from his ministry is not 
money, nor even maintenance, but souls. 
_ 20. He proceeds to illustrate the various types of bondage 
to which he, the free man, submitted, for the gospel’s sake. 
For example (cai), I became to the Jews as a Jew—as 
a Jew, for he was no longer a Jew in the ordinary sense— 


a 
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law, as under the law, that I might gain them that 
are under the law; 

21 To them that are without law, as without law, 
(being not without law to God, but under the law to 
Christ,) that I might gain them that are without 
law. 


that I might win Jews. Though he was well aware, for 
example, that “circumcision is nothing” (vii. 19), he had 
Timothy circumcised “ because of the Fews that were in those 
parts” (Acts xvi. 3, cf. Gal. v. 11); and he took upon him 
specifically Jewish vows (Acts xviii. 18, cf. xxi. 23 ff.). To 
those under the Mosaic law—not so much “the Jews,” who 
are already mentioned (unless it--be a case of rhetorical 
repetition, or the better to point the contrast with the next 
clause), but circumcised proselytes—I became as under the 
law, though I am not myself under the law—as a Christian, | 
Paul is no longer under the f¥ewish law (Gal. ii. 19)—that I 
might win those under the law. The clause (4) ey airoc 
ix vouoy) Was accidentally omitted from the common text, and 
so from A.V., owing to the similarity of ending to that of 
the previous clause. 

21. To those that are without the Mosaic law—the 
heathen, as opposed to the Jews, who have it—I became as 
one without law, not of course that I am really without 
the law of God, but within the law of Christ (cf. Gal. vi. 2), 
that I might gain them that are without law. In dealing 
with the heathen, he accommodated himself to their standpoint, 
as when he pointed the people of Lystra to the rain from 
heaven and fruitful seasons as a witness to God (Acts xiv. 17), 
and still more strikingly at Athens, where he took his text 
from an inscription on a Greek altar, and quoted in his sermon 
from a Greek poet (Acts xvii.). Paul is specially careful here 
to safeguard himself. He adopted for the moment, and to 
“gain” them, the standpoint of the avoue, but he was nct 
really avopoc: he acknowledged the great law of God which 
had found its perfect expression in Christ, so that he is in law 
in respect of Christ. Here again (cf. i. 3, iii. 23) the connection 
of Christ and God is striking. 
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22 To the weak became I as weak, that I might 
gain the weak: I am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some. 

23 And this I do for the gospel’s sake, that I 
might be partaker thereof with you. 


22. To the weak I became weak—not as weak (A.V.), 
but really weak (cf. 2 Cor. xi. 29) as though he not merely 
understood but shared their weakness—that I might gain the 
weak. The weak are the scrupulous (viii. 7); and though 
through knowledge, Paul rises above their scruple, in love he 
shares it (viii. 1). These are but four illustrations of the policy 
that governed his whole ministry, to meet each man sym- 
pathetically on his own ground: I have become all things 
to all men (roic rao, all the men with whom he had to do). 
This elasticity, which might be interpreted as moral indifference 
or even as time-serving, is really an anxious spiritual sympathy : 
its motive is that by all means I may save some. His 
efforts are abundant, but his hopes are modest—for the 
salvation of some: he knows the stern realities with which 
he has to contend. The word save defines the word gain: 


_ he gains them by saving them. 


23. Not only this particular policy of accommodation, but 
all Paul’s acts, were dictated by his love for the gospel. And 
not only this, but all things I do for the gospel’s sake, 
that I may become a joint (civ) partaker in it and its 


- blessings—especially its blessing of salvation (s@ow, ver. 22). 


In his effort to save others, he must not forget or neglect 
his own salvation. These words are characterized, as Bengel 


' remarks, by great modesty: his aim is to become a sharer 


with others. 


This whole passage (ix. 1-23) is written with considerable 
warmth, and illustrates both the practical wisdom and the 
spiritual greatness of the apostle. In eager, rapid logic he 
argues for the maintenance of the ministry by the church, 
and his arguments are in large measure still valid. One who 
gives his whole time to the spiritual nurture of others ought 
himself to be relieved of sordid anxieties. Work that deeply 
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touches the mind or heart can never be adequately recompensed 
in money, and it is surely no great thing (ver. 11) if such workers 
have their needs generously supplied by those for whose 
highest welfare they do so much, Jesus Himself said that 
the workman deserves his food (or wages); and the church 
has the duty of making a reasonable and not ungenerous 
provision for those who serve her. 

But Paul himself makes no use of those rights (vv. 12, 15) 
for which he has argued with such conviction. After fighting 
the battle for others, he refuses to share in the spoils of victory. 
And he refuses for the gospel’s sake ; he is fearful of offering 
to it any manner of hindrance through any act of his (ver. 12). 
To accept even the most meagre remuneration for preaching 
might, under the circumstances, have exposed the “good 
news” to misrepresentation ; and Paul will take no risk. He 
preaches because he cannot help it, and he deserves no reward 
for that: the only reward he desires is the salvation of those 
for whose sake he denies himself. 

Incidentally we get a glimpse of the secret of Paul’s over- 
whelming power as a preacher: he preached under an irresis- 
tible impulse, and with the consciousness that a divine constraint 
was upon him. “Woe is me if I preach not”—that is the 
stuff of which the great preachers are made, the Luthers, 
the Wesleys, the Whitefields (ver. 16). And a preacher of 
this kind, when his authority is challenged, can usually, though 
not perhaps invariably, point to results. “Are ye not my 
work in the Lord?” (ver. 1). 

But nothing better illustrates Paul’s greatness as a spiritual 
leader than his power of adapting himself to all sorts and 
conditions of men; and it is here that many who aspire to 
be leaders fail. Though a Christian, Paul retained completely 
his power to look at the world with the eyes of the Jew; 
though himself a man of broad and of the broadest mind, 
he could understand, and for practical purposes share, the 
scruples of the narrow-minded. Such he called not bigot, 
but brother. A single illustration may be taken from the 
situation in the church to-day. Defenders of the modern view 
of the Bible sometimes speak of the supporters of “ orthodoxy” 
in language that is harsh, discourteous, and provocative of 
ill-feeling ; but that is surely not the way to “win some.” 
If a man is to be won, he must first be understood ; his stand- 
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24 Know ye not that they which run in a race 
run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that 
ye may obtain. 
25 And every man that striveth for the mastery 
is temperate in all things. Now they do z¢ to obtain 
a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible. 


point must be not only intelligently, but sympathetically con- 
sidered. The weak will only be saved by one who is tender 
to weakness. In short, the man who would “save some” 
for Christ must learn to be their friend and servant (ver. 19), 
he must be a master in that divine art of versatility which 
enables him to “become all things to all men.” 


Paul’s Race for Life (ix. 24-27). 

The thought hinted at the close of ver. 23, that Paul has 
to consider his own salvation as well as that of others, is 
worked out in this section with great and graphic earnestness. 
24. Do you not know—as Corinthian Greeks, of course, 
they could not help knowing—that of those who run in the 
race-course—the stadium was about half a quarter of a mile 
in length—while all run, only one gets the prize. piv... 
éé well contrasts the many competitors with the single winner. 
The Corinthians would be especially familiar with the Isthmian 
games. It is hard to win this race—all are in earnest, all 
are temperate (ver. 25), but only one is victor—and it is equally 


hard, or infinitely harder to win the Christian race; it is 
- not enough to enter for it. Therefore run in that fashion— 


like those earnest, temperate (ver. 25) runners, or rather, like 
the successful competitor—in order that ye may attain the 


_ prize. (Not “run in such a way as to attain,’ which would 


rather be #ore caradaPeiv.) 
25. Now at the Greek games every combatant, and not 


_ the winner alone, exercises in all things positive self- 


7 | * 


control, which is more than mere negative abstinence: he 

must be his own master. For ten months before the contest, 

the competitors were under the strictest obligations to refrain 

from every indulgence which might have impaired their strength. 

Another contrast with péy ... dé: they verily, the foot- 
10 
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26 I therefore so run, not as uncertainly ; so fight 
I, not as one that beateth the air: 
27 But I keep under my body, and bring z¢ into 
subjection: lest that by any means, when I have 
preached to others, I myself should be a castaway. 


runners, that they may get a corruptible crown of pine- 
leaves (such at this time was a reward in the Isthmian games), 
we Christians on the other hand, an incorruptible crown of 
eternal life (cf. 1 Tim. vi. 12). 

26, 27. The prize of the Christian race was infinitely more 
precious: therefore I for my part (éy#) so run as not 
uncertainly (lit. not unclearly)—his course was clear: he saw 
the goal and pressed steadily and strenuously on to it. He 
changes the metaphor from running to boxing, to bring out 
the idea of the vigour with which the foe must be assailed. 
So (emphatic, and almost pictorial) I box, as one beating 
a real enemy, not air. The Christian struggle is not a sham- 
fight, but a fight with an enemy on whom sturdy blows must 
rain. Paul knew whereof he spoke: he had “fought with 
beasts at Ephesus” (xv. 32). But on the contrary I beat 
my body—his own body is the enemy—black and blue, and 
lead it away captive like a beaten antagonist, lest haply, 
after having heralded salvation to others, I should turn 
out to be rejected myself. The imagery of the games 
is kept up throughout the passage. itrwmdfw, to strike a heavy 
blow in the face, beneath the eyes (id, oy). It is the word 
used in Luke xviii. 5, of the widow’s continuous assault upon 
the unjust judge. (bromad{w, a less graphic word, I press under, 
is also read in the text before us.) xnpvéac, the regular word 
for preaching, appears here to have a flavour of its primary 
connotation, acting as herald—«ijpvf: the herald announced 
the conditions of the game and the names of the victors: 
&ddxeoc, One who is rejected (from the prize). 


The strenuousness of Paul’s religion is strikingly illustrated 
by this passage. The self-restraint which he practises is for 
the gospel’s sake (ver. 12), for others’ sake (ver. 22), and 
not less for his own sake. His work for others does not 
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CHAPTER X 


: 1 Moreover, brethren, I would not that ye should 
be ignorant, how that all our fathers were under the 
cloud, and all passed through the sea; 


exempt him from work upon himself : he faces the possibility 
of his ultimately losing the prize (ver. 27). Therefore he 
must fight, for his soul, with grim earnestness : his body is the 
- enemy (Rom. viii. 13), and it must be a fight to the finish 
(GovAaywyé). The “bruising” of the body must not be taken, 
as some extremists have taken it, literally: it is a figure, 
just like the running of the race. But it shows the deadly 
earnestness with which Paul engaged in this struggle with 
himself. The struggle with the body and all that it stands 
for, is not, if it be serious, a beating of the air, but a wrestling 
with a strong, resolute, and implacable foe. If Paul’s own 
struggle is so severe, the Corinthians and other men must 
see to it that they do not take their struggle and their race 
too lightly. It is only by so running—like the winner at 
the Greek games—that we can attain. 


The Danger of Relapse, as Illustrated by Ancient Israel (x. 1-13). 


7 The connection between this paragraph and the last, obscured 
. by the moreover of A.V., is very intimate (yap: R.V. for). Paul 
has just been showing the overwhelming importance of self- 
discipline. He himself practises it, not only for the sake of 
the gospel and of others, but for his own soul’s sake. It is 
not enough to enter upon the Christian race, we must run like 
- the man who wins the prize. The Christian conflict is no 
__ sparring contest ; we must lay about us till the enemy is pros- 
trate. There is always the grim possibility that one who has 
begun well may end badly (addxpoc). Steady, strenuous vigi- 
lance and perseverance will alone enable a man to “attain.” 


a a 


‘This principle is strikingly illustrated, Paul goes on to say, in 
the history of ancient Israel. They began well, enjoyed signal 
privileges, and in the end they were rejected: their bones 


bleached the desert. Those who shouted and sang over the 
victory at the Red Sea, never reached the promised land. 
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2 And were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud 
and in the sea; 


Their corpses lay scattered and inglorious upon the wilderness 
where they had played the apostate. 

Therefore let the Corinthians take heed, and not become 
like them: let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall. If Israel fell, and Paul contemplates for himself at 
least the possibility of a fall, let the Corinthians beware. 

Further, this discussion of ancient Israel’s sacramental experi- 
ences of baptism and the supper prepares the way for the 
discussion of the Christian sacrament and what it involved 
(x. 14-xi. 34). 

1-5. The contrast in vv. 1-5 is between the all—raprec five 
times repeated—who had enjoyed high privilege, and the very 
small minority (only two)—oix év rote wAeioor (ver. 5), who had 
been saved from destruction. This may be brought out in 
English by while or though ... yel. FFor—considering the 
danger, to which I have just alluded, of ultimate reprobation 
(ix. 27)—I would not have you ignorant, brethren (the 
kindly address before the grave warning) : this phrase occurs 
several times in Paul’s epistles, usually to introduce an impor- 
tant subject, which is either not adequately known or likely to 
be ignored (cf. Rom. xi. 25) ; that, though ALL our fathers 
were under the cloud which guided their march (cf. Ex. xiv. 
19) and ALL passed through the Red Sea, and ALL had 
themselves baptized (éGazricayro) unto the leadership of 
Moses, and ALL ate the same spiritual food and ALL 
drank the same spiritual drink—for all the way they kept 
drinking (émvoy, impf.) of a spiritual rock which continually 
followed them (and the rock was Christ) : though, in short, 
all our fathers enjoyed these privileges, yet not with the 
greater part of them—indeed. only with two, Caleb and 
Joshua (Num. xiv. 30)—was God well-pleased: so displeased 
was He that He destroyed them—for they were laid pros- 
trate in death in the wilderness (Num. xiv. 16). 

I, 2. Our fathers : they were strictly the fathers of the Jews. 
But Paul is probably not thinking of the Jews in the church 
of Corinth; but rather of the Christian church as one with | 
ancient Israel. The cloud is that which guided their march 
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3 And did all eat the same spiritual meat ; 

4 And did all drink the same spiritual drink ; for 
they drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them : 
and that Rock was Christ. 


(Ex. xiii. 21), and is specially mentioned in connection with 
the incident of the Red Sea (Exod. xiv. 19). As the cloud 
was said to overshadow them (Ps. cv. 39), they could be de- 
scribed as under the cloud. The reference to the successful 
crossing of the Red Sea is primarily meant to illustrate the 
divine favour enjoyed by Israel, but the context shows that 
it was also intended to symbolize baptism: Jn the cloud and 
in the sea they received or gave themselves unto baptism. The 
middle voice é¢Gazricarro is deliberately chosen to imply their 
consent (cf. vi. 11), and is undoubtedly to be preferred to 
the easier éGarxris@ycav, which is read by some MSS. By 
this experience they acknowledged their allegiance to Moses, 
gave themselves over to his leadership, and, in this sense were 
baptized unto him, as Christians were baptized unto Christ. 
The analogy between Israel’s experience at the Red Sea and 
baptism is, to the modern mind, certainly not very close. The 
cloud and the sea represent the water: Israel went under the 


_ one and through the other on dry land—that is all. But Paul 


is interested here in detecting analogies between ancient Israel 
and the Christian church, and in finding in Israel’s history 
anticipations of Christian sacraments and experiences: Christ 
Himself was present throughout the wilderness wanderings 
according to 4c. 

3, 4. All ate the same spiritual food—not the same as we 
Christians eat; but all alike, each ate the same as the other, 
though the results were so different (cf. 5) ; and all drank the 
same spiritual drink. The food and the drink are the manna 
(Exod. xvi. 13 ff.) and the water of Rephidim (Exod. xvii. 1-6) 
at the one end of the wanderings, and of Kadesh (Num. xx. 
2 ff.) at the other. But why then spiritual? The manna and 
the water are represented as miraculous: the manna, eg. is 
in Ps. Ixxviii. 24, food from heaven. This is part of the 
meaning, but not the whole of it. The miraculous manna was 
intended to point men beyond itself to the creating and sus- 
taining power of God. “He fed thee with manna that he 
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we ee 
5 But with many of them God was not well 

pleased: for they were overthrown in the wilderness. 
6 Now these things were our examples, to the 

intent we should not lust after evil things, as they 

also lusted. 


might make thee know that man doth not live by bread alone, 
but by everything that proceedeth out of the mouth of Jehovah 
doth man live” (Deut. viii. 3). The manna had a spiritual value : 
it was a testimony to a sphere beyond that of natural and sen- 
suous experience (cf. ii. 14) : so also the water, struck from the 
flinty rock (cf. Ps. Ixxviii. 15 f.). The food and drink were in- 
tended to sustain the spirit as well as the body, and to strengthen 
faith ina spiritualorder. Indeed, these things were witnesses not 
so much to an order as to a presence—the presence of Christ. 
The water which they drank came from a spiritual rock which 
followed them all the way, and that rock not only typified but 
actually was Christ. This thought may have been suggested 
to Paul by the Jewish tradition that the Israelites were accom- 
panied on their march by a rock “ globular, like a bee-hive,” 
which rolled after the camp. The use of the word sfiritual 
shows that Paul did not himself literally adopt this grotesque 
tradition, but he appears in this passage to have adapted it. 
The manna and the water (though only the latter is specifically 
alluded to in this connection) are manifestations of the wonder- 
working presence not so much of God, as of Christ, according 
to this passage. This implication of Christ in Israel’s early 
history is very rare in the New Testament; for another illus- 
tration, cf. Heb. xi. 26, where Moses in Egypt bears “the 
reproach of Christ.” Considering the preceding reference to 
baptism, and the subsequent allusion to the Lord’s supper 
(vv. 16 f.), it seems highly probable that Paul regarded the 
food and drink of the wilderness as symbolic of that supper. 

5- Many were called, but few were chosen. All were privi- 
leged, all but two were destroyed, just as in the Greek races, 
there were many competitors, but only one winner (ix. 24). 

6. The situation in ancient Israel bids fair to be repeated 
in Corinth, and that story was written that we may take warn- 
ing. Paul goes on to point the moral more explicitly. Now 
these things—Israel’s initial privileges and ultimate fall—were 
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7 Neither be ye idolaters, as were some of them; 
as it 1s written, The people sat down to eat and drink, 
and rose up to play. 

8 Neither let us commit fornication, as some of 
them committed, and fell in one day three and 
twenty thousand. 


made examples for us (rather than in these things they proved 
types of us) to the end that we do not lust incessantly (lit. 
be not lusters, éx:Supnrdc) after evil things, as they on their 
part (xaé) lusted. History is too apt to repeat itself : they and 
we, the fathers (ver. 1) and the children—and so the sin rolls on, 
unless we allow ourselves to be taught by the fate of the fathers. 
They lusted after the good things of Egypt which they had 
left behind (Num. xi. 4, 5), and the Corinthians are similarly 
tempted by the attractions of the heathen life which they had 
nominally abandoned. 

7- After this general warning, Paul now enumerates the 
temptations in detail. First and fundamental was idolatry. 
Do not become idolaters, as some of them, that is, the 
Israelites. That was their temptation—as it stands in scrip- 
ture (Exod. xxxii. 6), ‘‘ The people sat down to eat and 
drink, and rose up to play,”’ on the occasion of their making 
of the golden calf—and no less is it your temptation in Corinth. 
The pointed reference to eating in connection with idolatry 
recalls the broad-minded brother who sat at table in the 


idol’s temple (viii. 10) and retrospectively condemns his conduct 


as practical idolatry (cf. ver. 21). Whether the play (dancing, 
Exod. xxxii. 19) took a licentious form or not, it is not without 
significance that the apostle mentions fornication immediately 
after idolatry (ver. 8). The worship of Aphrodite in Corinth 
certainly involved immorality, though it is hardly likely that 
a Christian would need to be warned against participation in 
such a cult as that. 

8-10. Nor let us commit fornication, as some of them 
did with the Moabitish women, as recorded in Num. xxv. I-3. 
This immorality was also the result of idolatry ; and the end 
of it was that there fell in one day twenty-three thousand 
—twenty-four thousand, according to Num. xxv. 9. Apparently 
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9 Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them 


also tempted, and were destroyed of serpents. 

10 Neither murmur ye, as some of them also 
murmured, and were destroyed of the destroyer. 

11 Now all these things happened unto them 


this is either a slip of memory on the part of Paul, or an error 
of some transcriber who mistook 7 for 7. Nor let us put the 
patience of the Lord to the test (cf. Isaiah vii. 13), as some 
of them did, when they complaimed that they had been 
brought up out of Egypt to perish im the wilderness (Num. xxi. 
4-6; ch xiv. 22), and they were destroyed (a4ro)\w70, 
graphic impf.) by the serpents. This testing of the divine 
patience, this challenging of the ways of God, is akin to the 
murmuring, against which Paul proceeds to caution the Corin- 
thians. Nor murmur, as some of them did on many 
occasions (cf. Num. xiv. 2), but im particular on the occasion 
of the rebellion of Korah (Num. xvi 41), and they were 
destroyed by the angel destroyer (Num. xvi. 46-49) who 
destroyed the first born of the Egyptians (Exod. xi. 23), many 
Israelites after the presumptuous sin of David (2 Sam. xxiv. 16) 
and the Assyrian host in Hezekiah’s time (Isaiah xxxvii. 36). 
As the murmuring for which Israel was thus punished was 
against Moses and Aaron (Num. xvi. 41) it is possible, though 
the point should not be pressed, that the murmuring against 
which he is cautioning the Corinthians is against himself and 
his fellow-workers—such, for example, as the challenge of his 
apostleship (ix. 1-3). In favour of this view is the fact that he 
addresses his caution here, as in ver. 7, in the second person, 
whereas in vv. 8, 9, he includes himself with the Corinthians. 
There is an almost weird iteration in the caéc reece airoy. 
Time after time Israel erred and was punished: similar sins and 
a similar fate are possibilities for the Corinthians, unless they 
allow themselves to be admonished (vovGesia, ver. 11) by the 
past. 

11-13. Now these things one after the other (ify. 
cvvépayver), happened to those men by way of example, 
and they were written once for all (aorisi, éypagy) for the 
admonition of us, unto whom the ends of the ages have 
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for ensamples: and they are written for our admoni- 
tion, upon whom the ends of the world are 
come.” 

12 Wherefore let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall. 

13 There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as is common to man: but God 2s faithful, who will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; 
but will with the temptation also make a way to 
escape, that ye may be able to bear 7¢. 


reached. Each age has its own end, and the end of all is the 
age in which Paul was writing—the age ushered in by Christ 
and preceding His second coming. The Christian church 
was the heir of all the past: history culminated in it, and the 
lessons taught by the past were for the church’s admonition. 
Consequently, asa fall is only too possible (witness the history 
of ancient Israel just alluded to) let him that imagines he 
stands, as the Corinthians, with their proneness to conceit, 
imagined, beware lest he fall. That is the lesson of the past. 
But, though there is the chance of falling, there is also the 
chance of overcoming: for temptation has not overtaken 
you except such as men can bear (lit. human): and 
besides, God can be trusted not to let you be tempted 
beyond your strength, but with the temptation he will 
also make the way out, so that you can bear up under it. 
In other words, there is need of vigilance (GX\erérw) on the 
part of man, and faith in the gracious will and the mighty power 
of God. God will watch those who watch themselves. 


Paul believed that the end of the existing order of things 
was near (vii. 26, 31), and it was partly with this in view that 
he describes his generation as that on which the ends of the 
ages have come. But in a sense this is true of our own age 
and of every age. History has issued in us; the past and its 
lessons are for us. Of the events of Israel’s history uniquely, 
but more or less of the events of all history it may be said: 
these things were examples for us (ver. 6) and they were wrilten 
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14 Wherefore, my dearly beloved, flee from 
idolatry. 

15 I speak as to wise men; judge ye what I 
say. ? 

sit The cup of blessing which we. bless, is it not 
the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the body 
of Christ ? 


for our admonition (ver. 11). This section illustrates the 
salutary influence of a knowledge of the past. I would not have 
you ignorant, brethren. We are reminded of the question of 
Jesus, Have ye not read—what David did? All the past is a 
source of instruction and warning, a revelation of the ways of 
God with men. 


The Lord or the Demons ? (x. 14-22). 

14. The previous paragraph was a general warning against 
the danger of relapse, and more particularly a warning against 
idolatry. It was the idolatry of Israel that led to the fornication 
in ver. 8, and the first of the four specific warnings ran, “ Do 
not become idolaters” (ver. 7). It is natural therefore that the 
next section should begin (or it may be, as some suppose, the 
last section ends) with the words: Wherefore, my beloved, 
flee from idolatry. The particular temptation to which the 
Corinthians were exposed, was, as we have seen (cf. note on 
Vill. 10) probably that involved in retaining their membership 
in Pagan clubs, in which union was cemented by common 
participation in a sacrificial feast. Participation in such a feast 
is altogether incompatible with participation in the Lord’s 
supper, and this contrast is elaborated with great earnestness 
throughout the section. 

15, 16. I speak as to men of good sense: judge of my 
statements for yourselves (ipeic). As for the cup which, at 
the institution of the supper, Jesus blessed, and which is thence 
known as the cup of blessing, the cup which we, that is, the 
church at large, or perhaps the presiding minister on its behalf 
—bless (that is, the cup over which we offer a prayer of 
thanksgiving: cf. Mark viii. 6, evyxapirqeac, 7, evdoyheac) : 
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17 For we deing many are one bread, and one 
body: for we are all partakers of that one bread. 

18 Behold Israel after the flesh: are not they 
which eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar? 


does it (this cup) not constitute a fellowship in the blood 
of CHRIST, with which any manner of fellowship with 
demons is inconceivable? As for the bread which we 
break, does it not constitute a fellowship in the body 
of CHRIST? The cup is mentioned before the bread, as in 
Luke xxii. 17, 19, but cf. 20. It is not impossible that the cup 
of blessing was so called from one of the cups, which bore the 
same name, in the passover feast : the old name: was confirmed 
and transformed by the blessing of Christ. Two kinds of 
fellowship are here suggested (a) that of the members with one 
another—by sharing something in common, they are associated ; 
(b) that of the members with Christ: that which they share 
in common is nota thing, but a Person, Christ Himself in His 
sacrificial aspect, symbolized by the blood shed and the body 
broken. The association of the members with Christ is as 
real as their association with each other. ‘ The power of the 
Saviour is imparted to them in the Sacrament; and they 
became a brotherhood and a fellowship in virtue of their 
common relation to Him.” It is not merely sharing in a rite, 
but union with a Person. 

17, 18. The stress of the argument lies on the fellowship of the 
members with Christ, which is incompatible with their fellowship 
with demons: verse 17 parenthetically indicates the importance 
of their fellowship with one another through their common 
participation in the sacramental bread. Seeing there is one 
bread, we, many though we be (lit. the many), are one 
body, for we all have a share from (é) the one bread. 
Against the translation of A.V. and R.V. (“for we being many 
are one bread, and one body,” A.V.; “seeing that we, who 
are many, are one bread, one body,” R.V.), the extreme 
improbability of bread being used in two entirely different 
senses in one short verse—in the former half figuratively, in the 
latter literally—may be decisively urged. Again, é« must have 
its full force: “we partake (R.V.: are partakers, A.V.) of” 
would require the simple genitive. é is bold and graphic here: 
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19 What say I then? that the idol is anything, or 
that which is offered in sacrifice to idols is anything ? 

20 But J say, that the things which the Gentiles 
sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God: 
and I would not that ye should have fellowship 
with devils. 


it has its full force, and indicates the source by taking from 
which the members hold together, have in common (pera, éxw). 
That is the bond which binds them. To illustrate this point, 
Paul asks his readers to consider the ritual practice of the Jews, 
Israel after the flesh (as opposed to the spiritual Israel: cf. 
Gal. vi. 16, iv. 29, Rom. ii. 29). Do not those who eat the 
sacrifices have fellowship in the altar? (lit. “are they 
not communicants of the altar?”). The Jews were firmly 
bound to each other by the participation in a common meal 
and to their God by the recognition of a common altar. 

Ig, 20. Paul has been arguing for the reality of the com- 
munion between the worshippers and the object of their worship 
established by the sacrificial meal. A natural inference would 
be that he attributed reality to the idols at the heathen feasts, 
and this he has already denied (viii. 4, there is mo idol in the 
world). So to guard against this false inference, he continues : 
What is it then that Iafirm? That a thing sacrificed 
to an idol is anything? Certainly not: the earth and all 
its cattle are the Lord’s, and meat will not affect our standing 
with God (viii. 8). Or am I asserting that an idol is any- 
thing? Certainly not: that I have already explicitly denied 
(viii. 4). But what I assert is this, that though the idol, 
the image itself, is nothing, these sacrifices do involve a real 
fellowship with demons. Evil spirits, under the leadership 
of Satan, had, according to a Jewish belief which Paul shared, 
real existence and influence, and were especially regarded 
as the inspirers of heathen cults (2 Cor. iv. 4, Eph. ii. 2, vi. 
12): consequently, the sacrifices which the heathen offer, 
they offer to demons, and not, as a liberally disposed 
person might maintain, to God,—a quotation from Deut. xxxii. 
17 (cf. Ps. cvi. 37)—and I do not wish you to have 
fellowship in demons. “Behind the idol to which the 
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21 Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and 
the cup of devils: ye cannot be partakers of the 
Lord’s table, and of the table of devils. 

22 Do we provoke the Lord to jealousy? are we 
stronger than he? 


Pagan society sacrifices is a certain demonic power; and 
those who participate in the sacrificial feast become united 
in a mystic union with that power and with one another’ 
(Ramsay in Expositor, 1900, vol. ii. p. 438, cf. 1901, vol. iii. 
p- too ff.). 

2I, 22. Such a mystic union was obviously completely 
exclusive of union with Christ. There was a spiritual in- 
compatibility between them. No man can serve two masters. 
Ye simply cannot drink the Lord’s cup and the demons’ 
cup: ye cannot share the Lord’s table and the demons’ 
table. A Christian cannot bind himself by a solemn 
ritual to a power which is the enemy of Christ (cf. the xéprn 
in vi. 15). Or do we have the stupidity and the audacity 
to provoke the Lord to jealousy? (cf. Deut. xxxii. 21). 
The Lord might be God, but coming immediately after ver. 
21 (the cup and the table of the Lord), it is no doubt Christ. 
Are we stronger than He? Surely we do not suppose 
that we can brave with impunity the righteous indignation 
of the powerful Christ (cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 3). 


The temptation for a broad-minded Corinthian to retain 
his fellowship in an association which had brought him 
stimulus, profit, or friendship must have been great. He 
could argue that the meat partaken of at the common meal 
was unobjectionable, because the idol to which it had been 
sacrificed was unreal, and that conscience therefore was in 
no way involved. Paul’s answer is coloured by the beliefs 
of the time: the sacrifice is offered to real demons, and it 
throws the worshippers into real association with them—an 
association incompatible with their fellowship with Christ. 
The form of the argument is temporary, but the principle 
behind Paul’s statement is permanently true. A Christian 
must not identify himself—least of all in a formal and solemn 
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manner—with influences which, however seemingly inno- 
cent in expression, are anti-Christian in their origin and 
presuppositions. The bond between Christians must be a 
Christian bond: any other bond is not only a disloyalty, 
but a contradiction. In the words of Professor Ramsay, 
“the danger which Paul dreads in the Pagan societies 
was the formation of a tie of brotherhood inconsistent with 
and opposed to the tie of Christian union. Intercourse with 
Pagans is not forbidden; one may mix in ordinary society, 
even though one knows that the Pagan does not obey those 
principles of pure life which the Christians must comply 
with. One may do business with them, accept their invitations, 
eat and drink with them; but one should not bind oneself 
to them by the ties of a common solemn ritual, which exercises 
a strong constraining force on the will and nature of man, 
and prevents him from real devotion to Christ” (Expositor, 


1g00, vol. ii. p. 439). 


The Limits of Liberty (x. 23-xi. 1). 


The last quotation will serve to introduce the next section, 
which discusses the legitimacy of buying in the open market 
or eating in a private house meat that had been offered in 
sacrifice to idols. This case is essentially different from 
that discussed in the last section. The idol is nothing, and 
the meat offered to it unobjectionable, yet there to partake 
of it was regarded as a practical denial of Christ, while here 
such conduct is tolerable. The difference is that there it 
was eaten at the demon’s table, in a way which implied 
deliberate and formal association with demons; here it is 
bought in the market or eaten in a friend’s house, where - 
the formal association with demonic powers is absent, and 
the meat can be taken for what it is worth, as a gift of the 
Lord, to whom all the earth belongs (ver. 26). 

Paul has a habit of returning, as here, to topics that 
he had discussed before (cf. viii.),—suggesting, what is on 
other grounds probable, that the letter was not all composed 
at one time. The cases here discussed would naturally be 
of frequent occurrence among the Corinthian Christians, 
and probably Paul had been expressly requested in their 
letter to discuss them. 
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23 All things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient: all things are lawful for me, but all 
things edify not. 

24 Let no man seek his own, but every man 
another’s weadth. 

25 Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, ¢haé eat, 
asking no question for conscience’ sake. 

26 For the earth zs the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof. 


23, 24. All things not in themselves reprehensible (such 
as murmuring, fornication, vv. 8, 9) are lawful: for me (ou) 
in this clause and the next, have been wrongfully inserted 
in the text under the influence of vi. 12. There the point 
was the restriction of a man’s liberty for his own sake, 
here for the sake of others. All things are lawful, but they 
are not all profitable, in the sense of edifying, as the next 
clause shows. All things are lawful, but they do not 
all build up the church (iii. 9). Here again, as in vi. 12, 
we may suppose that all things are lawful is said by the 
Corinthians, echoing perhaps a frequent word of Paul: 
the succeeding clauses will then be his retort. We must 
be prepared to limit our liberty for the church’s sake, especially 
for the sake of the scrupulous brother. Liberty is a trust, 
to be used unselfishly: let no man seek merely his own 
good, but every man also that of others (lit. the other). 
This restriction of liberty by consideration of others is 
illustrated in the sequel (ver. 28). 

25, 26. As all morally neutral things are possible, where 
no other conscience is concerned, anything that is sold in 
the market you may eat, without making any investiga- 
tion for conscience’ sake. The last clause is capable 
of two interpretations: (a) asking no questions, and that 
for the sake of conscience, that is, to keep conscience from 
being disturbed: or (b) asking no questions that arise out 
of conscientious scruples. (a) seems preferable. Paul is 
seeking to discourage the casuistical spirit: Bengel happily 
remarks “Scrupulosity is often more injurious than simplicity.” 
Paul is here thinking apparently of the conscience of the 
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27 If any of them that believe not bid you 40 @ 
feast, and ye be disposed to go; whatsoever is set 
before you, eat, asking no question for conscience’ 
sake. 
28 But if any man say unto you, This is offered in 
sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his sake that shewed 
it, and for conscience’ sake: for the earth zs the Lord’s, 


and the fulness thereof : 


scrupulous brother (ver. 24). Where this is not involved, 
the Christian has a right to claim his liberty: for the earth 
is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof—an original and 
happy application of the text, Ps. xxiv. 1. If the earth and 
all that fills it is God’s, nothing is common or unclean, and 
the meat sacrificed to idols, as it is really God’s, is as pure 
as any other. 

27-30. Similarly if one of the unbelieving Corinthians 
invites you to dinner, and you make up your mind to go 
—Paul does not forbid them (cf. v. 10), but he does not en- 
courage them—anything that is set upon the table you may 
eat, without making any investigation for conscience’ 
sake. The food is good, and if the question of its origin is 
not raised, the Christian may eat it freely. But, what if the 
question should be raised? If somebody say to you, 
‘This has been offered in sacrifice,’’ what then? Whom 
are we to conceive as making this remark? Possibly an 
unbeliever who desires to embarrass the Christian ; but more 
probably, from the sequel, a scrupulous Christian brother, as it 
is his conscience that is considered. It may be urged that a 
Christian would have used the word cidwddvroy (a thing 
sacrificed to idols), not ispé6vroyv (a sacred offering) ; but he may 
well have used the latter word out-of deference to his pagan 
host. When, then, you are definitely told that the meat has 
been offered to an idol, and another conscience will be affected 
by your conduct, do not eat it, for the sake of that man 
who gave the information and for conscience’ sake, 
practically for the sake of the conscience of the man who gave the 
information, as the next verse makes very plain : conscience, 
I mean, not your own, but the other man’s. So far as 
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29 Conscience, I say, not thine own, but of the 
other : for why is my liberty judged of another man’s 
conscience ? 

30 For if I by grace be a partaker, why am I 
evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks? 

31 Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God. 


your conscience is concerned, you are free: for why is my 
liberty — Paul identifies himself with the liberal- minded 
brother, and speaks in the first person—to be judged by 
another conscience? Another conscience—a very striking 
phrase, much stronger than the conscience of another: it as it 
were objectifies and personifies conscience. Another con- 
science may affect my action, but it cannot be a conscience for 
me : what my conscience judges to be my liberty, is still liberty 
for it. And if I on my part (éy#) partake of such food 
thankfully, that is, by saying grace before it, why am I to 
be evil spoken of in regard to that for which I (éyw) offer 
thanks? “Every creature of God is good, if it be received 
with thanksgiving” (1 Tim. iv. 4), and no man has any right 
to speak evil of me, if I partake of such food, after offering up 
a prayer of gratitude. Paul is contending for the principle of 
Christian liberty ; for the sake of another, I may refuse to 
avail myself of it, but it does not cease to be my right. As 
Bengel says, ‘‘His weak conscience cannot deprive my con- 
science of liberty.” Findlay interprets differently: ‘ What 
good end will be served by my eating under these circum- 
stances, and exposing my freedom to the censure of an 
unsympathetic conscience?” and in the next clause—if my 
thanksgiving leads to his blasphemy, what good end is served 
by that? iva ri is elliptical : supply yévyra:, in order that what 
may happen? to what purpose? why? 

X. 3I-xi. 1. The argument is concluded (ov) as often in 
Paul, by an exhortation. Whether then ye eat food that has 
been sacrificed to idols or any other food, or drink, or do 
anything (practically = whatever else ye do), do all things to 
the glory of God, i.e. with that in view, with that as your end 
(cic) : all (rayra, first and emphatic) your conduct should be 
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Reinet 
32 Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to 
the Gentiles, nor to the church of God : 
33 Even as I please all men in all ¢hings, not 
seeking mine own frofit, but the profit of many, that 
they may be saved. 


CHAPTER XI 


1 Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ. 


a progress towards that, a contribution to that. Give no 
offence either to Jews, by needlessly wounding their 
scruples, or to Greeks, eg. by an unrestricted use of your 
liberty, or to the church of God by disregarding, e.g. the 
prejudices of the scrupulous. All classes of men alike (xai-xai- 
xaé) were to be conscientiously considered—those without the 
church (Jews and Greeks), and those within. This was Paul’s 
own practice: even as I also please (that is, accommodate 
myself to, cf. ix. 22) all men in all things, not seeking 
my own advantage, but that of the many (cf. ver. 24) 
that they may be saved. This being his own practice 
(apécxw) as well as principle, he could afford to say, Show 
yourselves imitators of me, as I on my part (xayw) (am) 
of Christ, who pleased not Himself, but gave Himself to 
and for others. The glory of God and the good (iva cwféatv) 
of men—these are the two master-motives of the true Christian 
life. 


It is significant that the phrase for conscience’ sake, which occurs 
three times in this passage (vv. 25, 27, 28) should refer to the 
conscience of others (ry row érépov). Christianity is always con- 
sidering the other man ; and in every delicate problem his con- 
science is a factor as well as mine. Society and the church have 
to be edified, but they are edified, not by knowledge, but by love 
(viii. 1); and the good man will be prepared to restrict his 
liberty for his brother’s sake. At the same time that liberty 
remains, and (on what seems the more appropriate interpreta- 
tion of vv. 29, 30), Paul is as anxious to defend the liberty of 
the one man as the conscience of the other. The earth is the 


the fiat thera! and the more the scruples of 
w-minded brother are dispelled by clearer insight and 
g charity, the wider will be the range of actual as well 
theoretical liberty, till all morally neutral things will be 
le. But in the meantime it is our duty, in matters that 
> not violate principle, to accommodate ourselves ‘in all 
s to all men,” with the hope and the aim of winning and 
ng them. This is the true Imitatio Christi 


THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


(xi.—xiv.) 


CHAPTER XI 


2 Now I praise you, brethren, that ye remember 
me in all things, and keep the ordinances, as I 
delivered them to you. 


After the elaborate discussion of the Christian’s relation to 
idolatry and the customs with which it was implicated, it is 
fitting that the apostle should turn to the consideration of the 
question of true worship. This was the more necessary, as 
abuses had grown up in connection with the conduct of public 
worship. The women had claimed and enjoyed an unseemly 
prominence, and the Lord’s supper had been administered in 
a manner not only unbecoming, but disgraceful. Paul pro- 
ceeds therefore to consider these questions, and others con- 
nected with the public life of the church, such as the exercise 
of spiritual gifts; and this leads him to discuss the mutual 
dependence of the members of the church, and the incom- 
parable superiority of love. 


Women and the Veil (xi. 2-16). 


One of the indirect results of Paul’s preaching was a growing 
assertiveness on the part of the women. His great and daring 
words were liable to misunderstanding and abuse. The 
doctrine that “all things are possible to me” had been in- 
terpreted as licence, and the doctrine that “ there can be neither 
Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there can 
be no male and female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. iii. 28), easily lent itself to similar misinterpretation. Paul 
has to remind the Corinthians of their duty to remain in the 
state in which they had been called (vii. 20, 24) ; instead, slaves 
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3 But I would have you know, that the head of 
every man is Christ; and the head of the woman zs 
the man; and the head of Christ zs God. 


had been yearning for liberty, and Christian women, as we 
learn from this chapter, had begun to throw off the conven- 
tional marks of their subordination to men, and to assert the 
equality with them which they believed themselves, as Chris- 
tians, to possess. Paul’s great doctrine of equality was begin- 
ning to be practically applied by them in disturbing and 
possibly dangerous ways : and in the interests of “ comeliness 
and order,” perhaps also for the fair name of the gospel, Paul 
utters a word of warning. 


2. Reproof is'coming; so Paul, with his customary tact 
(cf. i. 4) strikes a note of eulogy at the beginning. Now (in d& 
he passes to a new subject) I praise you that in all things 
ye have remembered and still remember me (pf. péyvnode), 
and in particular that ye maintain the traditions just as 
I delivered them to you. This eulogy,as Lietzmann suggests, 
may have been occasioned by a remark in the Corinthian letter 
to Paul to this effect : “As we are always at pains to follow 
your instructions, we should like you to state your opinion with 
regard to the veiling of women at divine service.” It is difficult 
to reproduce in English the echo so obvious in the Greek 
rapéowka rag wapadécec. The word traditions too is somewhat 
misleading : it is simply something handed on, committed to, 
another; and here no doubt refers to the instructions in 
matters of discipline and doctrine expressly given (aor. rapédwea) 
to the church by: Paul. For such a “tradition” of doctrine, 
cf. xv. 3, where the same word is used ; and of practice, cf. 
xi. 23. It is not expressly said in the passage before us, as in 
these two passages, that Paul had himself received (rapéAaPor : 
from the Lord, xi. 23) the instructions which he passed on to 
them ; and perhaps, as the matter he is about to discuss, simply 
affects church discipline and order, we are to regard these 
instructions as given simply on his own initiative. Even nalure 
herself (ver. 14) should have taught the offenders the propriety 
of the course he is urging. 

3. But, though you have observed, as you say, my instruc- 
tions, there are matters which still need to be amended, I 
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4 Every man praying or prophesying, Waving his 
head covered, dishonoureth his head. 
5 But every woman that prayeth or prophesieth 


with ker head uncovered dishonoureth her head: for — 


that is even all one as if she were shaven. 


desire you therefore—Paul is very earnest—to know: the 
Corinthians, despite their wisdom, had not realized that 
equality in essential respects is perfectly consistent with sub- 
ordination in other respects, and that society, including the 
church, is an ordered system, whose mutual relationships must 
be strictly observed. This Paul puts tersely and concretely, 
when he says he would have them know that of every man, 
Christian and Pagan alike, Christ is the head, for He is the one 
Lord of creation, through whom are all things (viii. 6) : while 
the man is head of woman, and God is head of Christ (cf. 
iii. 23). In the Christian sphere, woman and man are mutually 
dependent, as Paul admits in ver. 11: indeed on an essential 
equality (Gal. iii. 28). Yet in the practical relations of society 
and church, the ordinary distinction between the sexes holds; 
the man is head, and the true woman will not aspire to that 
supremacy, any more than Christ would aspire to equality with 
God (Phil. ii. 6). 

4, 5. As man has no visible head or superior, he must not 
wear a symbol of submission : but as woman’s head is man, she 
must wear such a sign—in her case, the veil. Any man pray- 
ing or prophesying—the New Testament prophet is one who 
is inspired to speak words of edification and comfort to the 
church (xiv. 3)—with (lit. having) (a veil hanging) down 
from his head, disgraces his head, that is, by wearing this 
token of submission. But what is meant by the second reference 
to his head? Is it Christ, as is implied by the previous verse ? or 
is “head” to be taken literally, as it is earlier in the verse. 
The former is tempting, especially after the explicit definition of 
ver. 3, but the latter is, on the whole, the more natural. The 
same doubt gathers about the allusion to the woman’s head 
later inthe verse. Itis not implied that any man did thus pray or 
prophesy veiled ; but the disgrace implied in this imaginary case 
illustrates the wothan’ s disgrace all the more forcibly. And any 
woman praying or prophesying with bare head (lit. with 
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6 For if the woman be not covered, let her also be 
shorn: but if it be a shame for a woman to be shorn 
or shaven, let her be covered. 
7 For a man indeed ought not to cover his head, 
forasmuch as he is the image and glory of God: 
but the woman is the glory of the man. 


her head uncovered) disgraces her head, whether man (ver. 3) 
or her own head—some MSS. actually read éaurfje. The 
disgrace of a woman speaking in public with bare head, was all 
the greater, as it was a disgrace for her to speak in public at 
all: women should be silent in church (xiv. 34, 1 Tim. ii. 12). 
Paul, however, attacks here only the immodesty involved in 
discarding the veil, which greatly aggravated the offence of 
their speaking at all: his protest against this latter offence he 
reserves till xiv. 34. In public, Greek women drew the upper 
fold of the robe over the head like a hood. The woman who 
prayed bare-headed had disgraced her head, for she is one 
and the same as the woman who, like slave-women and 
adulteresses, is shaven. Courtesans wore no veil: conse- 
quently a Christian woman who wore none would be exposing 
herself to the gravest misunderstanding. In her shamelessness 
she would seem to be little better than an adulteress, whose 
head was shaved by way of penalty. In spite of the neuters ty 
and 76 ard, the participle rp éfvpnuévy shows that we must 
translate she (not it) is the same; the other would require the 
infinitive, rp é£vpjobae. 

6. The frequent repetition of yap shows how closely the 
argument is knit. For if a woman is unveiled (oi, not 
ph, forms one idea with the verb) let her take a step further 
and cut her hair close—she shows her shamelessness by 
removing the covering prescribed by custom, she may as well 
remove that provided by nature—but if it is disgraceful for 
a woman to have her hair cut close or shaved (and even 
the Christian women who pray bareheaded would admit this) 
then let her cover herself with a veil. 

7. Another reason for his contention Paul derives from the 
story of the creation. For man (or a man) ought not to 
have his head covered, seeing that he is, as Genesis i. 26 
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8 For the man is not of the woman; but the 


woman of the man. 

9 Neither was the man created for the woman ; but 
the woman for the man. 

10 For this cause ought the woman to have power 
on ker head because of the angels. 


declares him to be, “the image’’ and glory of God: he is 
like God in his dominion over the world, and the splendour of 
God is visibly reflected in him. He wears no symbolic veil, as 
he has no visible superior. But the woman is the glory— 
she could not strictly be called the image—of man, reflecting 
the qualities which give him his true worth, and as such she 
ought to wear the veil, which symbolizes her subordination. 
The force of the argument from Scripture is somewhat 
weakened, in substance, though not in the letter, by the fact 
that the very next verse after the one Paul quotes (Gen. i. 27) 
reads : “God created man in his own image ; male and female 
created He them.” 

8-10. Two other reasons for the wearing of the veil; woman 
was created from man (ver. 8) and for him (ver. 9). For, 
referring to the creation story in Gen. ii. man is not from 
woman, but woman from man, being formed of one of his 
ribs. For also man was not created for the woman’s 
sake, but woman for the man’s sake, to be his helper. 
First the man, then the woman : man is prior to the woman in 
time and in importance, according to the argument. On this 
account the woman ought (é¢c/An, as the man ought not, ov 
é@eikez, ver. 7), to have the sign of the man’s authority upon 
her head, by reason of the angels, who are apparently con- 
ceived (cf. Gal. iii. 19) as guardians of the divine order (including 
the relation of the sexes) established at creation, and present, 
though unseen, at the public worship of the church. In iv. 9, 
angels as well as men eagerly watch the pathetic fortunes of the 


apostles, just as here apparently they watch the conduct of the - 


worshippers. Another possible explanation of this difficult 
phrase connects it with the story of Gen. vi. 2, according to 
which the angels fell in love with mortal women ; the implica- 


tion here being that women, who appear unveiled, may be the 
cause of similar temptation. 
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11 Nevertheless neither is the man without the 
woman, neither the woman without the man, in the 


Lord. 


12 For as the woman zs of the man, even so zs the 
man also by the woman, but all things of God. 


13 Judge in yourselves: is it comely that a woman 
pray unto God uncovered ? 


14 Doth not even nature itself teach you, that, if a 
man have long hair, it is a shame unto him? 

15 But if a woman have long hair, it is a glory to 
her: for Zer hair is given her for a covering. 


II, 12. At this point Paul feels the necessity of qualifying his 
argument somewhat. Its drift has been to emphasize .the 
subordination of woman: and yet that does not completely 
represent Paul’s view: for neither is woman apart from 
man nor man apart from woman in the Lord. In the 
Christian sphere there is a mutual dependence of the sexes, in 
the Christian order both are necessary, each is the complement 
and counterpart of the other. For just as the first woman 
was made from the man, so now, in the ordinary course of 
nature, the man enters the world through the woman: the 


_ first woman owed her being to man, all subsequent men owe 


their being to women ; and all—men, women, and things—are 
from God, have their source (éc) in Him, and depend upon 
Him. Here, by one of his deft touches, Paul lifts the matter 
out of the region of controversy, and sets it in a larger light (cf. 
iii. 23). 

mer But altogether apart from Scripture, Paul feels that 
he may safely appeal to the common sense of the Corinthians, 
and to their instinct for the social proprieties. Judge ye 
among yourselves: is it becoming for a woman to be 
unveiled when she prays to God? (the addition fo God 
heightens the unseemliness of her conduct). Not only, however, 
does instinct point to that conclusion, but also that outward order 
of things which we call nature. Why, does not even nature 
itself teach you that a man’s long hair is a dishonour 
to him, while a woman’s is her glory? for her hair has 
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16 But if any man seem to be contentious, we have 
no such custom, neither the churches of God. 


been given her, as woman’s permanent gift (perf. éééora), 
instead of a covering, and to serve the purpose of a veil. 
This appeal to nature, a favourite word of Aristotle’s, is of 
peculiar interest in the pages of Paul. 

16. Having urged his argument from the standpoint of 
social convention, Scripture, common sense, and nature, Paul 
brings the discussion to a peremptory conclusion. Now if any 
one presumes to be contentious, WE (jpeic, emphatic) 
have no such custom, nor have the churches of God. 
Some have seen in this abrupt conclusion a suspicion, on the 
part of Paul, that his arguments were inadequate. This appears 
to do him less than justice. He has pursued the discussion as 
long as he is accustomed to do in such cases, and his arguments 
are similar to those he employs elsewhere ; for example, in his 
discussion of the maintenance of the ministry (ix. 1-14). In we 
have no such custom, he does not mean the custom of being 
contentious, but of allowing women to take public part in 
the worship unveiled. He does not believe in the custom 
himself, nor is it practised, as perhaps the Corinthians think, 
by other churches of God: the last two words lend a certain 
solemnity to the conclusion—quite in Paul’s manner. 


This singularly interesting discussion of the use of the veil 
for women when they are taking, as Paul thinks they should 
not take (xiv. 34), a prominent part in public worship is both 
very remote from, and very near to, the interests of the modern 
world. To a modern mind, most of the arguments by which 
Paul supports his contention are distinctly unconvincing. His 
description of man as the glory of God while woman is only 
the glory of man, does not commend itself to us, nor is it 
apparently in the spirit of Gen. i. 27. Nor would the use 
which he makes of the ancient Hebrew story of the creation 
of woman from man satisfy a modern mind, nor his view that 
man was not made for woman, but only woman for man. The 
phraseology, like the arguments, moves in another world than 
ours, notably ver. to (literally, ‘the woman ought to have 
authority upon her head on account of the angels”). The 
subordination of women for which Paul is pleading, and which 


— 
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he carries so far as to prescribe for them silence, seems to move 
upon a lower plane than the great assertion in Galatians iii. 28, 
that “there can be no male and female, for all are one in 
Christ Jesus,” and lower than the admission in this very con- 
text that “neither is woman without man nor man without 
woman in the Lord.” 

But while the arguments of Paul may be unconvincing, his 
conclusions we feel to be right. Ideally, there is neither male 
nor female, all are one in Christ ; but practically, distinctions 
between the sexes subsist and must be recognized. Religion 
does well to respect the conventions, unless when the conven- 
tions themselves are opposed to religion. Whether a woman 
should or should not wear a veil when addressing a religious 
meeting, may seem a very insignificant matter for an apostle 
to discuss, especially an apostle who laid so little stress on 
external things (vii. 19). But even seemingly insignificant 
matters may, on occasion, be of the gravest importance. Only 
women of the lowest type would appear unveiled in Corinth ; 
and a Christian woman who did so would expose herself and 
her religion to the certainty of misunderstanding. That parti- 
cular application of Christian liberty, in that particular age, 
could only lead to harm ; but it does not follow that. it would 
be illegitimate under the very different circumstances of our 
own age. . 

Again, in spite of the essential equality of the sexes, the 

_ teaching of instinct (xpérov, what is seemly) and nature (4 gvotc) 
have to be considered in questions of practical conduct. 
Christianity may have to reform convention: but if conven- 
tion be the embodiment of a principle fundamental to the 
order of society, Christianity will confirm and transform it. 


The Lord’s Supper (xi. 17-34). 

This section, dealing with the abuses which characterized 
the Corinthian celebration of the Lord’s supper, is closely 
connected with the previous section, different though its theme 
may seem to be, in that they both deal with the decorum 
which Christians are bound to observe in their public 
assemblies. Of this decorum the unseemly selfishness dis- 
played at the Supper was a violation in one direction, just 
as the unveiled women were in another. But there is a pecu- 
liar solemnity about this discussion, manifesting itself some- 
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17 Now in this that I declare unto you I praise 
you not, that ye come together not for the better, but 


for the worse. 


times in a certain stately repetition as well as in the general 
tone of it, which shows how much more serious to Paul was 
the one abuse than the other. The one was a violation of 
instinct and nature; this is a crime against the Lord Himself, 
for which heavy punishment has already fallen (ver. 30), and 
there is danger of a judgment yet more terrible (ver. 34). 

This passage also illustrates admirably the casual and occa- 
sional nature of Paul’s epistles. The solemn injunctions relative 
to the Lord’s supper, which have for so long controlled the 
practice of the church, really owe their origin to the scanda- 
lous celebrations of the Corinthian church, which Paul is 
here censuring. They are at once a rebuke and a model; and 
we might never have had the model, but for the need of the 
rebuke. 

17- Now in giving this charge. It is difficult to say 
whether Paul means the charge which he has just given regard- 
ing the veiling of the women, or that which he is about to 
give, regarding the seemly celebration of the supper—that a 
man must examine himself (ver. 28) and wait for his neighbour 
(ver. 33); on the whole, the former seems the more natural. 
The first words of the new paragraph connect the one charge 
with the other: that Paul has the former paragraph in mind 
is plain from his repetition of the word praise (éxa:va, ver. 17) 
which looks back to ver. 2. There were many things for which 
he could praise the Corinthians, other things—one in particular 
—which deserved the sharpest censure ; though Paul, by a 
polite understatement, simply says that in this thing I do not 
praise you. His implied censure_is relative to the conduct 
and results of their public meetings. He has the sacrament, 
no doubt, specially in view, but he begins with the general 
statement, that your meetings do not tend to (cic) your 
improvement, but to your deterioration. When Christians 
come together, the result should be that they become better ; 
instead, the Corinthians become worse. They are confirmed, 
not in brotherly feeling towards one another, and in devotion 
to their common Lord, but in greed and selfishness, The 
apostle could not praise that, 
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18 For first of all, when ye come together in the 
church, I hear that there be divisions among you; 
and I partly believe it. 

19 For there must be also heresies among you, that 
they which are approved may be made manifest 
among you. 


18, 19. For—the general charge Paul is prepared to support 
by particulars, which he has indeed upon hearsay (dxovw), but 
which he has no good reason to doubt—in the first place : 
this phrase is not followed up by any zrera dé (in the second 
place), and possibly Paul is not thinking for the moment of 
any second and subsequent charge. The word may be simply 
used to introduce the charge, and to suggest its serious 
nature. Those who maintain that the phrase implies a second 
charge, either refer the first to the schisms (vv. 17-19), and the 
second to the abuses in connection with the supper (vv. 20 ff.), 
or the first to the whole section (vv. 17-34), and the second to 
the abuse of spiritual gifts which he proceeds to discuss in xii. ~ 
However, whether a second charge is distinctly in view or not, 
I hear—his information is apparently continuous (axoww) and 
does not rest upon a single informant—that at your meetings 
in church (not the building, but the Christian assembly) 
divisions exist among you, divisions, not of an intellectual 
or dogmatic kind, though they existed too (i. 10), but those 
more hateful divisions built upon social distinctions, which 
expressed themselves in practical contempt for the poor (ver. 
22). Paul has only too good reason to suspect that his infor- 
mation is true, if not all of it, at least some of it, and I partly 
believe it. For of course, in a sense, divisions are inevitable 
(cf. Mat. xviii. 7) and there must also be parties among 
you: aipeoc has not yet the developed meaning of heresy, 
nor is it even sect (cf. Acts xxviii. 22). It primarily indicates 
choice, and its use here shows how naturally it might pass into 
the other meanings. These divisions, however, deplorable as 
they are, serve a divine purpose: they are part of the order 
of things, in order that the reputable among you (lit. those 
that are approved) may be shown as such. The parties, 
while they reveal the depravity of some, reveal no less the 
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20 When ye come together therefore into one 
place, ¢hzs is not to eat the Lord’s supper. 

21 For in eating every one taketh before other 
his own supper: and one is hungry and another is 
drunken. 


excellence of others. Bousset, however, regards ver. I9 as 
ironical. “The Corinthians may have suggested that these 
contests in the church had the advantage of bringing out who 
had right on his side. Paul contents himself with an ironical 
repetition of that dangerous doctrine. He has already told us 
what he believes of party contests in the church, of their 
harm and uselessness.” 

20-21. The divisive and sectional spirit of which he has 
just complained, is illustrated with special force in the conduct 
of the Corinthians at the celebration of the Lord’s supper. It 
was common in the Greek world of those days for guilds, 
clubs, or societies, united by a common interest, to dine to- 
gether at regular intervals; so that the idea of a common 
meal as the expression of a corporate spirit, would be suggested 
to the Corinthian Christians as well by the usages of society 
as by their desire to commemorate the last supper of our Lord. 
This church-supper probably took place originally once a week, 
on the first day (Acts xx. 7). The love-feast, as this common 
meal was called (cf. Jude 12), was apparently followed (some 
think preceded) by the celebration of the Lord’s supper. The 
supper was conducted in such a way at Corinth that it was no 
love-feast, or Lord’s supper at all. It was such abuses as are 
censured here that later led to the separation of the love-feast 
from the Lord’s supper and ultimately to the abolition of the 
former altogether. 

This section is closely connected-with the last (cf. ody and the 
deliberate repetition of cvvepyouévwy ipor). The divisions there 
deplored manifest themselves in their celebration of the supper 
here censured. In your church gatherings, then, by no 
possibility is it the supper of THE LORD that ye are 
eating. Either, “it is not possible to eat the Lord’s supper” ; 
or “that is not an eating of the Lord’s supper”: in either 
case, the accent falls on xypaxéy. Each came when he pleased, 
and ate by himself; it was therefore a private supper, toy 
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22 What? have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in? or despise ye the church of God, and shame them 
that have not? What shall I say to you? shall I 
praise you in this? I praise yov not. 


deixvoy, but not a supper of the Lord. There was no sense of 
community about it either with one another or with the Lord 
whom it was supposed to commemorate : not with one another 
—for the rich showed no consideration for the poor ; and not 
with the Lord—for the whole manner of the celebration was a 
scandal, and totally wnworthy of Him (ver. 27). It was no 
supper of the Lord, for every man hurries to take his own 
supper at the meal: that is, there was no waiting for one 
another, such as Paul later enjoins (ver. 33), but the rich man, 
as soon as he arrives, hastens to consume what he has brought 
(xpoAapBave, anticipates others in taking it) so as to be under no 
obligation of dividing it with the poor man, who, unlike the rich 
man, is perhaps not master of his time, and so may be com- 
pelled to come later. Where the meal was eaten in such a 
straggling fashion, it is plain that there can have been little 
place for prayer and for the solemn words of consecration 
which ought to have accompanied it (vv. 23-25), so that from 
every point of view, the celebration wasa scandal : and while 
oneis hungry, another is drunk, and this at the most solemn 
meal of Christian brethren! not only brotherliness and 


hospitality forgotten, but even decency thrown to the winds 


—unless indeed we adopt a milder interpretation, “drinks to 
satiety.” 

22. In the light of so shocking a scandal, is it any wonder 
then the apostle asks with indignant irony: So ye have no 
houses, have ye not, for eating and drinking in? Surely 
they would not bring their too healthy appetites to the church 
meeting, if they had houses, in which those appetites could be 
satisfied. But, as they are in point of fact very well off (oi 
txorvrec, pre-eminently those who have, ver. 22), then their only 
motive appears to be deliberate contempt of the church. Or is 
it that ye despise the church, which is no institution of 
man’s founding, but the great church of God? By this 
dignified term the apostle sets in the more glaring light the 
disgraceful conduct of its members. And are ye affronting 
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23 For I have received of the Lord that which also 
I delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus, the same 
night in which he was betrayed, took bread : _ 


the poor? God, to whom the church belongs, Christ, who 
founded the sacrament, and the poor who were chosen to be 
“heirs of the kingdom” (James ii. 5), were all alike insulted 
in this celebration. The poor are made to feel shame by 
their supercilious treatment at the hands of the church. 
Those who have not, the class (w) rather than the individuals 
(ob), are clearly the poor; it would be jejune to argue from the 
oixiac obx zyere at the beginning of the verse, that the reference 
is to “those who have not (houses).” Paul is sorrowfully 
indignant, but he speaks with fine self-control. What am I 
to say to you? AmIto praise you? Deserving of praise 
as you may be in other points (ver. 2), in this point at least— 
and a very serious one it is—I do not praise you (cf. ver. 17), a 
mild understatement ; he really means—so serious an offence 
is worthy not of praise, but of rebuke. 

23. He cannot commend the Corinthians ; for the tradition 
which he had received from the Lord and handed on to them 
was of a very different kind from that to which they were con- 
forming. For as for me (éy#)—so far as the tradition is con- 
cerned, he is the connecting link between the Lord and them— 
I received from the Lord that which I have also 
delivered to you. The preposition axé simply indicates in a 
general way source or origin, and does not necessarily imply 
the direct personal communication which would have been 
suggested by zapa; so far as the preposition is concerned, 
Paul’s knowledge of the institution may have rested simply upon 
apostolic tradition. But the whole tone of the context, and the 
verb zapé\aBov, which seems to point back to a definite 
historical occasion, rather suggest that Paul had some special 
revelation, as, for example, in a vision. In the very similar 
sentence in xv. 3, Paul simply says he “received” (same word) 
certain truths, without mentioning their origin. The personal 
touch here adds a warmth and solemnity to his statement. “All 
that he heard about Jesus,” says Lietzmann, “ before and after 
his conversion, appears to him as a gift received at Damascus 
from the Lord Himself.” Like a Jewish rabbi, Paul passed on 
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24 And when he had given thanks, he brake 7¢, 
and said, Take, eat ; this is my body, which is broken 
for you : this do in remembrance of me. 


his instruction from his Master to his pupils :; with a true sense 
of the importance of such a“ tradition” from the Master, he not 
only received it, but also (cat) delivered it—delivered it, too, to 
a very people who were now so flagrantly disregarding it 
bpiv). 

23, 24. What he had received and delivered was this, that 
the Lord Jesus—(not Christ, but ¥esus : the use of His earthly 
name carries us back to certain great historical facts)—in the 
night on which He was being betrayed, took bread. 
The imperfect tense (xapediéero) graphically summons up the 
whole scene, and ‘in the mention of His betrayal is a latent 
rebuke of the Corinthian disorders. Surely they had altogether 
forgotten the pathetic circumstances attending the origin of the 
institution of the Supper, or they could never have celebrated it 
with such indecency. It was One who was being betrayed who 
desired to be remembered, and this was how they were 
remembering Him! He took bread, and having offered a 


_ prayer of thanksgiving (very wonderful on the night of his 


betrayal ; thanksgiving amid treachery), He brake it. The 
bread was broken for distribution : here is another tacit censure 
of the Corinthians, who never thought of distribution, but took 
each man his own supper. There could be no more flagrant con- 
trast than that between the Lord’s supper, and the Corinthian 
supper. Jesus not only performed the act, He explained it : He 
broke the bread and said: This is my body which is for 
you (see 2 Cor. v. 21). It is plain that, as Jesus is standing 
there in the flesh before His disciples, there can be no thought 
of the bread being literally His body ; but it represents His body 
in that it was broken, and broken on their behalf, and implicitly 
on behalf of all who sustain the relation of discipleship to Jesus, 
therefore on behalf of the Corinthian converts and of us. True, 
the original text read simply rd irép tipo, which is for you; 
khépevoy (broken) is a later gloss, which, however, is quite 
correct as an interpretation. The breaking of the body is a 
reference to His death, which becomes more explicit in the 
following allusion to His blood. Paul here by implication, and 
12 
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25 After the same manner also he took the cup, 
when he had supped, saying, This is the new 
testament in my blood: this do ye, as oft as ye 
drink z¢, in remembrance of me. 


in ver. 26 directly, reminds the selfish and flippant Corinthians, 
that they are not only celebrating a supper, but commemorating 
a death. What Jesus had done, His disciples were to do—take 
the bread, give thanks and teenie it: this do in remembrance 
of me, and this they were to do continually (pres. imperative) 
on every occasion on which the supper was celebrated. The 
object of it all was to keep the participants in mind of Him, and 
especially of His death for them ; the Corinthians showed, by 
their conduct at the supper, that they were far enous from 
remembering Him and His death. 

25. In like manner also He took the cup, gave thanks 
and gave it to them, after supper. In the original celebration, 
the eating of the bread was apparently part of the common 
meal : it was while they were eating that He took bread (cf. Mark 
Xiv. 22), and at the conclusion of the meal He takes the symbolic 
cup, Saying, ‘‘ This cupis the new covenant in my blood.” 
As the bread represented the body, so the wine represents the 
blood. This is the form the statement assumes in Mark xiv. 24 
(Mat. xxxvi. 28). “This (the cup of wine) is my blood of the 
covenant”: but the statement of Paul is practically identical : 
“This cup is the new covenant (standing or established) in my 
blood,” in accordance with the Old Testament idea that in a 
covenant between God and men the shedding of blood is 
necessary. The new covenant glances back to the great prophecy” 
of Jeremiah (xxxi. 31-34) who proclaimed for the coming days a 
covenant which would guarantee a universal knowledge of God, 
and a complete forgiveness. Jesus claims that in and through 
His death this covenant has been established. In the Greek 
word éa6jxn, attention is directed rather to God as the arranger 
of it, than to its mutuality. This do (take the cup, give thanks, 
and pass it round) continually (pres. imperative), as often as ye 
drink it,in remembrance of me. Some, by rendering strictly, 
as often as ye drink, refer the injunction generally, to every 
occasion on which men drank in common ; but the scope of the 
words is clearly meant to be limited to the occasions on which 
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26 For as often as ye eat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do shew the Lord’s death till he come. 

27 Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, and 
drink ¢hzs cup of the Lord, unworthily, shall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord. 


they met to celebrate the Lord’s supper. The repetition of the 
words This do, etc., produces a very solemn effect. The account 
in Luke xxii. 17-20 corresponds more closely than that of 
Matthew xxvi. 26-29 or Mark xiv. 22-25 with the account of 
Paul. It is noteworthy that the words “ for you ” and “ this do in 
remembrance of me” are peculiar to Paul, and are not found in 
the evangelists (except in Luke xxii. 19, 20, where the true text 
appears originally to have stopped at This is my body in ver. 10). 
These words give the feast, which is sacramental, a memorial 
character. 

26. The words that follow are appended by Paul to the 
communication he had received from the Lord. He wishes 
to make it abundantly plain that it is the death of the Lord that 
the feast is intended to commemorate : indirectly this has the 
effect of showing what a travesty of that solemn supper the 


' Corinthian celebration was. For, as often as ye eat this 


bread and drink the cup, it is nothing less than the death 
of the Lord that ye are declaring. The eating and drinking 
was a rehearsal of the original scene, and was therefore in itself, 
in one sense, an acted proclamation : it is unnecessary therefore 
to regard carayyé\Xere as imperative (“proclaim”), At the 
same time, the choice of this word, and the analogy of the 
Passover, whose rites the father had to explain to his son 
(Exodus xiii. 8), render it highly probable that the ceremony 
was accompanied by some words on the part of the leader. 
The bread and the wine were but symbols: they were only 
necessary until He come—after He came in person, they 
would be superfluous. The date of His coming was unknown, 
but the coming itself was certain: this is suggested by the 
omission of ay. 

27-29. If, then, the supper commemorates the death of the 
Lord, any violation of its spirit must be a peculiarly heinous 
offence. Consequently, any one who eats the bread or 
drinks the cup of the Lord unworthily—for example, in the 
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- 28 But let a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of ¢ha¢ bread, and drink of ¢#az¢ cup. 

29 For he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself, not discern- 
ing the Lord’s body. 


selfish and gluttonous ‘manner described in ver. 21—shall be 
guilty of violating the body and the blood of the Lord. 
A statement like this lends some countenance.to the view that, 
for Paul, the bread and wine were very much more than 
symbols, and that in some mystic sense, Christ was really 
present in them. He does not say, “ Such a one shall be guilty 
of disobedience to a most solemn injunction of the Lord,” nor 
even, “shall be guilty of dishonouring His death,” but “ shall 
be guilty of His body and blood,” as if they were in some 
peculiar sense identified with the emblems: and the great sin 


which brings “ judgment” on a man is his failure to distinguish © 


between the holy bread of the supper, which is “the body” 
of Christ, and ordinary bread (ver. 29). Such a view ought not 
to be summarily dismissed as impossible, though it certainly 
is not in the spirit of Jesus: but there can be no question that, 
whatever idea underlies the particular expression of Paul, his 
essential meaning is that the death of Jesus, with all that that 
implied, was most gravely dishonoured by such an unseemly 
celebration as that of which the Corinthians had been guilty. 
The way to avoid the guilt of such an offence was the way of 
self-examination. But let a man (a&y@pwxoe is more weighty 
than casroe would have been) put himself to the proof— 
test, by earnest consideration, his attitude to the supper and to 
the death of the Lord which it commemorates, testing himself 
not once for all, but every time he partakes of it (pres. impera- 
tive), and so, after such a self-examination, of the bread let 
him eat and of the cup let him drink—again the stately 
repetition which invests the narrative with a solemnity of its 
own. For he that eateth and drinketh (the unworthily of 
A.V. is a gloss from ver. 27) eateth and drinketh judgment 
to himself, if he does not distinguish the body of the 
Lord, as represented by the food and drink of the holy supper, 
from all other food and drink. The rendering of xpipa in A.V. 
by damnation is peculiarly unfortunate; final condemnation, 
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30 For this cause many ave weak and sickly among 
you, and many sleep. 

31 For if we would judge ourselves, we should not 
be judged. 

32 But when we are judged, we are chastened of 
the Lord, that we should not be condemned with the 
world. 


such as that which is meted out to the world (ver. 32) is the 
very thing which such judgments as are described in the next 
verse are designed to obviate. Still, the warning is serious 
enough ; for the “ judgment” has already fallen, not only in the 
shape of sickness, but of death, upon those who do not discern 
the body (the better texts omit rod xupiov, of the Lord), that is, 
upon those who make no distinction, do not discriminate 
between the holy bread and ordinary bread. Roman Catholics 
have argued from the or in ver. 27 (eats the bread or drinks the 
cup : A.V. wrongly and) that the partaking of the bread alone, 
communion in one kind, is adequate ; but elsewhere throughout 
the passage the eating and the drinking go together (cf. vv. 26, 
28). In any case the argument is fallacious ; it does not follow 
that, ibecause unworthy participation in-one element is a sin, 
worthy participation in only one element would be an adequate 
discharge of the two communion obligations, which Jesus 
deliberately co-ordinated. 

30-32. Some had failed to “ discern the body” of the Lord, 
in the sense above described: that is why many among 
you are sick and weak and not a few are sleeping the 
sleep of death. This is the form that the judgment took (ver. 
29), and it fell upon a good many. Bousset suggests that 
behind this statement lies the unconscious feeling that the evil 
consequences were directly produced by the unworthy par- 
ticipation in the (miraculous) food and drink : this would tend 
to support the view that the Lord was supposed to be, in some 
real though mystical sense, in the elements. It is equally in 
accordance, however, with Jewish belief, to regard these judg- 
ments as being sent, inflicted externally as it were, as a punish- 
ment for sin. Sleep is used of Christian death (cf. vii. 39, 
1 Thes. iv. 13). The sin which was thus punished, originated 
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33 Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together 
to eat, tarry one for another. 
34 And if any man hunger, let him eat at home; 


in lack of discrimination along two directions; one has just 
been mentioned (ver. 29), the other had been a failure on the 
part of the Christians to distinguish adequately between them- 
selves and the world (ver. 32). Its ideals and its destiny 
(condemnation) were different from those of the Christian ; the 
Corinthians had not discriminated. If they had—or rather, if 
we had, as Paul says, by a courteous inclusion—they should not 
have been suffering as they are. Now, if we had been 
discriminating ourselves from the world, we should not 
have been suffering from these judgments. But after all, 
these judgments, terrible as some of them are, are by no means 
tantamount to a final condemnation; they are discipline, 
divinely designed to purify, and to save from condemnation on 
the great day of the Lord. But when we are thus under 
judgment, it is by the Lord we are being disciplined. 
These are the two consolations: the punishment is discipline, and 
it comes from the Lord (whether God, or Christ, whose Supper 
had been so dishonoured). The object of the discipline, stern 
though it may be, is that we may not be condemned with 
the wicked world, in the day when the Lord comes in 
judgment. 

33, 34. Paul sums up the discussion, as often, with an 
exhortation : after the stern words of the last few verses, he 
speaks in a gentler tone, calling them his brethren. So then, 
my brethren, when ye come together (same word as in vv. 
18, 20) to eat the Lord’s supper, do not selfishly and hastily 
eat what you have brought as soon as you arrive—that is a 
private supper, not the Lord’s—but wait for one another. 
The true Christian will be patient ; and while he will examine 
himself inwardly, he will not forget the seemliness and order 
which ought always to characterize a Christian assembly (xiv. 
40), but most of all the celebration of the supper. In it, he will 
think of the Lord, rather than of the supper; its primary 
object is to commemorate Him, not to appease hunger. There- 
fore if a man is hungry, let him dine at home, lest your 
meetings issue in judgment: the sort of participation which 
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that ye come not together unto condemnation. And 
the rest will I set in order when I come. 


_Was common in Corinth could only end in one way, in the sort 


of judgments that had already;*befallen the church (ver. 30). 
In this terrible sense, they would “meet together for the worse” 
(ver. 17). There are other matters affecting public worship and 
possibly the communion service, in which Paul has further 
instructions to give; but the rest I will arrange when I 
may come—he hopes to come soon (iv. 19). 


Circumstances have so changed that the particular abuses 
which had crept into the celebration of the Lord’s supper at 
Corinth are no longer possible to-day : yet Paul’s warnings are 
not without their point even for us. Every service of the 
church should tend “to the better” (ver. 17), to our edifica- 
tion and improvement, and most of all the solemn service which 
commemorates the death of our Lord. It ought to be a 
communion service, communion with Him and with one an- 
other ; in Corinth the presence of “divisions” (ver. 18) was 
painfully obvious, and never is the divisive spirit so lamentable 
as in that service which was designed to unite disciples in 
commemorating the dying work of their common Lord. On 
every occasion on which the Supper is celebrated, therefore,— 
and the implication is that it will not be infrequent (ver. 26)— 
there is incumbent on all who participate the duty of prior 
self-examination (ver. 28) that it may be entered upon in a 
spirit of Christian fellowship and affection towards the other 
participants, and of humble gratitude towards the Lord who 
gave Himself for us. 
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SPIRITUAL GIFTS (xii—xiv.) 


CHAPTER XII 


1 Now concerning spiritual gzfts, brethren, I 
would not have you ignorant. 


After the questions of the women’s veil and the Lord’s supper 
have been disposed of, the next phase of public worship to 
claim Paul’s attention was that involved in the exercise of 
spiritual gifts. Here, as there, there had been unseemliness 
and disorder. The services had not always tended to edifica- 
tion (xiv. 26, cf. xi. 17); all things had not been done with 
comeliness and order (xiv. 40). The reason was not far to 
seek. The mental and spiritual revolution which had been 
created by the new religion expressed itself, in the excitable 
Greek temperament, sometimes in vehement and impetuous 
ways, which were not to the general advantage (xii. 7). In 
their ecstasy, the new converts would ejaculate unintelligible 
sounds, “speak with tongues,” as the curious phrase runs 
(cf. xiv. 13-16); sometimes two or three would speak at once 
(xiv. 27), and the edification which is the end of public wor- 
ship, would be gravely imperilled. Again the great variety 
of “spiritual” gifts tended to create divisions between the 
members (xii. 25); a highly endowed brother would despise 
one of inferior gifts (xii. 21) while those of inconspicuous 
attainments might look upon themselves as useless, or be 
jealous of the others. The situation called for a wise word 
from Paul. Whether they had consulted him or not, we do 
not know—probably they had; but he clearly intends this 
discussion of spiritual gifts to form one of the great divisions 
of his letter (for wepi éé at the beginning, cf. vii. 1, 25, viii. 1). 


The Test of Possession by the Spirit of God (xii. 1-3). 


1. Now concerning spiritual gifts (rather than persons, 
xiv. 37) brethren, I do not wish you to be ignorant. 
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2 Ye know that ye were Gentiles, carried away 
unto these dumb idols, even as ye were led. 

3 Wherefore I give you to understand, that no 
man speaking by the Spirit of God calleth Jesus 
accursed : and ¢ha¢ no man can say that Jesus is the 
Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. 


Knowledge on this point might very easily be obscure or con- 


fused. Spirit-possession was a frequent phenomenon in Jewish 


and heathen religion ; mighty words might be spoken and 
mighty works done by persons under certain spiritual influences: 
the question was, how could it be determined whether the 
spirit that inspired them was divine or diabolic? Jesus’ own 
works were attributed by the scribes to Beelzebub (Mark iii. 
22). How were phenomena so similar to be distinguished ? 
This point Paul wishes to clear up for the Corinthians. 

2, 3. You know—again the familiar appeal to their know- 
ledge—that when you were heathen, you (were: 
apparently we have to supply jjre with arayédpevor) led away to 
idols that, unlike the living God, had no voice, according 
as you might, on each occasion (impf. tense) happen to 
be led. There was a sharp breach between their former and 
their present life: then they were heathen, now they are 


_ Christian. The idols which they then worshipped and con- 


sulted were dumb (Ps. cxv. 7), the oracles given in their name 
were often obscure, useless, and contradictory, and the powers 
which were supposed to stand behind them were demonic, 
not divine. That is why I make known to you that no 
one speaking in the power and under the influence of the 
spirit of GOD says, “Cursed be Jesus,’’ and no one 
can say ‘Jesus is Lord,’’ unless in the holy spirit, 
that is, the spirit of God. The true test, then, of a man’s 
possession by the spirit of God is his attitude to Jesus: here 
again we see how intimately, for Paul, Jesus is involved in 
the idea of God. It would hardly be in a Christian assembly 
that any one could cry out, “Jesus be anathema” ; this cry 
must have been heathen or Jewish. There were many ways 
in which the spirit was supposed to manifest itselfi—among 
others, in ecstatic, unintelligible speech ; the supreme test of 
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4 Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit. 

5 And there are differences of administrations, 
but the same Lord. 

6 And there are diversities of operations, but it is 
the same God which worketh all in all. 

7 But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal. 


true spirit-possession, however, was not this, but humble 
submission to the authority of Christ and intelligent confession 
of Him as Lord (cf. Mark ix. 38 f.). 


Spiritual Gifts Many and Varied, But One in Source and 
Purpose (xii. 4-11). 

4-7. The supreme test of spiritual possession has just been 
mentioned. There are, however, divisions (rather than 
differences: cf. the participle in ver. 11) of spiritual endow- 
ments, but the same spirit; and there are divisions of 
ministrations, but the same Lord; and there are divi- 
sions of activities but the same God, inspiring all these 
activities in all the different types of Christians (vv. 4-6). 
The Trinitarian conception seems to shine through this state- 
ment, cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 14. The endowments, the ministrations, 
and the activities, are the same thing conceived from different 
points of view. The endowments are gifts of the spirit, which 
take the form of service (of many kinds: plu.) prescribed by 
and rendered to the Lord (that is, Christ), and which are, 
from another point of view, expressions of an immanent divine 
activity. As it worked in all, even in the least gifted, there 
should be no room for jealousy; just as, even in the most 
gifted, there should be no room for pride, for it is God that 
worketh. But to each, to the least as well as to the greatest, 
is given continuously (pres.) the manifestation of the 
spirit, which expresses itself in some way through every 


Christian personality ; but this manifestation is with a view ~ 


to that which is profitable, not so much to the individual 
himself as to the whole body of which he is a member, the 
church (xiv. 12, 26). Great gifts are not to be a source of pride 
to their possessor, but of profit to the church. 
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8 For to one is given by the Spirit the word of 
wisdom ; to another the word of knowledge by the 
same Spirit ; 

9 To another faith by the same Spirit : to another 
the gifts of healing by the same Spirit ; 
10 To another the working of miracles ; to another 


> 8-10. Paul now proceeds to enumerate the ways in which 

the spirit manifests itself to the advantage of the church. For 
: to one through the spirit is given the word of wisdom, 
: and to another the word of knowledge according to the 
same spirit; to a man of another type faith, moving in 
the sphere of and in the power of the same spirit, and to 
another gifts of healing of various kinds (iapérwy, plu.) in and 
by means of the one spirit, and to another mighty miracu- 
lous activities, and to another prophecy, and to another 
power to distinguish the various spirits; to a man of 
another type, various kinds of tongues, and to another 
interpretation of tongues (vv. 8-10). These verses afford 
us a very interesting glimpse into the multifarious activity of 
the Corinthian church. The question may be raised whether 
there is any kind of order in this list. A similar list of 
spiritual endowments occurs in ver. 28 ; but that list, with its 
first, second, third, then, then, is clearly intended to suggest order 
of importance. Common to both lists is the placing of the 
“tongues ” at the end, and there can be little doubt that that 
is significant of Paul’s real opinion. The Corinthians made 
much of it ; Paul hints that its real place is last, not first. In 
deciding whether any deliberate order is observed in vv. 8-10, 
the presence of érépy (without 2), twice in the midst of so 
many repetitions of 4\Aw éé has to be taken into account. It 
is possible that the change was made simply for variety’s sake ; 
but it is just as probable that it has a deeper meaning, 
especially when we note that each érépy (a man of another 
kind) does really introduce a group that differs perceptibly 
from the others. The case has been well put by Professor 
Findlay, ‘The nine (gifts) thus fell into three divisions, of 
two, five, and two members respectively, with Adyoc, morc, 
ydéooa [speech, faith, tongues] for their titles, the first of 
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prophecy; to another discerning of spirits; to an- 
other avers kinds of tongues; to another the inter-— 
pretation of tongues : : 


which exhibits the Spirit working through the intelligence, the 
second in distinction from the intelligence, and the third in 
supersession of the intelligence,” cf. xiii. 8. Considering the 
emphasis placed by Paul earlier in the epistle on Christian 
wisdom, it is natural to find it in the first place here. The 
distinction between wisdom and knowledge probably is that 
the former is insight into the deep purpose of God as em- 
bodied in Christ, the latter is the intellectual apprehension of 
this. Of a different type is the group in which faith predomin- 
ates. As faith is indispensable, whatever be a man’s religious 
type (cf. Heb. xi. 6) and is especially so regarded by Paul, it 
may seem strange to have it thus put in a category by itself : 
but the context makes it clear that the faith here intended is 
not that which justifies, but that which enables a man to do 
mighty things (cf. Mat. xvii. 20). It may take the specific form 
of power to heal disease, or it may be power of a broader 
and more general kind. In the sphere of speech, it works as 
prophecy. The New Testament prophet is one who could 
speak with enthusiasm, intelligence, and power, able to bring 
his truth mightily home to the conscience and to carry convic- 
tion to unbelievers (xiv. 24f.). There were further, as we have 
seen (cf. vv. 1-3), many kinds of spirit-possession ; and another 
of the gifts here mentioned was the power to distinguish the 
different spirits, whether their source was divine or demonic. 

The last group includes fongues and their interpretation. 
Whatever may be the case in Acts ii., there is no reason to 
suppose that the reference here is to the power to speak in 
foreign languages. In xiv. ro f» speaking with tongues is 
compared to speaking in a foreign language, and.therefore must 
itself have been something different ; nor in the reference to 
the household of Cornelius (Acts x. 46) or the disciples at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 6) is there any necessity for, or propriety 
in, such an interpretation. All the references to speaking 
with tongues in 1 Cor. xiv go to show that it was an ecstatic 
utterance of unintelligible sounds, which the speaker himself 
might (xiv. 5, 13) or might not be able to interpret (xiv. 13): 
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11 But all these worketh that one and the selfsame 
Spirit, dividing to every man severally as he will. 

12 For as the body is one, and hath many 
members, and all the members of that one body, 
being many, are one body: so also zs Christ. 


the power to interpret the tongues was a gift of the spirit. It has 
been suggested that the strange and unintelligible utterances 
to which men were moved under the influence of the new 
religion, may have been regarded as celestial speech: this 
view is perhaps supported by xiii. 1, ‘Though I speak with 
the tongues of angels.” But to Paul so sensational a gift is 
fraught with much danger, and little profit, to the church, and 
twice he deliberately puts it last (vv. 10, 28). 

11. The gifts, then, are many; but the spirit which they 
manifest (ver. 7) and by which they are inspired, is one and 
the same. This point, which has already been incidentally 
made in vv. 8, 9 (where the gifts are through, in accordance 
with, in the one spirit) is pointedly stated in the conclusion. 
In all these manifestations, it is the one and the same 
spirit that is active, dividing to each severally as He 
will. If all the gifts alike have one source, pride and jealousy 
alike are out of the question. The spirit distributes an appro- 
priate gift fo each, missing none: the spirit of the whole is 
bound to manifest itself in each member (ver. 7). He does 
this indeed as He will, but that does not mean capriciously : 
He respects the capacities of each, dealing with each separately, 


privately (idig). 


The Church is a Body With Members (xii. 12-31). 


The one spirit with its many and varied manifestations 
suggests to Paul the idea of the body with its many members, 
and this thought he applies to the idea of the church, whose 
various members, like those of the body, should work in 
harmony, each contentedly in its place and contributing to the 
welfare of the whole. 

12, 13. For, as the body is one, and has many 
members, and ALL the members of the body, many 
as they are, constitute ONE body, so also is—not, as 
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13 For by one Spirit are we all baptized unto one 
body, whether we de Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
ée bond or free; and have been all made to drink 
into one Spirit. | 

14 For the body is not one member, but many. 

15 If the foot shall say, Because I am not the hand, 
I am not of the body ; is it therefore not of the body ? 


we should expect, the church, but—Christ, regarded as the 
personality whose life is in each and all of the members, and 
who therefore constitutes their unity. It takes all the members 
together to make the one body. For, as a matter of fact 
(ca), ALL of us were, in and under the influence of ONE 
spirit, baptized and thus incorporated into ONE body, 
whether Jews or Greeks, slaves or free men, and we 
were thus ALL, by our baptism—not, as some suppose, 
through the Lord’s supper—made to drink of ONE spirit. 
The slave is a member, a limb, of this body, no less than the 
free man, the Greek no less than the Jew. Each member is 
vitally related to the whole, and therefore from this point of 
view—and this is the one of supreme importance—distinc- 
tions which may exist between the members (cf. ver. 28) 
simply do not count. Note the importance ascribed to baptism 
—its connection with the spirit, and its function as incor- 
porating into the body of Christ. 

14-17. For indeed the body is not one member, but 
many. All are necessary, the slaves, the feebly gifted; and 
the withdrawal of one would be the injury of all. If, for 
example, the foot should say, under the impression that it 
was a relatively unimportant member, ‘*‘ Because I am not a 
hand, I am not of the body,’’ that nevertheless does not 
keep it from being a member of the body. This is more in 
accordance with the grammar (0d, not pu), than to take these 
words as a question. Similarly, if the ear, in a petulant 
and jealous mood, should say, ‘*‘ Because Iam not an eye, 
I am not of the body,” that does not keep it from being 
a member of the body (ver. 16). Whatever these members may 
say, they do belong to the body, and they are indispensable to 
its completeness. A man must be able to handle and see, but 
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16 And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the 
eye, I am not of the body ; is it therefore not of the 
body ? 

17 If the whole body weve an eye, where were the 
hearing? If the whole weve hearing, where were the 
smelling ? 

18 But now hath God set the members every one 
of them in the body, as it hath pleased him. 

19 And if they were all one member, where weve 
the body ? 

20 But now ave they many members, yet but one 
body. 


21 And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have 


he needs also to be able to walk and to hear : consequently any 
discontentment with our gifts or our function is out of place; 
it may be humble, but it is necessary. The church, like the 
human body, needs in her members number and _ variety: 
whether in the church or in the body, if all had the same 
function, the result would be a useless_monstrosity. If the 
body were altogether eye, where would the hearing be ? 
If altogether hearing, where would the smelling be? 
(ver. 17). A glance at this hideous picture of a body which 
was all eye or all ear, shows how earnest Paul is to teach that 
all the members are necessary. That is the divine order of 
things (6 O<dc¢ Zero, ver. 18). 

18-20. But, as it is, God has, in accordance with His 
“original and primal constitution of things’ (Ellicott: aor. 
£0ero), set the members, not simply a few of unique impor- 
tance, but EVERY SINGLE ONE of them, in the body, 
as He wished—not capriciously but with separate regard to 
the particular function each had to fulfil (ver. 11). Now if 
they were all one member, where would the body be? 
One member cannot make a body. But, as it is, there are 
many members, but one body. Variety is indispensable ; 
but it is controlled and co-ordinated by a unity. 

21-24. For men of inconspicuous gifts, the argument just led 
must have had the effect of a consolation ; now it turns, by 


} 
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no need of thee: nor again the head to the feet, I 
have no need of you. 

22 Nay, much more those members of the body, 
which seem to be more feeble, are necessary : 

23 And those members of the body, which we think 
to be less honourable, upon these we bestow more 
abundant honour ; and our wxcomely parts have more 
abundant comeliness. 

24 For our comely farts have no need: but God 
hath tempered the body together, having given more 
abundant honour to that fav¢ which lacked : 


implication, to men of more striking gifts, and rebukes their 
pride. The eye, one of the most marvellous and noble organs 
of the body, might, for example, be tempted to despise some 
other organ, but it cannot. It cannot say, for instance, to 
the hand, ‘“‘I don’t need you,”’ nor again can the head, 
splendid and commanding as it is, say to the feet, «‘I don’t 
need you.’’ The work of the body cannot be done by eye 
and head alone; without hands and feet how impotent would 
it be. For one member of the body to say to another, I have 
no need of thee, would be foolish, inasmuch as no member has 
any independent life of its own: its only meaning and value are 
ina body, and that body is served by all its members. So must 
it be in the church : each needs every other. Nay, but much 
rather the seemingly feebler members of the body— 
whether he means such organs as the heart and lungs, or the 
organs alluded to by ra dcyxfpova in ver. 23, it is impossible to 
say—are necessary (ver. 22). What an inspiration to the 
weak member to learn that he is not only tolerated, but 
necessary ! and what a rebuke to the strong to be reminded that, 
as in the body so in the church, the weaker member is not only 
not to be despised, but is worthy of special attention and 
honour! And the members of the body which we fancy 
to be relatively less honourable, we invest with more 
abundant honour by amply clothing them, and our 
uncomely private members similarly enjoy by clothing, a 
more abundant comeliness, while our comely members 
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25 That there should be no schism in the body ; 
but ¢a¢ the members should have the same care one 
for another. 

26 And whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member be honoured, 
all the members rejoice with it. . 

27 Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in 
particular. 


have no need (ver. 24). Possibly all these adjectives describe 
the same organs under different points of view, as being neces- 
sary, less honourable, and uncomely. dcyfpova is well illustrated 
by doxnpoobvn (shame) in Rev. xvi. 15. 

24-27. Strictly speaking, every member of the body, as it 
fulfils a necessary function (ver. 22) is honourable, and the 
epithets uncomely and unhonoured are misnomers ; for the whole 
body is a wonderful harmony created by God Himself. Nay, 


but God tempered the whole body together, giving to 


the member that suffered lack an honour that was more 
abundant (in the sense explained in ver. 23), that there 


should be no division (schism) in the body, but rather 


that the members should continually (pres., not aorist) 
exercise the same care over one another (vv. 24, 25). The 
word schism (ver. 25) is, in a sense, the key to the whole chapter. 
The Corinthians were by instinct, too, prone to schism (i. 10), 
it entered into their communion service (xi. 18), it was even 
fostered by the very gifts which should have benefited the 
church (xii. 7). The effect within the church was the same as 
would have been that within the body had the eye despised the 
hand, or the foot, in mistaken humility, refused to do its work. 
The members must so intimately and completely care for one 
another that any experience of any member must be instantly 
and inwardly shared by every other. And if one member 
suffers, all the other members must do more than sym- 
pathize: this is the English word that transliterates the Greek 
word used here—ovrrdcye, but the passage helps us to feel 
how far our sympathy has travelled from its original meaning. 
Now it is little more than a sort of external commiseration : 
the meaning here is that the other members not merely 
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23 And God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after 
that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues. 


are sorry for, but actually suffer with the afflicted member. 
This is true enough of the physical organism—a pain in one 
part may cause the whole body to writhe—but how rare is such 
sympathy in human fellowship ; and just as rare, if not more 
rare, is the other, where, if one member is honoured, all the 
other members not merely offer congratulations, but actually 
rejoice with the recipient of the honour. These statements ~ 
of sympathy between the members refer, of course, primarily 
to the body; but Paul is thinking of that other body, whose 
schism-loving members still so little understand their function. 
Now YE (ipeic, emphatic) are the body of Christ and 
members, each with his allotted part. 

28, The special parts allotted to the various members are now 
described in order of importance ; and this allotment, like that 
of the members of the physical body (ver. 18) is divinely 
ordained (ero in both cases). And some—probably Paul 
meant to continue with and others, but he changes the construc- 
tion to first, second, etc—God appointed in the church for its 
profit (ver. 7) first apostles, though in another sense, judging 
by their sorrowful careers, it seemed as if God had appointed 
them to be last (iv. 9). The apostles, here used not in its general 
sense of envoys, but in its highest sense, come first as “the 
witnesses of the living Christ, and the founders of churches” 
(Massie), cf. ix. 1, 2 for some of the qualifications of an apostle. 
Second, prophets (cf. ver. 10) who proclaimed the truth in an 
inspiring and enthusiastic way, in distinction to third,teachers — 
who temperately developed the truth rather in a way that 
appealed to the intellect. Then follows a series of offices described 
in abstract terms, suggesting that these gifts were not yet so 
definitely associated with particular persons as the three already 
mentioned, Miraculous powers, then, gifts of healing (plu. : 
cf. ver. 9) helps of a more general kind (in Acts xx. 35 the 
corresponding verb arrAapPavecOa is used of helping the sick, 
and brought into connection with the word of Jesus that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive”), governments, skill in 
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29 Are all apostles? ave all prophets? ave all 
teachers ? ave all workers of miracles ? 

30 Have all the gifts of healing? do all speak with 
tongues ? do all interpret ? 

31 But covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet shew 
I unto you a more excellent way. 


directing or piloting the church, a skill which later crystallized 


‘into the office of elder or bishop, just as the “ helps” may have 


been the prototypes of the deacons ; and last here, as in the 
previous list (ver. 10) kinds of tongues. 

29-31a. Paul concludes: all these gifts and types are 
necessary. One member does not make a body (ver. 19), nor 
does one type of spiritual gift make a church : in it the apostles 
find their place, so also those who speak with tongues, humble 
though their gift may be. The following rhetorical questions 
are, as is natural enough, not an exact repetition of the gifts just 
mentioned. Are ALL apostles ? are ALL prophets ? are 
ALL teachers? are ALL miracle-workers? (or less 


_ probably, have all miraculous powers, reading the following éyovow 


back), have ALL gifts of healing ? do ALL speak with 
tongues ? do ALL interpret? All these types are neces- 
sary ; yet he has just hinted in his first, second, etc., that they 
are not all of equal importance. Some are greater than others 
—teaching, for example, greater than tongues (cf. xiv. 19, 23) ; 


therefore he advises them to covet steadily and continuously 


(pres. imper.) the GREATER gifts. The fact that God has 
assigned every member his place with regard to his capacity 
(cf. ver. 18) is not meant to be a curb upon aspiration. 


The modern church must differ widely from the church of 
Corinth : we have little that corresponds to gifts of healing, and 
nothing to the gifts of tongues. Yet there are great principles 
dominating the discussion in this chapter, whose applicability to 
the church of Christ will never be exhausted. The conception 
of the church as a body with members is apprehended only very 
remotely in theory, and hardly at all in practice, by the average 
Christian church. The technical sense of the phrase church 


~ member has blinded us to the fact that one who bears this name 
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ought to be a limb of his church ; without the service which he 
is fitted to render, the church is incomplete. Every member 
ought to perform his function—otherwise he impoverishes the 
life of the church—and his function is determined by his 
capacity. This obligation rests upon every member; Paul 
suggestively says, “Those which seem relatively feeble, are 
necessary.” This ought to be at once a consolation and an 
inspiration to those of slender gifts. The church needs and can 
assimilate every variety, and every contribution tells. 

And just as the mistaken humility of those who are less gifted 
is injurious to the church, still more is the pride of those who 
are more gifted. The most fatal schism (ver. 25) that can be 
introduced into any church is created by the spirit which says, 
“T have no need of thee.” To begin with, that is not true. 
Each needs every other, and “the weak are necessary.” But, 
apart from that, the really Christian question is not whether I 
have need of others, but whether they have need of me. The 
gifts of the mind and spirit are given, not to be selfishly hoarded, 
but to be used to the advantage of the church (ver.7). There is 
room and need in the church for the best that we have and 
know and can do. But penetrating the various activities of all 
her sons, should be manifest their unity of spirit. 

It is not without interest that Paul puts the speaking with 
tongues last: he does so twice,!and we must suppose that he 
does so deliberately: This was the most sensational gift— 
probably the Corinthians were particularly proud of it (it has the 
first place in xiii. 1), and some of them may have hardly con- 
sidered a person a Christian who did not possess it—but the 
proper place for it is at the bottom. It was as a rule more 
exciting and confusing than edifying, and it was a long remove 
from prophecy and teaching. The significance of this for the 
modern church is obvious. 


The Hymn in Praise of Love (xiii.). 

This wonderful hymn in praise of love has for its background 
the disorder of the Corinthian church. It was a gifted church, 
but gifts without love are nothing. This is the truth that Paul 
wishes to bring home to its members, torn as they were with the 
spirit of jealousy, pride, and schism (xiv. 25); but, as so often 
elsewhere in his writings (cf. Rom. viii. 31 ff.) he is lifted by a 
turn of his argument, or by a sudden emotion of his heart, into 
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CHAPTER XIII 


1 Tuoucn I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 


a higher and serener sphere, and out of the depths there rises a 
strain of the purest poetry, in which controversy and admonition 
are alike forgotten, and we are permitted to gaze, with 
undistracted eye, upon the beautiful vision that filled his soul. 

xii. 31b. The eulogy of love is introduced by a statement : 
and besides the exhortation I have just given you to covet the 
greater gifts, I point out to you a way of exceeding 
excellence. The Jove, upon which the chapter insists, is not 
here regarded as a gift, more excellent than the gifts he has just 
enumerated, and some of which he has by implication specially 
recommended (xii. 28-31) ; it is a way, in which these gifts are 
to be exercised. 

xiii. r. Yet the apostle does not at once describe the way 
itself: he begins by showing its indefeasible necessity. If I 
speak with the tongues of men, yes, even of angels, and 
have not LOVE,I am become for the want of love a 
sounding brass ora clanging cymbal. The fongues of men 
have sometimes been interpreted as foreign languages ; but it is 
better to preserve the meaning which the phrase undoubtedly 
has in xii. and xiv. of ecstatic, unintelligible utterances to which 
the speakers were impelled under the influence of the spirit. 
The speech of angels in paradise, as a stage beyond the ecstatic 
speech of men, would naturally also be unintelligible to mortal 
men (cf. 2 Cor. xii. 4) under normal conditions (cf. note on xii. 
10); but the power to speak thus ecstatically was apparently 
regarded by the sensation-loving Corinthians as the noblest 
endowment of the spirit, and therefore perhaps put here first by 
Paul. But, if the man thus gifted be destitute of love—the word 
is sprung suddenly and with great effect upon the reader, fresh 
from the discussion of the gifts in ch. xii, where it is not 
mentioned—he is no better than a soulless brass instrument, that 
gives forth loud, confused, and senseless sounds when it is 
beaten. Here, as in xii. 10, 28, we see Paul’s real opinion of the 
tongues : though he had the gift himself (xiv. 18) he did not 
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2 And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I ha¥e all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 

3 And though I bestow all my goods to feed ¢he 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 


think it of much importance, and the words of xiii. 1 look like a 
criticism of its essential inanity, at least unless the tongues were 
interpreted in love (xiv. 5). With his usual courtesy (cf. xi. 32) 
Paul assumes the case of deficiency in love to be his own. 

2,3. And if I have prophecy, that inspiration which 
enables a man to present Christian truth with authority and 
enthusiasm (cf. xii. 10), and if, in addition, I know the 
mysteries of the Christian revelation, every one of them 
(xavra, emphatic), and if I have all the (r)v) range of know- 
ledge—if, that is, besides being a powerful and gifted speaker, I 
have not merely an intuition of Christian truth, but a well- 
articulated apprehension of it—; yes, and if I have all the 
wonder-working faith spoken of by Jesus (Mat. xvii. 20, xxi. 21) 
so as to remove mountains, not one or once for all (aorist), 
but one after the other (present, peOoravay: mighty faith in 
repeated operation): if I have prophecy, knowledge, and faith, 
and have not LOVE, I am nothing—not little, but nothing. 
He may accomplish much, but he is nothing (Mat. vii. 22, 23). 
Besides men with the gifts of prophecy and faith, there were 
also in the church of Corinth “helps” (xii. 28) : among these 
may have been some who, in a loveless fashion, gave doles to the 
poor, And if I dole out (asin morsels or crumbs) all my 
substance to the needy, and if I even go further, abandoning 
not property, but life itself, and give up my body to be 
burned like the three Hebrew children (Dan. iii. 19 f.), and 
have not LOVE, I am not a whit benefited. Whatever 
he may have hoped to gain by his loveless sacrifice, he actually 
gains nothing. An interesting alternative reading to cavOjoopa 
(or wpar) is cavxhowpa, that I may boast; but boasting, as the 
definite aim of sacrifice, seems rather inappropriate here, and 
the phrase to give up my body needs amplification, though it 
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4 Charity suffereth long, axd is kind; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not ito is not puffed 
up. 

5 Doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil; 

6 Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth. 

7 Beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. 


might be defended by rapedidero in xi. 23. Without love, what- 
ever gifts a man has or sacrifices he makes, he is nothing and 
gains nothing. But what is love? 

In 4-7 Paul defines love by showing positively how it 
behaves, and negatively, how it does not behave. Negatively 
love is slow to anger, of patient temper ; positively, she is 
kind. The negative aspect is developed at length. Love is 
not envious or jealous of others whose gifts are more brilliant; 
such envy is unlovely, though there is another envy (not of 
persons, but of things) which is commendable (xii. 31). Love 
does not play the braggart, is not puffed up, does not 
behave unseemly, commits no breach of moral propriety, 
does not selfishly seek the things that are her own, but 
considers, like Paul himself (x. 33), the good of others ; and, as 
she has no selfish interests to serve, she does not let herself 
be provoked. She is often injured, but she takes no account 
of the (rd) wrong done her, all these negative statements are 
excellently summarized in the sentence, she has no joy in 
iniquity—the sight of wrong, whatever be its nature, vexes her 
—pbut she rejoices!with the truth—truth in general, in par- 
ticular Christian truth, here personified. When the truth is 
triumphant, love is glad. The four brief sentences stating 
positively what love does, are splendidly comprehensive, each 
beginning with an emphatic révra. ALL things she bears 
(rather than covers) in the sense of tolerates, ALL things she 
believes, ALL things she hopes, ALL things she 
endures: there is nothing which she will not bear, believe, 
hope, endure. Her life is a struggle against hostile influences, 
but love is ever true to her nature: with everything to dis- 
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8 Charity never faileth; but whether there be 
prophecies, they shall fail: whether there de tongues, 


they shall cease ; whether ¢here de knowledge, it shall 
vanish away. 

9 For we know in part, and we prophesy i in part. 

10 But when that which is perfect is come, then 
that which is in part shall be done away. 

11 When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
stood as a child, I thought as a child: but when I 
became a man, I put away childish things. 


appoint her, she will believe and hope the best and endure the 
most : love is that which inspires tolerance, faith (in man), hope, 
and endurance. The rhythmical nature of these sentences lifts 
them to the dignity of a prose poem, to which the absence of 
connecting particles, and the repetition of 4 ayaxy in ver. 4 — 
of zara in ver. 7 adds a certain solemnity. 

8-10. Verses 8-13 describe, in similarly rhythmical terms, the 
abiding nature of ove! Love never at any time falls, “ but 
ever remains steadfast, unshaken and unmoved, abiding for 
ever” (Theod.); and in this she offers a striking contrast to 
the gifts, so often already alluded to, of prophecy, tongues, and 
knowledge, which, however they may edify the church, are 
only temporary. But whether there be prophecies, they 


shall be done away; or tongues, they shall stop; or 


knowledge, it- shall be done away; for the reason that 
our knowledge is but partial, and our prophecy is partial 
—significantly enough, the tongues are omitted—but when the 
perfect is come, the partial-shall be done away. Paul 
is apparently referring to the coming of Christ, the great hope 
of the church, when aspiration would be fulfilled. That coming 
ushered in the perfect age, and everything preparatory to it was 


necessarily partial and incomplete. Prophecy was only valid 


until then; and our present knowledge would give place = 
perfect iow ledge (ver. 12). 

II, 12. Paul illustrates the temporary nature of these gifts 
of the church by the analogy of childhood : when that age is 
surmounted, its interests and activities are transcended. When 
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12 For now we see through a glass, darkly ; but 
then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall 
I know even as also I am known. 
13 And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three ; but the greatest of these zs charity. 


I was a child, my speech was a child’s (there is here just 
the suspicion of an allusion to the speaking with tongues), 
my mind was a child’s, my reasoning a child’s; but 
now that I have become a man, I have done away 
with the things of the child, and for me they are perma- 
nently abolished (carjpynxa, perf.). So the church, in the present 
age, is in its minority, and its gifts are suitable to its condition ; 
but, in the age to come, she will have attained, and the ways 
and the helps of her childhood will be left for ever behind. 
There is a great contrast between the now, with its partial states, 
and the then with its perfection (ver. 10). For NOW we see 
through (or by means of) a mirror, the metallic mirror of the 
ancients, which did not reflect well ; this fact illustrates the éy 
aiviypari, in a riddle, probably in a baffling way, without clear- 
ness or sharpness of outline: the phrase is almost certainly 
suggested by the description of Moses in Num. xii. 8 where the 
Septuagint uses the same word (A.V. “in dark speeches”). 
The ‘‘seeing” referred to is, as the context suggests, more 
particularly the vision of God. But THEN, when Christ 
comes, our face will be turned directly to God’s face, and our 
knowledge of Him will be immediate, which is impossible now : 
for now my knowledge is gradual (-ccw) and partial, but 
then I shall know God well, even as I was also well 
known of Him, on the ever-memorable day of my conversion 
to Christ (cf. viii. 3). 

13. The difference between the partial and the perfect has 
been amply illustrated by the figures of the child and the mirror. 
Certain things pass—tongues, prophecy, etc.: but, as it is, 
there ABIDES—not merely in this world, but for ever— 
faith, hope, love, THESE three (cf. 1 Thes. i. 3) not the 
other three (prophecy, tongues, knowledge, ver. 8). Faith and 
hope seem more appropriate to this world, but they, too, share 
the abiding destiny of love: faith as trust in God, and hope as 
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CHAPTER XIV 


1 Fottow after charity, and desire spiritual g2/¢s, 
but rather that ye may prophesy. 

2 For he that speaketh in an uwxknown tongue 
speaketh not unto men, but unto God: for no man 


expectancy of blessedness to come. But the greatest of 
these is love, because love is the ground and inspiration of the 
other two, love believeth and hopeth (ver. 7). 


The lesson enforced with such beauty and eloquence through- 
out this chapter is one which the church and the individual 
need to be ever learning “by heart”—that endowments and 
service uninspired by love have no moral value ; that however 
eloquent, learned, or charitable a man may be, if love be not 
the soul of his action, he is a moral nonentity (ver. 2) ; that, 
without love, he has no part in the eternal order. 


Prophecy Better Than Speaking With Tongues (xiv. I-25). 


The discussion of spiritual endowments which was interrupted, 
or rather illuminated, by the beautiful panegyric on love, is here 
resumed, and the hint in xii. 28, that the endowments vary in 
importance, is here developed, with special reference to the 
gifts of prophecy and speaking with tongues. The chapter 
gives us a glimpse into a Corinthian service of public worship, 
which was so very different from our own. The point upon 
which Paul strenuously insists throughout this paragraph is 
that, as its general aim is the edification of the church, its 
various parts have value according as they contribute to that 
aim. Prophecy is, from this point of view, more valuable than 
speaking with tongues, as it contributes more. 

1-3. The chapter links simply and naturally with the last. 
Pursue love—the love described in ch. xiii. This is not a 
separate gift, but the spirit in which all the various gifts of the 
church members are to be exercised. Pursue—a far more 
earnest word than simply “follow after” (cf. Ps, xxiii. 6). 
This pursuit of love did not supersede the necessity for the 
gifts, for Paul says again, as he had said before (xii. 31) that 
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understandeth 42m ; howbeit in the spirit he speaketh 
mysteries. 

3 But he that prophesieth speaketh unto men ¢o 
edification, and exhortation, and comfort. 

4 He that speaketh in an uxknown tongue edifteth 
himself ; but he that prophesieth edifieth the church. 


these were to be coveted—in a good sense, of course: for, in 
the bad sense, love does not covet (xiii. 4)——but at the same time 
covet the spiritual (gifts), all the gifts mentioned in xii. 8-10, 
but more than any other, that ye may prophesy: he does 
not mean, “covet spiritual gifts in order that you may 
prophesy,” but “ covet most of all the gift of prophecy.” This 
emphasis on prophecy at the very beginning of the discussion, 
is striking, and significant of Paul’s high estimate of jt: it pre- 
pares us to gather all the hints that the chapter offerg as to the 
nature of New Testament prophecy. In pea fact, through- 
out the discussion, the only other spiritual gift with which 
prophecy is compared and contrasted is the gift of tongues. 
The reason for the injunction to covet prophecy most-of all, 


- especially more than tongues, is at once given: For he that 


speaks with a tongue does not speak to men—for 
nobody understands (lit. hears) him—but to God: if nobody 
understands him, then obviously he has no power directly to 
edify the congregation ; but in spirit only, and without the 
participation of his understanding (cf. vv. 14, 15) he speaks 
mysteries, which may, indeed, subsequently be interpreted 
by himself (ver. 5) or by some one else (ver. 28) but which, till 
they are interpreted, are unintelligible, and therefore useless 
to the church. But, while the tongues are unedifying, he 
who exercises the prophetic gift speaks to men—and 
therefore has a real place in public worship—edification : his 
speech is not merely sound (vv. 7, 8), it builds the hearers up, 
Besides edification, his discourse is also exhortation and 
consolation, As, in the sequel, only edification is mentioned 
(vv. 12, 26), possibly these two words are intended only to define 
it more closely: by the prophet’s speech, the remiss are shaken 
up, and the sorrowful comforted, and thus the church is edified. 

4, 5- Throughout, Paul is careful not to™depreciate the 


sy 
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5 I would that ye all spake with tongues, but 
rather that ye prophesied: for greater zs he that 
prophesieth than he that speaketh with tongues, 
except he interpret, that the church may receive 
edifying. 

6 Now, brethren, if I come unto you speaking 
with tongues, what shall I profit you, except I shall 
speak to you either by revelation, or by knowledge, 
or by prophesying, or by doctrine? 


tongues unduly, cf. ver. 18, where he thanks God for them (cf. 
ver. 5); and he here concedes that he that speaks with a 
tongue edifies—not of course the church, to which his words 
are unintelligible—but himself, even though they may not 
be wholly intelligible to himself ; for he feels that it is under 
the influence of the spirit that he is moved to utterance. But 
he who exercises the prophetic gift, seeing he speaks 
intelligibly, edifies (the) whole church. His gift is less 
ostentatious, but more useful, and therefore more to be coveted 
(ver. 1). So far is Paul from depreciating tongues that he | 
goes on: Now I wish you spoke, every one of you, with 
tongues: but I wish still more that you prophesied. (ia 
is not here “in order that,” but practically equal to preceding 
infin.) Besides, he that exercises the gift of a prophet is 
a greater, because more serviceable person, than he who 
speaks with tongues, unless, as a matter of fact (ci with 
subj., not gay), he interpret, in order that the church may 
get edification. The church meets to be edified, she is not 
edified by speakers who are unintelligible ; the unintelligible 
speech, to be edifying, will have to be interpreted. (éxroc i ph 
is a pleonastic combination of éxroe i, except if, and ei pa, unless.) 

6. The truth that unintelligible speech is of no use to the 
church, Paul brings home by a pointed illustration. And 
now, brethren. It is not quite clear whether now is logical 
or temporal: either (a) this being so, edification being im- 
possible without interpretation, or (b) now, in view of your 
present difficulties : probably (a) is to be preferred. In either 
case, a visit from Paul would be of little use, unless he said 
something they could understand. If I come to you speak- 
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7 And even things without life giving sound, 
whether pipe or harp, except they give a distinction 
in the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped 
or harped ? 

8 For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall prepare himself to the battle? 

9 So likewise ye, except ye utter by the tongue 
words easy to be understood, how shall it be 
known what is spoken? for ye shall speak into 
the air. j 


ing with tongues, what good shall I do you, unless I 
speak to you either in the way of a revelation or of 
knowledge or of prophecy or of teaching? A revelation 
would be a divine communication which he would impart in 
prophetic form ; knowledge would be the intellectual apprehen- 
sion of it, which he would impart by way of teaching. Teach- 
ing or prophecy, but no tongues—they would help a perplexed 
people little. 

7-9. In a series of highly significant illustrations (vv. 7-11), 


_ Paul shows the futility of uninterpreted tongues as only so 


much sound without sense. Inanimate things—pipe or 
harp, for example—if, in giving forth voice they yet give 
no distinction to the notes, make no clear distinction 
between one note and another, how shall the tune be 
known that is being played on the pipe or the harp? 
The result will be bewilderment and confusion—a tune which 
is no tune. Or for further illustration, pass from the music 
of peace to that of war : if the voice that the trumpet gives 
forth is not clear, who will get ready for battle? No 
real stimulus, no informed action, can come from unintelligible 
sounds. Your case is exactly the same: if by means 
of the tongue, your instrument of sound, you give forth a 
word which has no clear significance, how shall there 
be any knowledge of what is spoken? for you will be 
in the condition of people speaking (écece with partic.) not 
to men (ver. 2), but into (the) air—an idle enough exercise, 


and profitless withal. 
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10 There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices 
in the world, and none of them zs without significa- 
tion. 

11 Therefore if I know not the meaning of the 
voice, I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, 
and he that speaketh sha// de a barbarian unto me. 

12 Even so ye, forasmuch as ye are zealous of 
spiritual gzfts, seek that ye may excel to the edifying 
of the church. 

13, Wherefore let him that speaketh in an uxknown 
tongue pray that he may interpret. 


10-12. From confused playing upon musical instruments, 
he passes to the seemingly confused sounds of foreign lan- 
guages. There are ever so many kinds of voices, clearly 
here equal to languages, mayhap, in the world: ¢wyvai is 
apparently preferred to yAéeca, because of the ambiguity of 
the latter in this connection: and none of them is without 
voice, i.c. significance—languages have a voice, a meaning, for 
those who habitually speak and hear them. Well, then, if I 
do not know the force (évamyv), that is, the significance 
of the voice, I shall be a barbarian to the speaker, while 
the speaker, in his turn, will be a barbarian, in his relation 
to me (éy éuoi, in my case, rather ithan in my judgment). Your 
case is exactly the same (oirwe cai dpeie im ver. 12 is an 
echo of ver.g ; ch. xé¢ yvwoOqoera in vv. 7, 9). If you speak 
unintelligibly, you will be as barbarians within the church, 
whereas it is your duty to edify it. Therefore, since ye are — 
coveters (cf. ver. 1) of spirits, spiritual gifts and forces— 
perhaps they had made this claim in their letter—seek them 
with a view to the edification of the church, in order 
that ye may abound in them. The order suggests that this 
translation is more correct than seek that ye may abound to the 
edification of the church, though the latter is not impossible. 

13, 14. Therefore, since tongues, uninterpreted, contribute 
nothing to edification, let him that speaks with a tongue 
pray that he may interpret (iva being a blend of purpose 
and purport, and carrying, in such a context, the same am- 
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14 For if I pray in an wxknown tongue, my spirit 
prayeth, but my understanding is unfruitful. 

15 What is it then? I will pray with the spirit, 
and | will pray with the understanding also: I will 
sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the under- 
standing also. 

16 Else, when thou shalt bless with the spirit, 
how shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned 


biguity as the English that). Some suppose that pray here 
must be interpreted by “ pray with tongues” of the next verse, 
and is not merely an ordinary prayer for the gift of interpreta- 
tion. So Alford, who translates: “wherefore let him who 
speaketh with a tongue, in his prayer (or, when praying), strive 
that he may interpret.” Still there is no absolute necessity 
why prayer in ver. 13 should mean precisely the same thing as 
in ver. 14 ; and, in the context, the more natural explanation 
of the words would be this; considering the indefeasible 
importance of intelligible speech, if the church is to be edified, 
any one who has the gift of tongues, should pray for the 
power of interpreting them. For if I—with his usual tact, 
he makes the case his own (cf. xiii. 1) : you would have been 
less courteous and skilful—pray in an ecstatic, unintelligible 
tongue, my spirit indeed prays—it is a real prayer—but 
my intelligence is unfruitful, because it yields nothing for 
the edification of others. Fervour, if it is to be practically 
helpful to the church, must be guided by intelligence: there 
must be mind in it. 

15-17. How then does the case stand? It stands thus; 
that, in public worship, both spirit and mind, fervour and in- 


- telligence, are necessary. I will pray with the spirit, but 


I will pray with the intelligence also; I will sing praise 
(Waray, originally of the instrumental accompaniment, then 
of the song itself) with the spirit, but I will sing praise 
with the intelligence also. Apparently prayer and praise 
were the two directions in which speaking with tongues chiefly 
manifested itself. The use of the intelligence is absolutely 
incumbent upon those who take any leading part in public 


_ worship: for, if you—the effect of the argument is heightened 
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say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he 
understandeth not what thou sayest? 

17 For thou verily ‘givest thanks well, but the 
other is not edified. 

18 I thank my God, I speak with tongues more 
than ye all: 

19 Yet in the church I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that dy my voice 


by this direct, personal appeal—bless God, offer your prayer 
or song of thanksgiving to Him, in spirit only, and without 
the application of your intelligence, think of the man who 
fills the place of the uninitiated (6 avazAnpoy comes early 
in the sentence, in advance of zéc). By idwrne, strictly a 
private person, or a man with only lay and not expert know- 
ledge, we are apparently here to understand a Christian who 
has no experience of tongues and no power to interpret them. 
The word place (réroc) has been pressed so as to suggest that 
certain seats were reserved for these people in the church 
assemblies ; more :probably it is the figurative, not the literal 
sense, that is here meant—fosition. This idmrne, as a Christian, 
has to be considered, he comes to be edified: but how is he 
to say the customary;Amen, which follows a public prayer 
(Neh. viii. 6, cf. Rev. v. 14), at your giving of thanks, since 
he does not know what you are saying? There is some- 
thing almost humorously drastic about the question. The 
Amen has no meaning, unless the prayer has been intelligently 
followed ; and that ‘in the case assumed is impossible, as the 
prayer was dictated by spirit only, without the active exercise 
of intelligence. For, so far as you are concerned (ov péy), 


your thanksgiving is all very well, but, when the church © 


meets, you are not the only person to consider : there is the 
other man as well, and he is not edified. What you do is 
caddy, unobjectionable, even good, but not edifying, and the 
church meets for edification. 


18-20. Again and again the argument has seemed to tend -~ 


towards an absolute depreciation of the gift of tongues, but 
it is not so: Paul has the gift himself, and thanks God for 
it. I thank God, I speak with tongues more than all 
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ee 


I might teach others also, than ten thousand words 


in an unknown tongue. 


20 Brethren, be not children in understanding : 


_ howbeit in malice be ye children, but in understanding 


be men. 


of you ; here we get a glimpse of the powerfully ecstatic 
element in the nature of Paul. But, though a man may speak 


to God (ver. 2) in tongues, as he is moved, they are of no 


use in the church: there, says Paul, I would rather speak 
five words with my intelligence, that I might instruct 
others also—the others are always in Paul’s mind (cf. ver. 17)— 
than ten thousand words in a tongue. Speaking in the 
church should be governed by the desire, not to create a 
sensation, but to produce an effect, an instructive effect ; rather 
a sentence that helps, than an oration that merely excites. 
This confession shows us the splendid balance of Paul. He 


had a deeply ecstatic element in his nature, and ecstatic 


experiences are acknowledged in 2 Cor. v. 13, xii. I-4; but 
he was well aware that the active exercise of intelligence 
was the higher manifestation of the spirit, and this was one 
of his invaluable contributions to religion. He set himself 
resolutely against the contemporary tendency to identify the 
spirit with the extraordinary, the violent, the abnormal, and 
proclaimed that its noblest manifestation was in the ordinary 


and normal exercise of intelligent powers—not as a wonder- 


working, but rather as an ethicizing force (cf. Gal. v. 22). 
The Corinthian passion for the ostentatious in spiritual things 
he gently (adeAgoi, brethren, ver. 20) but deliberately char- 
acterizes as childish. Brethren, do not show yourselves 
children in mind, but—if you are to be children, let it be 
in another sphere—in wickedness be as babies; in mind, 
however, show yourselves full-grown (cf. ii. 6, iii. 1), 
by preferring, like the wise men they claimed to be, intelligence 


_ in worship to unintelligible and unedifying fervour. 


Another aspect of the question is briefly discussed in 
Vv. 21-25, namely, the effect of tongues and prophecy upon 


those who stand without the pale of Christianity, whether as 


unacquainted with it or hostile to it : here again the superiority 
of prophecy to tongues is demonstrated. 
I} 
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21 In the law it is written, With mex of other 
tongues and other lips will I speak unto this 


people; and yet for all that will they not hear me,» 


saith the Lord. 

22 Wherefore tongues are for a sign, not to 
them that believe, but to them that believe not: 
but prophesying serveth not for them that believe 
not, but for them which believe. 

23 If therefore the whole church be come together 
into one, place, and all speak with tongues, and 


21. In the law, that is, in the Old Testament (Isaiah xxviii. 
II, 12), it stands written: ‘‘Surely in men of strange 
tongue and in lips of strangers will I speak to this 
people, and not even so will they give heed unto me, 
saith the Lord.” The term the law, primarily the Pentateuch, 
came to be applied to the whole of the Old Testament: in 
John x. 34, it is used of Ps. Ixxxii. 6. In Isaiah there is, of 
course, no reference to such speaking with tongues as was 
practised in Corinth. The prophet’s contemporaries scoffingly 
rejected his instruction, which seemed to them puerile ; and he 
warns them that the next divine message would come to them 
from Assyrian lips—the conquerors with their foreign speech 
would be upon them, though even so terrible an experience 
would not bring the frivolous Israelites to listen to their God. 

22-25. And so—this is the inference—the tongues are 
for a sign not to those who believe, but to the un- 
believers, not apparently a sign which would induce them 
to repent and be saved, but one which would confrm them 
still more in their obstinacy or indifference ; for will they not 
say that you are mad (ver. 23), just as Israel would not hearken 
(Is. xxvili. 12). The citation has the value only of illustration, 
not of proof: there is, of course, in Isaiah, no prophecy of 
the Corinthian situation. Tongues are, then, in this sense, 
an ominous sign to unbelievers, while prophecy, on the other 
hand, is not for the unbelievers, but for those who 
believe. If then the whole church assembles together, 
and all talk unceasingly (pres.) with tongues, and persons 
should come in to the meeting who are either without 
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there come in f¢hose that are unlearned, or un- 
believers, will they not say that ye are mad? 

24 But if all prophesy, and there come in one 
that believeth not, or oxe unlearned, he is convinced 
of all, he is judged of all: 

25 And thus are the secrets of his heart made 
manifest ; and so falling down on Azs face he will 
worship God, and report that God is in you of 
a truth. 


knowledge (of Christianity) or positively unbelieving, 
what will the effect be? will they not say that you are 
mad? If speaking with tongues were the only public religious 
exercise, not only would the conversion of outsiders be 
impossible, but they would suppose that they had stumbled 
into a lunatic asylum. On the other hand, if all prophesy, 
and one comes in to the meeting, an unbeliever even or 
one simply without knowledge (of Christianity), the effect 
is far-reaching, a conviction is produced which may end in 
conversion : he is convicted (cf. John xvi. 8) by all—every 


fresh speaker distresses his conscience anew, and deepens his 


sense of guilt—he is sifted by all, every new speech brings 
him before an inner tribunal, the secrets of his heart grow 
manifest, as the search-light is flashed upon them by the 
divinely illuminated speakers : and so, under the overwhelming 
impression of the presence of God produced by these inspired 
and searching speeches, he, even though an unbeliever before, 


will humbly fall upon his face prostrate, and worship 


God, declaring, in that act and afterwards by speech, that 
God is among you in reality: such impressions can have 
only one source. This description of the effect of prophecy 
is not strictly consistent with ver. 22 where it is a sign to 
the believing : it supplements that statement, by insisting upon 
its power not only to edify the believing, but to search, convict, 
and convert the unbeliever, here (unlike ver. 23) mentioned 
before the idérne, as its effect upon him is more wonderful. 


These last verses give a very welcome description of the 
nature of prophecy in the early church. It does not seem to 
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26 How is it then, brethren? when ye come 
together, every one of you hath a psalm, hath a 
doctrine, hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an 
interpretation. Let all things be done unto edifying. 


have differed essentially from preaching upon its higher levels. 
It is a mode of speech governed by intelligence, and addressing 
itself to intelligence; but still more than to the mind was 
its appeal to the conscience, which it searched and convicted 
so powerfully that God Himself was felt to be behind it. Its 
result or at least its aim was the conversion of unbelievers 
and the edification of the church assembled. 

Very different was the speaking with tongues. This chapter 
puts it beyond all possible doubt that this speech had nothing 
whatever to do with foreign languages. It is compared to 
foreign speech (vv. 10, I1) in its unintelligibility to those 
who have no means of interpreting it: it must therefore have 
been a different thing. It produced the same kind of effect 
as a tune incoherently played upon a musical instrument: it 
was noisy, but, for the uninitiated, senseless, and those who 
spoke it would seem to an outsider to be behaving like madmen. 
What a curious light the passage throws upon ancient Christian 
worship! The prominence given to the discussion of tongues 
shows that the phenomenon was by no means infrequent ; 
and it was a singular Providence that so sane a thinker as 
Paul appeared to direct the exuberant emotion and activity 
of the church into more profitable channels, 


Directions for the Conduct of Public Worship (xiv. 26-36). 


The general principle has already been suggested that edifica- 
tion is to be the criterion of the value of spiritual gifts, and 
the supreme end of their exercise in the church assembly. 
This principle is now applied more barkeularhy, and takes the 
form of specific injunction. 

26. How does the case stand, then, poeheatd (cf. v. 
15). Every time you assemble (pres., Sikesent from ovvédOn, 
aor., in ver. 23) every member has a distinct contribution to 
cin each one has a psalm, perhaps from the Old Testa- 
ment (interpreted of course in the Christian sense), or just as 
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27 If any man speak in an unknown tongue, Jet zt 


_ be by two, or at the most dy three, and ¢hat by course; 
_ and let one interpret. 


_28 But if there be no interpreter, let him keep 
silence in the church; and let him speak to himself, 
and to God. 

29 Let the prophets speak two or three, and let the 
other judge. 


probably a hymn composed under the new inspiration created by 
Christianity, such as those in Luke i., ii., and scattered through- 
out the book of Revelation. Praise “with tongues” (cf. ver. 15) is 
not here contemplated, as the tongues are mentioned afterwards. 
Another man has a teaching, instruction, but hardly yet 
dogmatic teaching (ver. 6); another has a revelation, a 
divine communication, which he will set forth prophetically 
(ver. 6); another has a tongue, offers prayer or praise 
ecstatically, another has interpretation (cf. xii. 8-10, 28-31), 
and so can edify the church by explaining these strange utter- 
ances. The emphatic repetition of the tye suggestively illus- 
trates the individuality of the gifts ; each man has something to 
contribute, and the assembled church has at her disposal a great 
variety of spiritual gifts. The question naturally arises : how 
are they to be utilized, and in what spirit? The answer is 
illuminating : Let all things be carried on with a view to 


_ edification. This principle affords the practical solution of all 


the problems that may arise. It will decide, for example, that 


an utterance with tongues, for which there is no interpreter, 


will be repressed ; it will decide how many prophets should 
be allowed to speak at one service ; it will impose silence upon 
a speaker, when a new revelation has been made to some other 
member. 

27-29. The principle of edification is applied in detail. First, 
not in importance, but in immediate interest to the Corinthians, 
is ecstatic utterance ; in the case of speaking with tongues, 
let it be to the number of two, or at most three—at one 
meeting, of course—and by turn, not all at one time, as we 
may reasonably infer from this injunction the Corinthians had 
occasionally, if not frequently, done ; another glimpse into the 
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30 If any thing be revealed to another that sitteth 
by, let the first hold his peace. 

31 For ye may all prophesy one by one, that all 
may learn, and all may be comforted. 

32 And the spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets. 

33 For God is not ¢he author of confusion, but of 
peace, as in all churches of the saints. 


tumultuous nature of their worship, and the need for regulating 
it. And, as interpretation is indispensable for edification, let 
one, but not more than one, interpret: should there be no 
interpreter, however, either in the person of the speaker 
himself (ver. 5) or of any other, let him who speaks with 
tongues keep silence (pres.) in (the) church (z.e. the assembly, 
not the building), and, as he cannot speak edifyingly fo men 
(ver. 2), let him speak to himself and to God. That will 
practically mean at home or in private ; for Xadeiv could hardly 
be used of inaudible speech to himself in the public assembly. 
There is no real place for unintelligible speech in the church. 
In the case of prophets who, in spite of the many spiritual 
gifts represented in the church (ver. 26) divide the interest, 
throughout this discussion, with the ecstatic speakers, let two 
or three speak in the course of a service, and let the others, 
who have the gift of discriminating the spirits (ver. 10) dis- 
criminate, and decide whether these prophetic utterances 
really have their source in God. 

30-33. If, however, while a prophet is speaking, a revela- 
tion be made to another who is sitting by (the speaker 
stands, the people sit), let the first keep silence, bring his 
speech to a close in deference to the new revelation. This 
shows that the injunctions here laid down are elastic, not 
mechanical. How the presence of a new message in the 
assembly might be indicated, we are not told; but it is 
significant that the speaker, inspired though he is conceived to 
be, has in such a case to stop, and resume his seat. It might 
be urged that it was simply impossible for an eager, earnest 
prophet, thus to repress himself at a moment’s notice. Not SO, 
says Paul: for you have ALL the power to prophesy, 
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34 Let your women keep silence in the churches ; for 
it is not permitted unto them to speak ; but ¢hey ave 
commanded to be under obedience, as also saith the law. 

35 And if they will learn any thing, let them ask 


if you do so one by one—and if due self-restraint is exercised, 
even assuming that they all possessed the prophetic gift (ver. 
24), they would thus all in course of time have the opportunity 
—in order that in this way ALL the members of the church 
may learn, and ALL be stimulated: if all such gifts are 
exercised, al] the members will be spiritually furthered. And 
this self-repression is perfectly possible, for (the) spirits of 
prophets are subject to (the) prophets in whom they reside: 
a prophet is an intelligent person, he has vovc, and ought to 
be able to master his emotion : he must not be the victim of his 
own fervid eloquence, but must promptly and willingly give 
place to another inspired speaker, with a new message. There 
ought to be no confusion or disorder within the church ; for 
she is God’s (i. 2) and her life ought to reflect the peace and 
order of His: for God is a God, not of disorder, but of 
peace. The next clause, as in all the churches of the 


saints, seems better taken as an appendage to ver. 33 (A.V.) 


than as introduction to ver. 34. On the latter assumption, the 
repetition of in the churches would be rather awkward ; a similar 
phrase occurs in xi. 16 as the end of a paragraph, and the 
imperatival clause has more force as the first clause than it 
would have as second. The meaning will then be, that the 
Corinthians are to beware of violating that divine order which 
is maintained in the other churches. Westcott and Hort, by 
bracketing 32, 33a, connect this clause with ver. 31. 

34-36. The question of church order naturally suggests the 
place of women in the church. On the principle of the equality 
of the sexes in Christ (Gal. iii. 28), there is no reason why 
women should not have spiritual endowments equally with men ; 
nor, theoretically considered, is there any reason why such 
gifts as they had should not be used for the edification of the 
church. But we have already seen the practical difficulties 
involved (xi. 1-16) in the new position secured for women, at 
least in principle, by the new religion. A restraint had to be 
imposed upon their unwomanly use of the liberty which was 
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RSet 
their husbands at home: for it is a shame for woman 
to speak in the church. 

36 What! came the word of God out from you? 
or came it unto you only? 


theirs, and here (vv. 34-36) we find that restraint carried still 
further. Let the women keep silence in the churches, 
for they are not permitted to speak: as the more emotional 
sex, they would probably have been especially apt to “ speak 
with tongues.” But let them be in subjection, as the law, 
that is, the passage in Gen. iii. 15, says also. It is not easy 
to reconcile this passage with xi. 5, where women do speak and 
pray, clearly in public; and one is tempted to adopt the 
drastic suggestion that vv. 34, 35 are a later interpolation. 
(a) Their place, Bousset argues, in the MSS. varies; in one 
group they appear after ver. 40; (b) they are not necessary to 
the connection—ver. 36 joins well to 33b; (c) the verses 
contradict xi. 5, 13 ; (d) they seem to be dependent on 1 Tim. 
ii, 11 f. If the verses are genuine, we may suppose with 
Lietzmann, that “in ch. xi. the praying and prophesying of 
women is unwillingly conceded (the veil however being 
unconditionally demanded) but here the apostle’s real opinion 
comes out, that women ought to be altogether silent” ; or with 
Findlay, that Paul is here “thinking of church-teaching and 
authoritative direction as a role unfit for women.” Teaching 
is out of the question : if, however, they wish to LEARN 
anything, they are not to put their questions in public, but 
at home; there let them ask their own husbands (he is 
clearly therefore thinking of married women), and no other 
men—there, at home, for it is a disgrace for a woman to 
speak in church assembly. The Corinthians, by the licence 
they have given their women, are acting as if, in some sense, 
they were a special church. Paul sharply disabuses them of 
this idea, if they entertained it, by an ironical question. It 
was from you, perhaps, was it, that the word of God, 
the truth of the gospel, came forth, or was it you only to 
whom it reached? You were not the first to publish it, nor 
are you the only ones to enjoy it. Some refer this question not 
exclusively to the behaviour of the women, but to all the points 
of public worship that have come up for discussion, 
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37 If any man think himself to be a prophet, or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things that I 
write unto you are the commandments of the Lord. 

38 But if any man be ignorant, let him be ignorant. 

39 Wherefore, brethren, covet to prophesy, and 
forbid not to speak with tongues. 

40 Let all things be done decently and in order. 


Paul’s Claim of Inspiration (xiv. 37, 38). 


37, 38. If any one thinks himself to be a prophet, or 
endowed with spiritual (gifts), let him take knowledge 
that what I am writing to you, on this question of public 
worship and spiritual endowments, is the commandment of 
the Lord Jesus Himself. This is a bold claim to make, which 
finds its best justification in the sanity of the commands, in the 
insistence upon edification as a criterion of the gifts, and upon 
love as the spirit in which they should be exercised. Paul is 
quite prepared, however, to find his claim disputed: but he 
will not discuss the point, he simply leaves the objector to the 
enjoyment of his ignorance. But if any one is ignorant of 
this, that my instructions are inspired by the Lord Himself, let 


‘him remain in his ignorance (pres.). To dayvoeirw (imper.) 


there is an alternative reading, ayvoeira, he is ignored (by God : 
ef. Mat vii. 23, xxv. 12), his fate will be condemnation ; but the 
other translation, presupposing no ellipse, is more natural, and 
makes a very appropriate conclusion. 


Summary of the Discussion (xiv. 39, 40). 


39, 40. The whole discussion is admirably summarised (éore, 
cf. xv. 58), in the two concluding verses. So then, my 
brethren, covet prophesying, for it is one of the great 
spiritual gifts (cf. xii. 31, xiv. 1 where {nAoire is also used), and 
speaking with tongues—do not encourage, for it is not 
edifying, but—do not prevent, for it is, after all, a spiritual 
exercise ; only, of course, if an interpreter can be found, will 
such speech have a place in the church (ver. 28). But let all 
things, prophesying, tongues, and all the other exercises of 
worship (ver. 26) be carried on with seemliness and in 


_order; there must be no impropriety and no confusion, such as 
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where speakers spoke at the same time, or the number was 
unlimited (ver. 27), for these render true edification impossible 
(ver. 26). 


This ancient discussion of public worship is most instructive 
and suggestive. There was a spontaneity about the early 
Christian service which hardly marks the worship of to-day—an 
ebullition of feeling inevitable to men to whom Christianity 
meant an intellectual and spiritual revolution. In this exuberant 
emotion, when it was uncontrolled, Paul saw a menace to the 
true spirit of worship : and he insists upon the supreme need of 
intelligence, mind, in public worship. Spiritual fervour is not 
enough—that alone may create the impression that the church 
is a gathering of madmen: prayer, praise, preaching, must be 
engaged in ‘with the understanding also.” There must be 
seemliness and order, every part inits proper place, every speaker 
possessed of the spirit, yet also master of his own spirit, the 
whole service pervaded by the beauty and serenity of God Him- 
self (ver. 33). And all this will be secured, if it be remembered 
that the true end of the church-assembly is edification. This is 
a great and fruitful saying, and Paul repeatedly insists upon it. 
The church meets to be built up, and all the exercises are useful, 
only in proportion as they contribute to that. 

The modern church service is undoubtedly inferior to the 
ancient in affording less scope for the various gifts and capacities 
of its members. Doubtless there are other spheres where most 
of these gifts may be exercised, yet it is to the loss of the church 
that this great opportunity is made so little of. Bengel quaintly 
remarks, ‘The public assembly was at that time more fruitful 
than in the present day, wherein one individual, whatever may 
be the state of his mind, must fill up the time with a sermon.” 
In those days every man came prepared with a contribution, 
psalm, teaching, revelation, or whatever it might be (ver. 26) ; 
and, though this very circumstance led to confusion, and 
created the necessity for appointments which would bring 
‘“‘seemliness and order” into church worship, the stateliness 
which governs our worship, combined with other reasons, 
has had the indirect, though perhaps not inevitable effect, of 
suppressing gifts of the most diverse kinds, which would have 
been capable of contributing not a little to the edification of the 
church. 
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THE RESURRECTION (xv.) 
CHAPTER XV 


1 Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel 
which I preached unto you, which also ye have 
received, and wherein ye stand. 


The discussion of the resurrection is more doctrinal than 
any other in the epistle, yet the interest in it is not theoretical, 
but intensely practical, and the discussion is designed to meet 
a specific situation in the Corinthian church. Some had denied 
the resurrection (ver. 12), which to Paul was one of the most 
vital elements in .Christian belief: if this were taken away, 
there was nothing left for the Christian but sorrow in this 
life, unredeemed by hope for the life to come (ver. 19). The 
denial of the resurrection could only end in a practical 


_Epicureanism (ver. 32) : life would be robbed of its nobleness, 


and, with a dead redeemer, redemption.from sin would be 
an idle dream (ver. 17). It is probable that those who denied 
the resurrection of the body did so in the interests of a spiritual 
view of the world: what they denied was probably not the 
continuance of personality, but the rising again of the body 
from the dead—they were antimaterialists. But Paul feels 
that in this denial of the resurrection, everything is at stake— 
the truth of the gospel, the honour of the apostles, the reality 
of redemption ; and he sets himself with superb earnestness 
to combat this dangerous heresy with arguments of various 
kinds. 


The Place of the Resurrection in the Gospel, and the Historical 
Evidence for it (xv. I-11). 

I, 2. Paul begins by reminding his readers of the nature 
of the gospel which he had preached and they had believed, 
and of the fundamental place held in that gospel by the 
resurrection. Now—passing (é¢) from the question of worship 
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2 By which also ye are saved, if ye keep in 
memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have 
believed in vain. 


to that of creed (probably suggested to Paul by the letter 
of the Corinthians, cf. vii. 1, viii. I, xii. 1, xvi. 1)—I regret 
that I have to make known to you, again, brethren (for 
on this matter you ought to be perfectly well informed), the 
gospel which I preached to you. He had proclaimed it 
to receptive ears and hearts. It was a gospel, not only which 
he had preached, but which you on your part received, 
and received to some purpose: it had made them steadfast, 
and started them on the way of salvation, being a gospel in 
which moreover ye stand, through which further ye 
are being saved. The gospel swept the whole compass of 
their past, present and future, from the day on which they 
had believed and received it to the day on which the process of 
their salvation, then begun, would be completely realized. 
This gospel which had so signally proved its power, Paul feels 
the need of declaring to the Corinthians again, as some of them 
had deliberately abandoned or denied one of its most vital 
tenets. The meaning of the remaining clauses of ver. 2 is 
doubtful, though the words themselves are simple enough: 
literally, with what word I preached (it) to you, if ye hold 
it fast, unless ye became believers (aor.) heedlessly. 
Any translation must be inadequate which makes the interroga- 
tive rive co-ordinate with the four preceding relatives; but 
it is not clear whether the clause with what word I preached to 
you goes with I make known (cf. R.V.) or,as A.V.and Amer. R.V. 
take it, with if ye hold fast. In the latter case the inversion of 
the clauses is awkward ; though, if the inversion be allowed, 
the connection with the previous sentence is good ; “through 
which ye are being saved, if ye hold fast with what word I 
preached to you.” In the former case, “I make known,” . . . 
“if ye hold fast” do not go well together : Paul’s announce- 
ment of the gospel did not depend upon the Corinthians holding 
it fast. Nevertheless this construction seems, on the whole, 
preferable to the other : under the influence of the four inter- 
vening relative clauses, the introductory yvepoifw is half 
forgotten; and the if clause is practically =“ if perchance 
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3 For I delivered unto you first of all that which | 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures ; 


(i.e. I hope) you are holding it fast.” The meaning of the last 
clause (for the redundancy in éxroc «i pn, cf. xiv. 5) is also 
disputed : unless ye believed idly. Does this mean: unless your 
faith was vain (subjective) or unless the thing you believed was 
vain (objective)? Later (ver. 14) the possibility of the gospel 
message being an idle tale is contemplated, but such a thought 
at this stage would be an anticipation. The gospel is powerful: 
it is the adequacy of their faith in it that he doubts. It cannot 
itself be a vain thing, for in it they stand, and through it 
they are saved. 

3- This verse, with ver. 4, explains (yap) the contents of the 
gospel which had before been proclaimed to them. For I 
delivered to you as among the most important things— 
mpwrac first, not in point of time, but of importance—that 
which also I received. This phrase forcibly recalls xi. 23, 
and suggests, like it, the duty of transmitting what was 
committed. Unlike it, the source of the communication is not 
mentioned. The absence of the phrase from the Lord leaves it 
open to us to suppose that the statements-which follow came to 
Paul through ordinary oral communication from the leaders of 
the church ; but considering the emphasis which he immediately 
lays upon Christ’s appearing to him (ver. 8) it is possible that 
something more intimate is here implied. Then follows a 
summary Christian creed, invaluable as revealing what, to Paul, 
constituted the essence of the “ gospel” : that Christ died. It 


is true that Paul is preparing the way for his statement of the 


resurrection ; but it is none the less interesting and significant 
that he passes over all the activities of His life, and begins with 
mention of His death for our sins, that is to atone for sin and 
“to take it out of the world.” Paul never regards the death of 
Christ as the mere result of the historical forces to which, 
humanly speaking, it was due : it is the consummation of a great 
divine purpose by which “He was delivered up for our 
trespasses” (Rom. iv. 25: cf. 2 Cor. v. 18 ff.)—a purpose of 
which ancient men had had glimpses (cf. 1 Pet. i. 11) and which 
therefore was fulfilled according to the Scriptures. The 
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4 And that he was buried, and that he rose is 
the third day according to the Scriptures: 

5 And that he was seen of Cephas, then of the — 
twelve : 


early church (Acts xvii. 3, etc.) followed the practice of Jesus 
(Luke xxii. 37, xxiv. 46 f.) in connecting His sufferings with Old 
Testament prophecy. Probably Isaiah liii. was the passage 
which hovered most frequently before their minds (cf. Luke 
xxii. 37): and, whatever was its original application, nothing 
was more natural than that from Christians it should receive a 
Messianic interpretation. 

4. The creed, then, is that Christ died, and that He was 
buried—this touch is perhaps added to suggest how really, if 
only temporarily, He came under the power of the grave, from 
which He rose triumphant—and that He has been raised on 
the third day. The tenses are very carefully chosen: the 
death and the burial are historic facts (aor.), the effect of the 
resurrection is abiding (hence perf.) : He is a risen One. It is 
not said that Christ rose, but that He was raised. His resurrec- 
tion is the work of God (cf. ver. 15), the divine seal upon the 
work of Christ. This, too, like the passion, took place, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures. The passage in which the resurrection 
on the third day was believed to have been predicted, appears 
to have been Hosea vi. 2. “After two days will He revive us ; 
on the third day He will raise us up.” In Hosea, it is Israel 
who expects to be raised up on the third day. The passage has 
nothing to do with the Messiah: it is not a prediction of His 
resurrection, but the people’s expression of hope in the national 
resurrection. But, like so many other passages in the Old 
Testament, it came to have a Messianic interpretation (cf. Book 
of Acts passim) ; in Mat. xii. 40, the resurrection is connected 
with Jonah ii, 1, 2. These N.T. allusions to O.T. prophecy, 
though not always justified by strict exegesis, suggest a-fine 
conception of history, according to which a divine purpose, in 
part revealed to and interpreted by men of prophetic instinct, 
was being worked out throughout the ages, and found its con- 
summation in Christ. 

5-7- The truth on which Paul is here insisting as vital to the 
gospel, and almost synonymous with it, is that of the resur- 
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6 After that, he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain 
unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 

7 After that, he was seen of James ; then of all the 
apostles. 


rection : he therefore proceeds to establish it beyond all doubt 
by adducing historical evidence for it. As this evidence, and not 
the fact alone, is part of the trust he committed to the 
Corinthians, he proceeds, and that: and the witnesses he 
adduces are either those who were very conspicuous in the 
church, like Peter and James, and whose evidence is above all 
suspicion (cf. ver. 15) ; or witnesses who were accessible, like the 
survivors of the five hundred. And that he appeared to 
Cephas (Luke xxiv. 34), the usual designation of Peter in Paul’s 
epistles (cf. i. 12), then to the twelve disciples, or apostles as 
they were now called (Luke xxiv. 10) : there were really only ten, 
Judas and Thomas being absent—the twelve is the semi-official 
designation of the group. The repeated use of ¢ira or érera 
shows that the order is chronological. Though the following 
sentences (vv. 6, 7) appear as independent statements, and are not, 


_ like vv. 3-5 formally introduced by that, they are no doubt part of 


Paul’s “commission” to the Corinthians; as he is making the 
case for the resurrection as strong as possible. Then He 
appeared to above five hundred brethren at once (on an 
occasion supposed to be alluded to in Mat. xxviii. 17) of whom 
the majority survive to this day and are therefore com- 
petent to give evidence at first hand, though some have 
fallen asleep (Christian euphemism for died, cf. xi. 30: aorist, 
lit. fell asleep), consequently their evidence cannot be adduced ; 
yet, as Bengel finely says, ‘‘It was not of less importance to 
bring forward these as witnesses. They had died in this belief.” 
They had fallen asleep in Christ (cf. ver. 18). Then, on an 
occasion not recorded in our Gospels, he appeared to James, 
the brother of the Lord (Gal. i. 19), worthy of special mention 
here as the leader of the Jerusalem church ; then to all the 
apostles. The preceding mention of “the twelve’’ makes it 
possible that apostles must here be taken in a wider sense : the 
meaning may be, however, that on this occasion (whether that 
of John xx. 26, or more probably Acts i. 2-4) all (maow at end, 
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8 And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due time. 

9 For I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the 
church of God. 


emphatic) the apostles were present. It is remarkable that, 
although Paul is summarizing the most conclusive facts for the 
resurrection of Christ, he says nothing of the empty grave, nor 
of the testimony of the women : he does not however profess to 
give all the evidence, and the testimony of the women might 
have been challenged by the sceptically minded. It is also 
remarkable that, of the evidence adduced, so little is known 
from the gospels: the appearance to Peter is mentioned quite 
incidentally, and that to James not at all. The gospels tell much, 
but much is left untold. 

8. And last of all, last in time and last in dignity (for he is 
the least of the apostles, ver. 9), as to the one untimely born, 
He appeared to ME ALSO (emphatic, at end). When Paul 
insists upon the truth of the resurrection, he knows whereof he 
speaks, for the risen Christ was actually seen (6¢6n) by him on 
the ever-memorable day on his journey to Damascus. He calls 
himself the abortion (the abortion perhaps suggests that this 
was a nickname) possibly on account of the strangeness and 
suddenness of his Christian birth. ‘ What an abortion is among 
children, that am I among the apostles” (Bengel). In his 
description of Christ’s appearance to Himself, Paul uses the 
same word &0n (was seen) as he had used of the other appear- 
ances ; his vision of the risen Christ was as real as theirs. He 
and they alike had seen Christ, and therefore were bound to 
believe in His resurrection, not merely in His continued © 
personality. 

g-11. For as for me (éy#, emphatic), abortion as they 
called me, and as I am, I am the least of the apostles, 
indeed I am not fit to be called apostle; because I 
persecuted the church of God: he shudders as he thinks 
how fierce an opponent he had been of God and His church. 
Remorse for the misguided zeal of those days ever haunted and 
humiliated him ; but it is tempered by the thought of the infinite 
&race of God, which had checked him, saved him, and honoured 
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10 But by the grace of God I am what I am: and 
his grace which was destowed upon me was not in 


_ vain; but I laboured more abundantly than they all; 


yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me. 
11 Therefore whether z¢ weve I or they, so we 


preach, and so ye believed. 


12 Now if Christ be preached that he rose from the 


him by a place of conspicuous foil (ékoriaca). Then he was less 
than nothing, now he is something ; the grace of God has made 
him something. The three-fold repetition of the grace of God 
within one verse shows how overwhelming he feels his debt to 
God to be for his present state. But by the grace of God Iam 
what I am, notan abortion (only) butan apostle, and the most 
active apostle of all : for His grace extended towards me did 
not prove empty, but, on the contrary, it called and equipped — 
me for abundant toil—Paul responds to the grace of God bya 
life of unusual toil, which is itself a gift of grace—I toiled 
(éxoriaca suggests hard work) more abundantly than all of 
them together (or, if this be considered too strong an assertion, 
we may perhaps translate, than any of them). The life of labour 
and persecution which his apostleship involved has already 
been suggested by iv. 9-13. Paul almost seems to regret 
the comparison into which he has been led by reflecting upon 
what the grace of God has made of him; and at once 
he checks himself: yet not I, but the grace of God 
accompanying me. /t rather than he, zt through and with 
him, had done the work. But Paul will not let himself be drawn 
into a discussion irrelevant to his main theme, therefore he 
abruptly concludes : It matters not then, whether I or they, 
who had the vision and did the work, this is how we preach, 
and this is how you then believed: fhis—the statement he 


had committed to them about the death and especially the 


ee 
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resurrection of Christ (vv. 3, 4). On this crucial point, Peter, 
James, Paul, were absolutely unanimous. 


The Consequences of Denying the Resurrection (xv. 12-19). 


12. In the preceding paragraph, Paul has established the 
15 
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dead, how say some among you that there is no resur- — 
rection of the dead ? 


resurrection of Christ as a fact, by evidence ample, irreproach- 
able, and irrefutable. In spite of this, however, there are some 
at Corinth who deny, in general, the possibility of resurrection. 
Paul with great earnestness proceeds to show how utterly 
disastrous to Christian faith and hope such a denial would be. 
Now (dé marks the transition to the real question which was 
in Paul’s mind when he started the discussion) if Christ is 
preached that He is risen from (the) dead: this translation 
preserves the flavour of the passive voice which must not be 
lost sight of in éyfyeprac (see ver. 4; therefore not “has risen”), 
and also of the perfect tense. Till we reach ver. 29, the Greek 
word is simply dead (vexpoi) not the dead : it calls up the dead 
as persons rather than as a class, and is consequently more 
graphic than the English phrase ; but it is almost impossible. 
to reproduce this touch in English. Paul’s sentence is more 
significant than if he had written, “If zt is preached that Christ 
is risen.” The theme of the preaching is not a truth, but a. 
Person, Christ, either crucified (i. 23, where xnpvocoper is also 
used), or risen—to Paul these two aspects are vitally connected 
(cf. Rom. iv. 24, 25). If then, the preaching of Christ involves 
the preaching of His resurrection, how is it that among you 
some maintain that there is no such thing as a resurrection 
of dead men? Those who so maintained were some, perhaps 
not many ; but against such a deadly heresy a heavy blow must 
be struck at once. The :resurrection of the body would offer 
a peculiar stumbling-block to the philosophically minded Greeks 
(cf. Acts xvii. 18, 32), some of whom while believing in the 


immortality of the soul, regarded the body but as the prison 


of the soul, neither capable nor worthy of holding any place 
in the world beyond death. A spiritual body was to them 
a meaningless phrase (cf. ver. 35). They may also have been 
encouraged in their opinions by Paul’s preaching of a mystical 
death and resurrection with Christ. Apparently they did not 
deny the resurrection of Christ Himself—Paul’s argument 
assumes that they accept it—but they may have regarded that — 
as unique. Paul at once shows them that to accept the one 
and deny the other is illogical. 
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13 But if there be no resurrection of the dead, 
then is Christ not risen : 

14 And if Christ be not risen, then zs our preach- 
ing vain, and your faith zs also vain. 

15 Yea, and we are found false witnesses of God ; 
because we have testified of God that he raised up 
Christ : whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead 
rise not. 

16 For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ 
raised: 

17 And if Christ be not raised, your faith zs vain ; 
ye are yet in your sins. 
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13-17. Now if there is no such thing as a resurrection of 
dead men, then neither is Christ risen: if there can be 
no risen men, there can be no risen Christ, for Christ belongs 
to humanity. And if Christ is not risen, then our preach- 
ing is utterly empty (ceyéy, emphatic), for the risen Christ 
is the core of it, empty too, is, our (or your) faith. There 
is no real substance in our message, and a faith resting upon 
such a message must be equally hollow : we have nothing to 
preach, and there is nothing worth believing. And not only 
so, but we, who are prepared to offer the most circumstantial 
evidence for our assertions (vv. 5-8), are further discovered 
to be lying witnesses for God, in that we wronged God 
by witnessing that He raised Christ, whereas He did not 
raise Him, if so be then that dead men are not raised. 
Literally, “in that we testified against (rather than concerning) 
God,” i.e. wronged Him in testifying. If the resurrection is 
not true, the apostles, who testify to it, are liars, and that, too, 
in the highest relationship conceivable—their relationship to 
God. An impossible supposition surely! Here the thought 
is very explicit, which everywhere is implied : Christ does not 
tise, He is raised: God raises Him. The thought of ver. 13 
_ is repeated with renewed emphasis : for, if dead men are not 
raised, then neither is Christ risen. The consequences of 
this would be terrible: and if Christ is not risen, then your 
faith, which is empty (ver. 14), as it is faith in nothing, is 
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18 Then they also which are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished. 

19 If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most miserable. 

20 But now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
become the firstfruits of them that slept. 

21 For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. 


further fruitless, it produces no effect in your essentially sinful 
condition. Ye are yet within the sphere of your sins, from 
which you had supposed you were justified by the resurrection 
of Christ (Rom. iv. 25). There can be no redemption with a 
dead redeemer. 

18, 19, So it is with the living. The destiny of the dead 
Christian is equally pathetic. Then also those who were — 
laid to sleep (cf. ver. 6) in communion with a dead Christ 
perished, by passing—some suppose—into that misery in 
Hades which, in the pictorial language of Luke xvi. 23, is 
the lot of those who die “yet in their sins.” This is perhaps 
to overpress the words: the reference may simply be to an- 
nihilation (cf. Ps.i. 6). If then in this life we have had only 
hope in Christ—no real redemption here, and no realization 
of the hope hereafter—then we are more to be pitied than 
all men, for our life here is one of ceaseless toil, extreme 
privation, and bitter persecution (iv. 9-13). This sentiment 
comes strangely from Paul, whom we should rather have 
expected to admit that a life lived in the spirit of Christ was, 
under any circumstances, preferable to every other. Perhaps, 
at bottom, in spite of his formal disclaimer, that was his real 


opinion : this utterance but embodies his passionate conviction — 


that the hope he has cherished in Christ in this life must be 
justified and fulfilled in the life to come. That can only be, if 
Christ is risen: but of this he is sure (ver. 20). 


The Far-reaching Significance of Christ's Resurrection (xv. 20-28). 


20-22. The previous paragraph had contemplated the terrible 
consequences for humanity, if the resurrection of Christ were 
not a fact. But it isa fact: as it is, Christ is risen (lit. hath 
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SE ea 
22 For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive. 
23 But every man in his own order: Christ the 


been raised) from (the) dead, and from that fact .the most 
momentous consequences flow. He is the founder of a new 
humanity, and His experience of resurrection will and must 
be shared by all who are united with Him, This thought is 
expressed under the imagery of a harvest: Christ is the first- 
fruits of them that have fallen asleep—not necessarily all 
men, but the Christian dead, according to the ordinary usage 
Of xowaoOa (xi. 30)—their resurrection is guaranteed in His, 
as surely as the harvest in the firstfruits (Lev. xxiii. 10 f.). 
Resurrection comes as inevitably to those who are united to 
Him, as death to those who are united, as all men are, to Adam. 
To Paul, Christ and Adam are the two supreme Persons in the 
world’s spiritual history—Adam, with whom came sin and 
death, and Christ who brought deliverance from both (Rom. 
v. 12 ff.). It is Man against Man. For since through (a) 
man there is death, through (a) man also there is the 
resurrection of the dead: for, as in (through their union 


with) Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made 


alive. Are we to understand that the latter al/ is universal, 
like the former? Does Christ's resurrection guarantee the 
resurrection of all, or only of Christians? In favour of the 
larger reference is the parallel form of the sentence: in that 
case, all would be raised to /Jife, but only Christians to the final 
salvation. Probably, however, the reference is really narrower : 
all in Adam, in union with and dependence upon him—that is, 
all men—die ; similarly all in Christ, in union with Him, live. 
The order of the Greek words may indeed be said to be against 
this interpretation ; but the preposition éy seems to involve it, 
and the phrase in the next verse they that are Christ's almost 
settles the matter. The identity suggested between Christ and 


- the “sleepers” by the word /irstfruits here becomes an even 


more inward thing : they are not merely like Him, but im Him, 
and His. 

23-26. But, because they are His, and in Him, they are in a 
sense separate from Him, in a different rank ; therefore each 
in his own proper rank; as the firstfruits Christ, then 
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firstfruits ; afterwards they that are Christ’s at his 
coming. 

24 Then cometh the end, when he shall have — 
delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; 
when he shall have put down all rule, and all 
authority and power. 

25 For he must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. 

26 The last enemy ¢ha¢ shall be destroyed zs death. 


those that are Christ’s will be made alive at His coming— 
their quickening is involved in (év) His coming, and this 
probably Paul expected in the near future. Then is the end: — 
when ? and the end of what? Then (cira) apparently indicates 
a third stage, as the previous then (érera) indicated the second, 
so that an interval is conceived as elapsing between Christ’s — 
coming and the end. In Rev. xx. 4-6, this interval is filled up 
by the thousand year reign of Christ and believers, and a 
similar thought, less definite, perhaps, may have been in Paul’s 
mind here. The end is the end of history, when God’s purpose 
shall have been consummated by the triumph of Christ, and 
He delivers the kingdom to Him who is God and 
Father—this is due to the Father from the Son—and has 
done away with (same word in xiii. 8 of prophecies and 
knowledge) every rule and every authority and power; 
especially perhaps is Paul here thinking of demonic powers. 
The goal of history is the absolute and undisputed triumph of 
Christ : for He must reign until He has, in the words of — 
Ps. cx. 1, put all enemies under His feet. The apostle 
clinches the Psalmist’s words by the addition of all: even 
death, that most terrible enemy, must not escape (ver. 26). 
“Until He has put”—who? In the Psalm, God; but not 
necessarily also here. The subject of the immediate context is 
Christ, so probably here: He is Conqueror and King. Death 
is the most redoubtable foe of humanity: it too must be 
conquered, if Christ’s triumph is to be complete. He must not 
be king of a dead world. Therefore (as the) last enemy 
death is done away: the verb is in the present tense because 
the destruction of death, though future, is a certain fact. For, 
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27 For he hath put all things under his feet. But 
when he saith, All things are put under him, dt is 
manifest that he is excepted, which did put all things 
under him. 

28 And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him 
that put all things under him, that God may be all 
in all. 


He (God) put ALL things, therefore death included, in 
subjection under His (Christ’s) feet. In Psalm viii. 6, by 
which these words are suggested, it is man, humanity, that is 
represented as having dominion over the world: the passage 
is here interpreted Messianically, and applied to Christ. He 
is the son of man (Ps. viii. 4), and unchallenged dominion must 
be His. 

27, 28. Christ’s triumph must indeed be absolute, “over 
every rule, authority, and power,” but not over God. The goal 
of the ‘great redemptive process is that God may be all in all ; 
and therefore the Son, after subjecting all things to Himself, 


_performs His crowning act by subjecting Himself to the Father. 


He subjected all things: but the words, ‘‘all things have 
been subjected,’ obviously do not include Him (God) 
who subjected all those things to Him. It is unfortunate 
that in so’ impassioned a context, the meaning should be 
disputed. The words mean literally : when He (or it) says (or 
has said) (that) “ all things have been subjected,” etc. Some refer 
the He to Christ, and regard the words all things have been 
subjected as solemnly uttered by Christ before handing over the 
kingdom to His Father, and crowning His work by subjecting 
Himself. This would be a magnificent thought; but more 
probably the meaning is, “ when God (that is, in the Psalm) or 
Scripture says, ‘all things, etc.’ that is not meant to imply that 
God Himself is subjected.” And when all things have been 
subjected to Him, then shall the Son (also), of His own 
accord (airéc) subject Himself to Him (i.e. to God) who 
subjected all things to Him. The triumph of Christ is for 
the glory of God. This is the real goal of history, and there- 
fore even Christ the Son must be subject to Him who is at once 


al 
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29 Else what shall they do which are baptized for . 


the dead, if the dead rise not at all? why are they 
then baptized for the dead ? 


God and Father: but He subjects Himself voluntarily, and this 
in order that GOD may be all in all (lit. all things in all 
either things or persons), that is, that His dominion may pervade 
and interpenetrate everything. 


The argument here reaches an impassioned climax. Strict 
logic is left behind, and Paul is swept impetuously along by his 
exalted emotion, as he contemplates the risen Christ, victorious 
over every foe, consummating the great process of redemption 
by the restoration of His people from death, and then Himself 
bowing in voluntary submission before the great God and 
Father, that He might be all in all. It is a most majestic 


conception of history, upon which one instinctively pauses — 


before the resumption of the more formal argument. 


The Resurrection Alone Explains Christian Practice and Conduct 
(xv. 29-34). 

29. Else—ii there be no such thing as resurrection—what 
shall those do who receive baptism on behalf of the dead? 
This curious phrase has received a multitude of explanations ; 
but the most obvious, and probably the correct one, is that the 
reference is to a custom of having one’s self baptized for the 
benefit of believers who, for whatever reason, had died without 
baptism. The objection to this is that it seems to imply 
practically a magical conception of baptism, as though its effects 
could extend to and be appropriated by the dead ; and further 
it is argued that Paul could hardly have supported such a 
conception. In answer it may be said that there is no positive 
proof that Paul himself did share this belief. He speaks in the 
third person: “what will they do?”—it is an argumentum ad 
hominem—he may even be said in ver. 30 by the-emphatic we 
(ijpeic) to dissociate himself from the practice alluded to in ver. 
29. But it is perhaps hardly necessary to maintain even this. 
In the rite of baptism for the dead, the Christians appear to 
have been but imitating a similar Greek practice, in connection 
with the ‘“ mysteries,” of initiation on behalf of the uninitiated 


. 
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30 And why stand we in jeopardy every hour? 

31 I protest by your rejoicing which I have in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily. 

32 If after the manner of men I have fought with 


dead, and Paul may have believed in the efficacy of such 
baptism by proxy. At any rate the practice of the Corinthians 
implies a belief in the resurrection, and is absurd if there is 
none: if dead men are not raised at all, why do they 
actually (cai) receive baptism on their behalf? 

30-32a. Again, only the resurrection explains the fidelity 
with which Paul daily faces danger and death. If there be no 
resurrection, why do we on our part incur danger every 
hour ? and not only danger, but risk death : for I undergo a 
daily death,—we have already had a glimpse of the hardship 
and sorrows with which his career was replete (iv. 11-13: the 
apostles were as men doomed to death, iv. 9: cf. 2 Cor. xi. 
23-27). He swears by the thing that is dearest to him, by the 
pride in you, brethren, which I have in (the sphere of) 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Some MSS. read “by my (ijperépay, 
our) pride, which, etc.” i.e., by my pride as a Christian ; but the 
_ other (pride in their conversion), seems more effective. Were 
there no prospect of resurrection and future reward, what 
reason would there be for him, or any man, facing the terrors 
which he had faced? If in human fashion, impelled by no 
other desire than that of transient reward and glory, I fought 
with wild beasts at Ephesus, what is the profit to me? 
Unfortunately the reference can not be fixed with precision. 
It is hardly likely that he literally fought in the amphitheatre 
as an armed gladiator with wild beasts: this would have been 
incompatible with his Roman citizenship, and such an episode 
would almost certainly have been mentioned in the book of 
Acts. More probably it refers to some danger to which he was 
exposed from the mob, such as in the riot described in Acts 
xix., and perhaps in the enumeration of his sufferings in 2 Cor. xi. 
23-29. He had certainly some terrible experiences at Ephesus 
(2 Cor. i. 8 f.), but of what nature we do not know. The poem 
quoted in Titus i. 12 calls the Cretans wild beasts. 

32b-34. There is no reward here but hardship and sorrow : 
if there be no reward hereafter, in other words, if the dead are 
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beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead 
rise not? let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die. 
33 Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt 
good manners. 
34 Awake to righteousness, and sin not; for some 
have not the knowledge of God: I speak ¢hzs to your 
shame. 


not raised, then the all but universal inference will be, ‘* Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die’’—a quotation 
from Isaiah xxii. 13. If this were Paul’s own conclusion, it 
would be open to the same criticism as ver. 19 ; for even if 
there were no resurrection, the sensual life would still be a 
tragic mistake. But probably Paul would not himself have 
adopted this Epicurean conclusion. He is simply illustrating 
the influence of creed upon character. The creed of the 
Corinthians was affected by their heathen associations. They 
may have thought that mattered little: but do not be misled, 
for it matters much, it leads to the deterioration of character— 
evil associations corrupt good dispositions—an iambic 
line (with ypnora read as xpno6’) of the comic poet Menander, 
which would not however prove that Paul was familiar with 
Greek literature, as the line would be in general circulation as 
a proverb. He concludes the argument, as often, with an 
exhortation, appealing to them, as intoxicated men, to awake 
(éxk) to soberness (aor., of the moment) in true and proper 
fashion, and cease from sin (pres., of continued abstinence) 
—sins of unbelief and sensuality (ver. 32), whose ultimate root 
is ignorance of God: for despite the wisdom on which the 
Corinthians pride themselves, some (rivéc)—those, for example, 
who deny the resurrection (ver. 12 ; also mvéc)—are involved 
in (éxove.) ignorance of God, especially of His power to 
quicken the dead (cf. Mat. xxii. 29). I speak to move you 
wise Corinthians to shame. : 


The Nature of the Resurrection Body (xv. 35-49). 


Paul is well aware that his passionate argument may yet 
be inadequate to satisfy the deep-rooted scepticism of some 
of the Corinthians, to whom both the manner (rc) of the 
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35 But some man will say, How are the dead 
raised up? and with what body do they come? 

36 Zhou fool, that which thou sowest is not quick- 
ened, except it die : 

37 And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not 
that body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance 
of wheat, or of some other grazmn ; 

38 But God giveth it a body as it hath pleased 
him, and to every seed his own body. 


resurrection, and the nature of the resurrection body (ol) 
were alike inconceivable ; and he devotes this paragraph to a 
removal of these difficulties, showing that ordinary experience 
(cv) furnishes analogies to the resurrection body. 

35-38. But some objector will say, ‘“‘How are the 
dead raised ?’’—his particular difficulty centreing in the 
nature of the resurrection—hence he asks, ‘‘ With what sort 
of body do they come’”’ upon the scene—with the body 
which was laid in the grave, or some other? The Greeks 
believed in a survival of personality, but not in a bodily resur- 


rection at all: the Pharisees believed that the earthly body 


would be raised again. Paul assails both beliefs: there is a 
bodily resurrection, but it is not this body of flesh and blood 
(ver. 50) that is raised. And to stumble at the difficulties in- 
volved is foolish, and betrays one’s incompetence to observe 
analogies. Foolish one, the thing that YOU sow—it lies 
within your own (ov) experience, if you had only the wisdom 
(4¢pwrv) to read it—is not made alive unless it die: every 
sowing of seed involves the faith that life will issue out of 
death, so the resurrection need occasion no surprise. And 
the resurrection body, which is inconceivable to the objector, 
has its analogue also in the experience of the seed. As for 
what you sow, it is not the body that is to be that you 
sow, but something very different, a bare grain—naked, not 
yet clothed with the body that is to be—perhaps (for «i rixor, 
cf. xiv. 10) of wheat, or some of the other seeds. But 
GOD gives it in every case (pres.) a body. The nature of 
this body is determined by the divine will at creation (70éAncev, 
aor.), Gen. i. 11, it isas He willed, and it is in every case 
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39 All flesh zs not the same flesh: but ¢here zs 
one kind of flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, 
another of fishes, azd another of birds. 

40 There are also celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial: but the glory of the celestial zs one, and 
the glory of the terrestrial zs another. 

41 There zs one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the moon, and another glory of the stars ; 
for ove star differeth from another star in glory. 


appropriale (iiwv), to each seed a body of its own. The 
God who finds a body for the dead (ver. 36) seed, may surely 
be trusted to find an appropriate body for the dead man. 

39-42. The point is now elaborated, that the body is appro- 
priate to the nature. Animals are alike in being flesh ; but 
all flesh is not the same flesh, it differs as does the animal. 
But there is one flesh of men, another flesh of beasts, 
another flesh of birds, another of fishes. And this appro- 
priateness of body to nature extends throughout the universe : 
it is manifested in the heavens as, well as on the earth. 
Celestial bodies also there are, and terrestrial bodies. It 
is doubtful whether the celestial bodies are to be explained 
as the sun, moon, and stars (as in next verse), or whether 
we are to think of the bodies of angels (ver. 47, the man from 
heaven); the former seems the more probable. But the 
glory of the celestial is of one kind, that of the terrestrial 
another—again the law of propriety. And within each sphere 
this law holds: as animals differ in flesh, so do the heavenly 
bodies in glory, splendour: there is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and another glory of the 
stars, for star differs from star in glory. SO ALSO is 
the resurrection of the dead. This is the climax of the 
argument at this point. Everywhere throughout the universe 
the law of propriety reigns: it is this that explains nature’s 
infinite variety: so also is it in the resurrection, which the 
Corinthians find so hard to understand. The resurrection body 
will be different from this body, and will be appropriate to the 
resurrection state, which he soon explains as a spiritual state 
(wvevparcKor). 
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42 So also zs the resurrection of the dead. It 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption : 
43 It is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: 
it is sown in weakness, it is raised in power : 
44 It is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a 
spiritual body. 


42-44. The contrast between the two states is now strikingly 
stated in a sort of rhythmical form : 

It is sown in corruption, it is assuredly (pres.) raised in 
incorruption ; 

It is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: 

It is sown in weakness, it is raised in power. 

From the reference to the glory of the resurrection body, 
it is clear that Paul is dealing only with “those that are 
Christ’s” (ver. 24). The present and the future state are tren- 
chantly characterized each by three epithets. If the sowing be 
taken to refer to burial (cf. ver. 36) then the first three con- 
centrate pathetic attention upon the dead body. Others, 
however, have referred the sowing to birth. Though this is 
improbable, the reference is perhaps not exclusively to burial : 
the jepithets suggest the law of weakness and corruption to 
which all our earthly life is subject. The resurrection body 
is ever fresh and fair and strong. The pith of the contrast is 
contained in the last statement : 

It is sown a natural (or animal) body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. A similar contrast between the natural and 
spiritual has already been drawn in ii. 14,15. We have un- 
fortunately no word which exactly corresponds to wyexdy. 
The psychic body is one which is governed by the ywvxf, the 
principle of “the sensuous and transitory life.” It is the “ inner 
side of the flesh”? (Bousset), and is opposed to the spiritual 
body, which is governed by the mvedpa, the supernatural 
principle, and the guarantee of eternal life. The contrast is 
roughly that between our material and spiritual, natural and 
supernatural. This then is the answer to the sceptical question 
raised in ver. 35. The body in which the dead come is not 
their earthly body, but a sfiritual, supernatural body, appro- 
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45 And so it is written, The first man Adam was 
made a living soul; the last Adam was made a 
quickening spirit. 

46 Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural; and afterward that which 
is spiritual. 

47 The first man zs of the earth, earthy: the 
second man zs the Lord from heaven. 


priate to the future state. If (reading «i) there exists a 
natural body (a body adapted to the wy), there exists 
also a spiritual body (a body adapted to the wvedpa): the 
law of correspondence makes the one as credible as the 
other. 

45-47. Paul finds, the contrast upon which he is insisting, 
anticipated or at least suggested, by Gen. ii. 7—and man became 
a living soul; for the sake of his contrast between Adam and 
Christ, he adds to man “ first” and “Adam.” So also it 
stands written, ‘‘ The first man Adam became a living 
soul’’; the last Adam a life-giving spirit. Adam and 
Christ as the leaders of the two humanities have already been 
contrasted (ver. 22). Paul reads his own meaning into the 
Greek word vx ; Adam is the representative, the inaugurator, 
of life on its psychic, material side. And just as_ surely is 
Christ the inaugurator of spiritual life. He became not soul, 
but spirit, and not simply a living spirit, but a life-giving spirit 


(ver. 36): “in Him shall all be made alive” (ver. 22). The 


whole drift of the argument suggests that Christ attained this 
power at and by His resurrection. But this relation of Christ 
to Adam is in accordance with the general principle that 
the spiritual is not first, but the natural, and then the 
spiritual, And as Adam and Christ differ thus in nature, 
so do they differ in body. The first man is of the earth, 
made of the dust: the translation “of the earth, earthy” 
suggests to the English reader that the Greek noun and 
adjective are cognate. This is not so: xoikéc iS meant to 
recall yowv (dust) of Gen. ii. 7. In contrast with the man “ of 
the dust,” the second man is of heaven. Strictly speaking, 
the conception here is local (cf. éé), but the context seems to 
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48 As zs the earthy, such ave they also that are 
earthy : and as zs the heavenly, such ave they also that 
are heavenly. 

49 And as we have borne the image of the earthy, 
we shall bear the image of the heavenly. 

50 Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption. 

51 Behold, I shew you a mystery; We shall not 


all sleep, but we shall all be changed. 


necessitate the larger reference to Christ’s heavenly nature : 
He has a heavenly, immaterial, spiritual body. 

48-49. Those two Men are the representatives of types ; and 
as is the man of the dust, such are also the men of the 
dust; and as is the heavenly man, such also are the 
heavenly men. The types share the nature of their leader. 
And as we wore the image, the outward and bodily form, 
of the man of dust, we shall also wear the glorious image 
of the heavenly Christ. Instead of gopécoper, many good MSS. 


‘read ¢gopéowper, let us wear; but the moral appeal is rather 


irrelevant here. Paul is here concluding and summarizing his 
argument for the possibility and nature of the resurrection 
body. 

Death is Swallowed up in Victory (xv. 50-58). 


50. One question remains. Analogies have been offered to 
show that the resurrection body will differ from the earthly 
body : how willthe change be effected? Before this question is 
touched, however, the argument thus far is briefly summarized. 
Now this I affirm (cf. vii. 29), brethren, that flesh and 
blood, that is, our animal, material bodies, cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God, which isa sfiritual realm; nor, in the 
nature of things (pres. ind.), does corruption (ver. 42) inherit 
incorruption. The material has no claim by inheritance upon 
the spiritual: the two spheres are different. And not only is 
another body conceivable (vv. 35 f.), it is necessary. 

51-53. Paul’s understanding of the transition from the one 
body to the other, he claims to have received through revelation. 


_— 
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52 In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump: for the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed. 

53 For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal mus¢ put on immortality. 

54 So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 


Behold—what he is about to say deserves special attention—I 
tell you a mystery, dark to the uninitiated, revealed to him : 
we shall not all sleep (i.e. die, cf. xi. 30), but we shall all 
be changed. In imagining that some would be alive (not all 
asleep) at the coming of Christ, Paul clearly expects that 
coming soon: but as that expectation was not fulfilled, the 
negative is found transferred in some MSS. from the first 
clause to the second, thus turning zdyrec (ev) ob KorunOnodpeba, 
mavtec b€ adAaynodpueba into xavrec (Ev) KoepnOnodpeba, ob tz. 6. 
GAA (we shall all die, but we shall not all be changed). As the 
present body is not fit for the future world, a/J—not only the 
dead (as is natural), but also the living—shall be changed in a 
moment so brief as to be indivisible (aréu), in the twinkling 
of an eye, at (lit. im, to the accompaniment of) the last 
trumpet (cf. 1 Thes. iv. 16), the trumpet (associated with the 
divine appearance in Exod. xix. 16) which brings history to an 
end (cf. Mat. xxiv. 31). For the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible and therefore fit for 
the eternal world, and we who are alive shall be changed. 
And change is necessary ; for, because there is no place there 
for flesh and blood, this corruptible must put on incor- 
ruption and this mortal must put on immortality. The 
change is a putting on, as of a garment. In the double rotro 
(this), Paul may be thinking of his own poor body, daily exposed 
to hardship (iv. 9-13) and death (xv. 31). For the-glory of the 
blessed, cf. Dan. xii. 3, and for their fair robes, Rev. iii. 4, vi. 11, 
Vii. 9. ‘ 
54. Already, in ver. 53, Paul’s words have begun to take on a 
rhythmic and poetic swing, which develops in the next four 
verses into a triumphant hymn of praise. But when this 
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ce tle eli ii laa ea 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory. 

55 O death, where zs thy sting? O grave, where 
zs thy victory ? 

56 The sting of death zs sin; and the strength of 
sin zs the law. 

57 But thanks de to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. 


a ee ee 


corruptible shall have put on incorruption (this clause is 
rejected from the text of Westcott and Hort, and may be a con- 
formation to ver. 53 ; but its attestation is good, and its echo of 
ver. 53 adds to the solemnity of the passage) and this mortal 
shall have put on immortality—in the moment of that swift 
and solemn change—then shall come to pass the ancient 
prophetic word that is written in Isaiah xxv. 8, ‘‘ Death was 
_ swallowed up so as to issue in (cic) victory.” The words in 
Isaiah, as now pointed, read “ He hath swallowed up death for 
ever.” The Greek translation unto victory put the Aramaic 
_ meaning upon the Hebrew words for ever: but the essential 
; meaning is not altered—death is utterly destroyed. 
__55- The thought of the destruction of death by the victory of 
4 Christ kindles Paul to the most exalted enthusiasm. He turns 
defiantly to death, and asks, in an adaptation of the words of 
i Hosea (xiii. 14). ‘*O Death, where is thy victory ? O Death, 
__-where is thy sting?’ In their original context in Hosea, 
< - : 
_ the words appear to have a very different meaning : the powers 
_ of death are summoned to crush impenitent Israel. ‘ Hither, O 
e death, with thy plagues! Hither, O Sheol (so in some MSS. 
of Cor. Hades in second clause) with thy destruction ; for pity 
_ is hidden from mine eyes.” Paul is here guided as usual 
(though not always: the Greek version of Is. xxv. 8, just 
quoted, reads, “death has prevailed and swallowed [men] 
up”) by the Septuagint. 
56, 57- Death is like a giant scorpion with a sting: now the 
_ sting of death is sin—it was this that brought death into the 
world (Rom. v. 12 ff.), and the fear of judgment for sin increases 
the sting and the horror of death—and the power of sin is 
16 
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58 Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in the Lord. 


the law, for through the law came the knowledge of sin, in all 
its portentous power, as disobedience (cf. Rom. vii. 7 ff., Gal. iii. 
19). But the power of the law, sin, and death is broken by 
the resurrection victory of Christ, and that victory is shared by 
those that are His. Thanks be unto God who giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. Our victory 
over death is a gift, of God, won through Christ ; and though 
yet enjoyed only in foretaste, it is sure (hence pres. éédvr1). The 
great Victor is solemnly named in full—our Lord Fesus Christ— 
and with this shout of triumphant gratitude the splendid 
argument closes. 

58. But to Paul Christian hope is an inspiration to duty, and | 
it is highly characteristic and significant that he draws from his 
great argument a practical conclusion. So then, my beloved 
brethren, show yourselves steadfast, immovable, un- 
shaken by sceptical assaults upon the resurrection (vv. 12, 35)— 
for it is sure—and not only in belief unshaken, but in conduct 
also fruitful, abounding evermore in the work of the Lord, 
that which He gives His servants to do (cf. xvi. 1), inasmuch 
as ye are fully aware (especially after Paul’s long and per- 
suasive argument), that your toil is not empty in the Lord, 
as it would be if there were no resurrection (cf. vv. 19, 32). 
Work done in the Lord, in fellowship with the risen and 
triumphant Christ, cannot be vain, it has a sure place in the 
eternal world (cf. ver. 22b). 


The long, sustained, and glowing argument of Paul for the 
resurrection shows how vital he felt it to be to Christian faith 
and life (cf. vv. 14, 17), and it is worthy of note that he begins 
his argument by building it upon evidence. The Christian 
faith is not a pious imagination, it rises out of the facts ; and 
though certain phases of Christianity have tried to shake them- 
selves free of history, the Christianity of the New Testament 
rests upon facts, and could not have been, if they had never 
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been. The belief in the resurrection rests upon the fact. He 
was seen (ver. 5). 

We to-day still share the curiosity of the Corinthians who 
asked : how are the dead raised ? and Paul’s answer, though not 
exhaustive, is still suggestive. What a spiritual body is, we may 
not be able to imagine ; but, at any rate, it remains true that our 
future condition, like our present, will be adapted to our 
environment. That is the essence of Paul’s argument. The 
future body will not be this earthly one, but another : we shall 
be changed. 

Again, the power of creed to influence conduct is several 
times suggested in the course of the discussion. Belief in 
the resurrection nerves a man to fight with wild beasts (ver. 32) 
and to abound in all good and beneficent work (ver. 58). 
Persecution may be bravely borne, and work greatly done 
by one, who has, like Paul, the glorious vision of Christ 
victorious over death, appearing to deliver the kingdom into 
His Father’s hands (ver. 24), securing, by His victory, a like 
victory for us (ver. 57), and for our work a permanent place 
in the eternal order (ver. 58). 
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CONCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS, SALUTA- 
TIONS, AND BENEDICTION (xvi.) 


CHAPTER XVI 


1 Now concerning the collection for the saints, as 
I have given order to the churches of Galatia, even 
so do ye. 

2 Upon the first day of the week let every one 
of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered 
him, that there be no gatherings when I come. 


The Collection for the Ferusalem Poor (xvi. 1-4). 


I, 2. Fresh from his great argument for the resurrection, 
Paul immediately enjoins upon the Corinthians the practical 
duty of contributing to the financial support of the poor 
Christians at Jerusalem (cf. Rom. xv. 26, 31). Now concerning 
the collection for the saints (repi dé, cf. vii. 1, viii. 1, xii. 1: 
Paul’s advice on this point had probably been asked). This 
seems a violent transition from the exalted theme of ch. xv. 
but the connection is most intimate: This is part of the 
work of the Lord (xv. 58), which is to be done, like all Christian 
work, in the inspiration of the resurrection hope. The church 
at Jerusalem seems to have been particularly poor, and the 
burden of their support was largely laid upon the Gentile 
churches (cf. Gal. ii. 10). Under the stimulus of Paul, 
contributions were organized among these churches (cf. Rom. 
xv. 26), which were perhaps intended partly to strengthen 
the bond between the Gentile and the Jewish churches (cf. 
2 Cor. ix. 12-14). As I gave order to jthe churches of 
Galatia—of this order we have no record—so also do ye. 
The plan suggested is a revelation of Paul’s instinct for practical 
affairs. On every (xara) first day of the week, not yet 
regularly known as the Lord’s day (Rev. i. 10), let each of you 
lay something by him, making a store of it, whatever 
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3 And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve 
by your letters, them will I send to bring your 
liberality unto Jerusalem. 

4 And if it be meet that I go also, they shall 
go with me. 

5 Now I will come unto you, when I shall pass 
through Macedonia : for I do pass through Macedonia, 


he may be prospered in, that, when I come, there may 
not THEN be collections going on. In Acts xx. 7, the 
church meets on the first day of the week: from the injunction 
here to each man to lay up by himself, we may infer that 
there was then no collection at the church services. The 
advice is pointed and practical : each one, poor as well as rich ; 
regularly, on every first day of the week, the day when the 
thought of the resurrection of Christ (xv.) should touch men’s 
hearts to peculiar gratitude: the regular accumulation of even 
a small weekly sum would make a store: and the gift was 
to be a reasonable one, in proportion to the prosperity which 
God had granted a man. The collection is to be ready when 


_ Paul arrives—his precious time must be given to other matters. 


3, 4. The collection was to be taken to Jerusalem by 
approved Corinthian delegates. And on my arrival, those 
delegates whom you may approve, I shall send with 
(lit. by means of) letters to carry your gift to Jerusalem. 
Paul wishes to be free of even the shadow of suspicion (2 Cor. 
Viii. 20); hence his suggestion of delegates. Westcott and 


Hort put a comma after & émorohkéy,—“ whom ye approve by 


letters” rather than “J will send with letters” : but there would 
be little point in the approval by letter, afler Paul had already 
arrived. But if it is worth my while to go too, they shall 
go with me: if the gift is a creditable one,—but not unless 
—Paul will accompany the deputation, or rather they him. 
In both clauses he gently, but firmly, asserts his dignity— 
dignity without pride. 


Plans for Travelling (xvi. 5-9). 


5-9. But I will come to you, when I shall have passed 
through Macedonia, for I am to pass through Macedonia, 
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6 And it may be that I will abide, yea, and 
winter with you, that ye may bring me on my 
journey whithersoever I go. 

7 For I will not see you now by the way; but 
I trust to tarry a while with you, if the Lord 
permit. 

8 But I will tarry at Ephesus until Pentecost. 

9 For a great door and effectual is opened unto 
me, and ¢heve are many adversaries. 

10 Now if Timotheus come, see that he may be 
with you without fear: for he worketh the work of 
the Lord, as I also do. 


but with you people of Corinth I shall perhaps stay, 
or even spend the winter,—in point of fact he spent three ~ 
months in Greece (Acts xx. 3)—that YOU may send me off 
upon any journey that I may take—Jerusalem and even 
Rome were at this time in his thoughts (Acts xix. 21). He 
does not go direct by the sea route from Ephesus to Corinth, 
but first to Macedonia, and then south. You is in both cases 
emphatic: he honours the Corinthians by looking to them for 
his “send-off.” For I do not wish to see you now merely 
in passing, as I should were I to go to Macedonia via 
Corinth; for I am hoping to stay with you some length 
of time, should the Lord (probably Christ, rather than 
God) permit (cf. iv. 19). But I shall stay on in Ephesus 
till Pentecost—Whitsuntide: he is writing probably in early 
spring. For a door—an opportunity for preaching the gospel 
(Col. iv. 3; 2 Cor. ii. 12)—great and effectual, is open to 
me, and opponents there are many. Paul’s reasons for 
remaining on are characteristic,—a great opportunity and great 
opposition: how great the opposition may be measured by 
the riot which compelled him to leave (Acts xix:). 


Concerning Timothy and Apollos (xvi. 10-12). 
to-11. If Timothy, whom Paul had sent to Corinth (iv. 17) 
by way of Macedonia (Acts xix. 22) with Erastus, should 
come, see that he be with you without fear—he was 
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; 11 Let no man therefore despise him: but conduct 
_ him forth in peace, that he may come unto me: for I 
. look for him with the brethren. 

7 12 As touching our brother Apollos, I greatly 
desired him to come unto you with the brethren: 


but his will was not at all to come at this time : 
: but he will come when he shall have convenient 
4 time. 


13 Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong. 
14 Let all your things be done with charity. 


young and may have been timid, especially in view of the 
_ Corinthian factions and turbulence—for he is doing the 
_ work of the Lord (xv. 58) like myself. Let no man 
therefore despise him, but send him off in peace, without 
strife and contention, that he may come to me, for I am 
expecting him with the brethren—citber the brethren (some 
besides Erastus, Acts xix. 22) with Timothy, or “I with the 
_ ~ brethren,” i.e. the Corinthian delegates. 
: 12. But concerning Apollos whom he finely recognizes 
as the brother, not a rival (i. 12), I earnestly entreated him 
- to come to you with the brethren who would carry Paul’s 
_ letter to Corinth (cf. ver. 17): but Apollos’s delicate feeling, 
in view of the partisan spirit in Corinth, deterred him: and 
_ there was no will at all on his part to come now: he will 
-. come, however, when he has a good opportunity. This 
__verse reflects the utmost credit on both Paul and Apollos, 
who, despite the Corinthian party cries, were on the best of 
terms, 


Injunction, Entreaty, and Thanksgiving (xvi. 13-18). 


13-14. The abrupt admonitions that follow have a startling 
effect, and serve to remind the Corinthians of their besetting 
__ weaknesses. Watch—they were careless, asleep: stand in 
the faith (cf. xv. 58)—their faith, e.g. in the resurrection had 

been unsettled (xv. 12, 35); play the man, not the baby 
(xiv. 20): show yourselves vigorous, not flabby; let all 
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15 I beseech you, brethren, (ye know the house of 
Stephanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and 
that they have addicted themselves to the ministry of 


the saints,) 

16 That ye submit yourselves unto such, and to 
every one that helpeth with ws, and laboureth. 

i7 Iam glad of the coming of Stephanas and 
Fortunatus and Achaicus : for that which was lacking 
on your part they have supplied. 

18 For they have refreshed my spirit and yours : 
therefore acknowledge ye them that are such. 

19 The churches of Asia salute you. Aquila and 


your (doings) be done in love—that is to be the atmosphere 
and inspiration of all activity (xiii.). 

15-18, Now I beseech you, brethren: ye know the 
house of Stephanas—which Paul had baptized (i. 16)—that 
(disregarding one or two isolated converts, Acts xvii. 34) it is 
the firstfruits of Achaea (as Epaenetus was of Asia, Rom. 
xvi. 5), and that they set themselves to minister to the 
saints—apparently the family was well to do: I beseech you, 
then, that you on your part (cai) subject yourselves to 
such—there was little organization as yet (cf. xii. 28), but such 
were the men who deserved to be recognized as leaders (here 
we may find the office of deacon in embryo, cf. Rom, xvi, 1)— 
and to every one that joins in the work and toils. And 
I rejoice at the presence of Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus (of whom we know nothing), because the 
lack of you these brethren supplied, for they refreshed 
my spirit and yours. The Corinthians will themselves be 
refreshed to hear that their delegates have refreshed Paul. 
“That which was lacking on your part” does not seem so 
relevant here for rd tp. torépnua as the lack of you, i.e. your 
society (on my part). Acknowledge then and honour men 
like these. 

Parting Salutations (xvi. 19-24). 


19-20. The churches of Asia—the lands on the western 
shores of Asia Minor—salute you. ‘All who call on the 
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Priscilla salute you much in the Lord, with the church 
that is in their house. 

20 All the brethren greet you. Greet ye one 
another with a holy kiss. 

21 The salutation of me Paul with mine own 
hand. 

22 If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be Anathema, Maran atha. 


name of our Lord Jesus Christ” (i. 2) are brethren. Aquila 
and Prisca (cf. Rom. xvi. 3) or Priscilla, whom Paul had first 
met at Corinth (Acts xviii. 2), and with whom he had subse- 
quently gone to Ephesus (Acts xviii. 18 f.), salute you 
earnestly in the Lord, with the church that is at their 
house, which they had put at the disposal of the Christians for 
their meetings. All the brethren in Ephesus salute you. 
Salute one another with a holy kiss. The kiss of friend- 
ship was specially appropriate among Christians: to them it 
has a sacred meaning, it is a holy kiss. It came in course of 


‘time to be abused. 


21-24. Paul now takes the pen from his amanuensis (cf. Rom. 
xvi. 22) and adds a brief, but impassioned postscript (cf. 2 
Thes. iii. 17, Gal. vi. 11). The salutation of me Paul, with 
my own hand. If any man has no affection for the 
Lord, let him be anathema, devoted to destruction; for 
without love to Christ there can be no true or fruitful 
Christian activity of any kind. Maran atha, i.e. O (or our) 
Lord, come : this seems better than to read “ Maran atha,” The 
(or our) Lord has come (i.e. in the flesh ; but better interpreted 
as prophetic perf.: will assuredly come), The prayer Lord, 
come, would be common (cf. Rev. xxii. 20) among those who 
hoped for and believed in the speedy advent of Jesus. Like 
Abba the Aramaic words may have been caught from the early 
disciples, and would probably be familiar to Greeks. The 
prayer here adds a terrible earnestness to the preceding im- 
precation ; and by the removal of the enemies of Christ, the 
way is prepared for the benediction—the grace of the Lord 
Jesus be with you. And as censure and reproof had neces- 
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23 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ de with 
you. . 
24 My love de with you all in Christ Jesus. — 
Amen. 3 
sarily formed a large part of this epistle, Paul tactfully and 
tenderly adds: my love be (or is) with you all—not with the _ 
Pauline or any other party only (i. 12)—in Christ Jesus; his — 
love for the Cor. is not merely natural affection, Christ is its — 
foundation and sphere. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO THE 
CORINTHIANS 


INTRODUCTION 


Ir is unfortunate that the epistle which is in many 
ways the most interesting, as it is the most bio- 
graphical, of all the epistles of Paul, should be beset 
by numerous problems which, with the meagre 
data at our disposal, are practically insoluble. In 


the New Testament as in the Old, we suffer from 


the fragmentary nature of our sources. Histories, 
prophecies, gospels, epistles were written primarily 
for ancient readers, not for us who are afar off both 
in time and place; and what to us, in our ignorance 
of the contemporary situation, is and must for ever 


remain obscure or uncertain, to them, with their 


_ knowledge of that situation, must have been often 


A 


not only intelligible, but obvious. But, by its very 


constitution, the human mind is governed by the 
desire to ascertain the sequences of history, to 
discover the interrelations of recorded facts; and 
where the records are meagre there is a natural 
impulse to fill up, by conjecture or by the use of 


the historical imagination, the gaps which the scanty 


material at our disposal permits us to fill up in no 
other way. We must only beware of assuming that 
our conjecture has the value of certainty. 

In the interval between the despatch of the first 
and second epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, many 


things of grave importance must have happened ; but 
237 
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these we are left to infer mostly from the data 
furnished by the epistles themselves ; and, as is 
proved by the perplexing variety of opinion among — 
scholars who have given the epistles the most minute — 
and careful attention, and even by the modifications 
which some have been constrained to make upon 
their own earlier opinions, those data are capable of 
widely different interpretations. The one thing that 
stands out clear and indisputable is that the situation 
implied by the second epistle is much more intense — 
than that of the first. The first is relatively calm, 
the second is tempestuous. There are hints in the 
first that Paul’s authority and apostleship have been 
challenged (ix. 1 f.) ; in the second, the denials of that — 
authority have become explicit and vehement (x.—xiii.), 
and are supported by the basest insinuations (xii. 
16 ff.). In the first, he is criticized (iv. 3), in the 
second, he is attacked. The spirit of faction has 
grown in the interval to enormous proportions, 
but it has changed its form. The watchwords 
“T am of Cephas, I am of Apollos,” are no 
longer heard; but men who claim to be Christ’s (cf. 1 
Cor. i. 12) have set themselves with virulence to 
undermine the apostle’s influence (2 Cor. x. 7). 
This party, whose leaders at any rate with their 
letters of recommendation (iii. 1) no doubt hailed 
from Jerusalem, were the propagandists of an intense — 
and narrow Judaistic Christianity. Their methods 
were different from those of the propagandists in 
Galatia, for they have nothing to say about circum- 
cision—perhaps they felt the irrelevance of this in the 
free atmosphere of Greece—but, for that very reason, 
their assault was all the more plausible, and, judging _ 
from the vehemence with which Paul repels it, it is 
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_ clear that he recognized in it a grave menace to his 
_ own work. Everywhere he went, his steps were 
~ dogged by these men, who refused to do any pioneer 
missionary work of their own, but who stepped in to 
appropriate results ready to their hand (x. 16) 
q wrought by the indefatigable toil of Paul, and then to 
_ pervert those results’ in the interests of their small 

_ and bigoted views of Christianity. 
This development between the two epistles is as 
_ good as certain, but was there anything else? The 
_ letter begins with great emotion, in which we may 
see reflected some of the perilous and crucial 
experiences through which Paul has been ‘recently 
passing. At Ephesus, which he had left not long 
before, he had been face to face with death (i. 8); the 
situation, whatever it was, had been a desperate one, 
_ and it was only by the miraculous deliverance of God 
that he had come out of it alive. He had pushed on 
to Troas ; and eager as he was to win men for the 
_ gospel in season and out of season, and splendid as 
_ was the opportunity afforded by Troas (ii. 12), he 
- was so nervous and excited because he did not, as he 
__ had hoped, meet Titus there, that he could not wait in 
Troas, but hastened on to meet him in Macedonia 
_ from one of whose cities—possibly Thessalonica—he 
despatched this letter to Corinth (cf. ix. 2). The 
» news which Titus brought him was so reassuring that 
he bursts into a song of triumph at the very recollec- 
tion of it (ii. 14 ff). His torn soul was comforted 
and gladdened not only by the presence of Titus, but 
by the story he had to tell of the penitence and zeal of 

_ the Corinthians (vii. 6 f.). 

} Now why was Paul filled with such trepidation at 
the approach of Titus, so anxious about the news he 
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would bring from Corinth? Clearly the situation in 
Corinth was specially critical: to what was it due ? 
In vii. 8 f. it is connected witha letter of Paul’s, 
couched apparently in terms so severe, that after-— 
wards he regretted having written it, though his 
regret was turned into joy when he saw how 
effective it had been in leading the Corinthians to 
repentance. This letter is described in ii. 4 as having 
been written out of much affliction and anguish of 
heart and with many tears. The question is, Where 
are we to look for this letter and what were its 
contents ? 

Perhaps the natural impulse is at once to identify it 
with the first canonical epistle to the Corinthians ; but 
as against this, it must not be forgotten that in all 
probability, several letters would pass between Paul 
and the Corinthians. One, which has not been pre- 
served, is alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9; and his opponents 
admit that his 4¢ters are impressive (2 Cor. x. 10). 
The real question is, whether the first epistle answers 
to the description given in chs. ii. and vii. As this is 
absolutely denied by some scholars, and maintained 
by others to be perfectly possible, the question comes 
to be largely one of our conception of probability. 
Would Paul, we have to ask, be likely to regret: 
having written so noble a letter as the first epistle? 
and is it reasonable to suppose that that letter could 
have been written with anguish and tears? These 
terms certainly seem strong, if used of the first 
epistle; but are they too strong? While there is 
much in that epistle that could be described as “calm 
and kindly,” there are passages which so ethically 
sensitive a man as Paul must have written with keen 
emotion, especially those which deal with the inces- 
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tuous man, with the carrying of cases before the 
heathen courts, and with the heinousness of immor- 
ality (v., vi.; cf. xv. 34). With regard to the other 
point, perhaps we ought not to press too vigorously 
the statement that Paul regretted having written it; 
such words rise readily to his open, affectionate heart 
(2 Cor. vi. 11), especially now that he has been 
cheered by the news of their repentance, and he may 
mean no more than that he regretted the pain his 
letter had given them. It cannot be said, however, 
that, so far as these allusions go, the case for the 
identification of the letter with First Corinthians is 
overwhelmingly convincing. At most, it is possible; 
before we can say whether it is probable or not, we 
_ shall have to consider the contents of the letter. 

On the strength of the letter, the Corinthians, at 
least the majority of them (ii. 6), appear to have 
severely punished some one who had done wrong 
(vii. 11, 12)—so severely indeed that Paul now 
interposes on his behalf, asks them to forgive and 
comfort him, and confirm their love towards him (ii. 7, 
8). Who can the offender be? If the letter written 
with tears be the first epistle to the Corinthians, then 
the offender will naturally be the incestuous man of 
ch. v. In that chapter, Paul in the severest terms (cf. 
ver. 5) had insisted upon his excommunication. But, 
as there was already disaffection in the air, fomented 
still further by the malevolence of his Judaistic 
opponents, he may well have cherished the gravest 
doubts as to the readiness of the Corinthians to 
acknowledge his authority and comply with his 
request; and, now that Titus brings back the news 
of their quickened moral sense, and of their zeal for 
the purity of the church as shown by the punishment 
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of the offender; now that they have proved them- 
selves to be pure in the matter (vii. 11), and obedient 


to him in all things (ii. 9), he is more than overjoyed, — 


and, as the. offender himself has shown signs of the 
deepest contrition (ii. 7), Paul is as eager now to have 
him reinstated as he formerly was to have him excom- 
municated. 

But the identification of the offender of 2 Cor. 
with the incestuous person of 1 Cor. becomes less 
certain when we look more closely at the description 
of him. Paul declares in vii. 12 that he wrote the 
letter “not for the sake of him who did the wrong,” 
whereas, according to 1 Cor. v. 5, it was precisely 
for his sake—‘‘that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord Jesus.” The references to the 
offender in ii. 5-10 make it at least possible that it 
is Paul whom he has offended: Paul and not the 
father, whose wife he had taken, would be the man 
who has “suffered the wrong” (vii. 12). Paul ap- 
parently has good reason to feel specially aggrieved 
(ii. 5), but though most deeply wounded, he has 
already most freely and fully forgiven. This has 
given rise to the idea that on some recent visit to 
Corinth (to be discussed afterwards) Paul had been 
grossly insulted by some one, and had afterwards 
demanded reparation in a letter written with anguish 


and tears ; the demand had been so zealously acceded ~ 


to by the now penitent congregation that Paul prays 
for clemency for the offender, and offers him his 
own forgiveness. In favour of this view, it is urged 
that Paul could not have spoken of the offender as 
leniently as he does, had his crime been that of incest: 
the stern and solemn sentence of excommunication 
appropriate to such a crime could not have been so 
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swiftly and completely reversed. But the argument 
is hasty. The sinner was clearly not indifferent to 
the verdict pronounced upon him, there is a danger 
that he may be ‘swallowed up with his overmuch 
sorrow ” (ii. 7); and sincere penitence would most 
naturally be met by complete forgiveness, which 
Paul bestows as “in the presence of Christ” (ii. 10). 
In a true sense, the real object of the excommuni- 
cation was “neither for the sake of him that did 
_ or suffered wrong” (vii. 12), but the preservation 
or rather the rehabilitation of the purity of the church 
_ (vii. rr, 1 Cor. v. 7), the deepening of the conscious- 
ness of its spiritual obligations. It cannot be said 
then that the allusions to the offender are altogether 
inconsistent with the idea that he is the incestuous 
person of 1 Cor. v., and this again would greatly 
heighten the probability that the letter written with 
tears was the first epistle to the Corinthians. 

The complicated questions raised by the allusions 
to the ‘‘letter” are still more gravely complicated 
_ by allusions to his visit to Corinth. In spite of the 
slender doubt that attaches to the somewhat ambig- 
_ uous phrase “this is the third time / am ready to 

come to you” (xii. 14)—-it is reasonably certain that 
before he wrote the second epistle he had already 
been in Corinth twice, and is now contemplating a 
third visit (xiii. 1), which he carried out (Acts xx. 
2 f.),—indeed he writes this epistle on the way (ix. 2, 
_ Acts xx. 1). He says expressly—the language is 
_ capable of no other natural interpretation—that he 
had been present (in Corinth) ¢he second time (xiii. 2). 
- That visit, —the one contemplated, as some suppose, 
in 1 Cor. iv. 18-21,—had been a very painful one— 
- (2 Cor. ii. 1): he had been completely humiliated 


; 
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by the unchastity and impenitence of many (xii. 2t). 
Where are we to place this visit and has it any con- 


nection with the letter written in anguish and tears? 


There is a large body of opinion in favour of 
the idea that the second visit falls between the first 
and second epistles. With more or less modification, 
the general situation is usually then reconstructed as 
follows. After sending the first letter, Paul deter- 
mines to visit Corinth personally, whether because 
of an unfavourable account which Timothy (1 Cor. iv. 
17, xvi. 10) may have brought him (though it is not 
certain that Timothy actually reached Corinth, Acts 
xix. 22), or because he intended to prolong his stay 
in Ephesus a little beyond his original plan. On 
reaching Corinth, he finds the prevalent mood any- 
thing but friendly, the church seriously disturbed, his 
influence undermined and his authority challenged 
by his Judaizing opponents. This would then be the 
visit which. he had made in pain, the occasion upon 
which his God had humiliated him. The air was rife 
with calumny and insult, as in any case we gather 
from x.—xiii.. and some one, more daring or virulent 
than the rest, publicly insulted him (this would then 
be the man “who did the wrong”). In any case, 
for whatever reason—Paul’s malady has been sug- 
gested as a reason (xii. 7, Gal. iv. 14)—his appearance 


was altogether ineffective, and went to justify the — 


taunts of his adversaries (x. 10). He left in sorrow 
and indignation, and afterwards wrote the letter 
whose severity he was inclined to regret. Titus, 
apparently the most energetic and diplomatic of Paul’s 
coadjutors, went to Corinth either with or soon after 
the letter, with the result that the attitude of the 


Corinthians towards Paul was changed from rebellion 
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to penitence and apology. Titus returned with the 
good news, meeting Paul in Macedonia, whereupon 
Paul, his feverish anxiety now at rest, wrote his 
second epistle amid conflicting emotions of gratitude 
at the restoration of confidence between himself and 
the Corinthian Church, and indignation at the 
unworthy attempts of his opponents to injure his 
reputation and ruin his influence. 

On this view the letter would not be First 
Corinthians, but one intermediate between the first 
and second epistles. The proposal has been made to 
identify this letter with the last four chapters of the 
second epistle (x.—xiii.) which undoubtedly form a 
compact section by themselves, and which are written 


with an irony, an incisiveness, and a severity which 


answer not unaptly to his descriptions of the letter. 
But practically fatal to this view is the fact that there 
is in these chapters no allusion, as there must have 


been in the letter, to the offender; and there is in 


reality no valid reason for separating chs. x.—xiii. 
from the rest of the epistle. 

. There can be no doubt that, on this scheme of 
events, the futile intermediate visit, followed by the 
severe but successful letter, presents a very plausible 


_combination ; but it cannot be said to be absolutely 


necessary. If the letter which was written in sorrow 
and productive of sorrow may fairly be identified 
with the first epistle—and Bernard is certainly within 
the truth when he says that “it has not been proved 
that the ‘ Painful Letter’ of 2 Cor. ii. 4, vii. 8, cannot 
have been the First Epistle’”—then one link in the 
chain is weak, if not broken. And, as there were 
certainly two visits, and no evidence but that of 
inference for an intermediate visit, the possibility 
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must be admitted that both visits fell before the first 
epistle. 

The second epistle was probably written a few — 
months after the first, somewhere in the early winter 
of the same year (? 57 a.D.). We find Paul in Acts 
xx. 3 leaving Greece, after his third and last visit, 
for Jerusalem. As this was about Easter, and he 
had spent three months in Greece (Acts xx. 3, 6) 
we may conjecture that he arrived there from Ephesus 
about the end of the preceding year. As we have 
no reason to believe that his journey from Ephesus 
to Corinth by Macedonia (Acts xx. 1, 2) occupied 
any considerable length of time, we may fairly assume 
that Paul left Ephesus in the autumn—later there- 
fore than he had originally planned, as he had 
intended to stay in Ephesus only till Pentecost 
(1 Cor. xvi. 8). This letter, which was written from 
Macedonia (2 Cor. ix. 2) would fall a little later. 
With this agrees the statement that the Corinthians 
had since last year begun to make preparations 
for the collection for the Judzan poor (ix. 2, viii. 


10); it is clear that the matter had already been 


in their minds and that they had written to ask 
Paul’s advice about the best manner of raising the 
money (1 Cor. xvi. 1). 

The letter falls naturally into three parts: (a) chs. 
i—vil., which, while embracing a variety of personal — 
matters, deal in general with the glory of the new 
dispensation as contrasted with the old; (b) chs. 
viii.ix. constitute a plea for a liberal collection for 
the Judzean poor; (c) chs. x.—xili. are a very spirited 
vindication of himself and assault upon his opponents. 
His disposition of the letter, as Heinrici points out, — 
is very skilful. The passage dealing with the collec- 
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tion for the Judaan poor, placed as it is midway 
between the other two, on the one hand seals the 
claim to authority which Paul has made or implied 
in the first section, and prepares for the polemic 
against his Judaistic opponents in the third, besides 
suggesting incidentally, by his affectionate solicitude 
for the Judzan poor, that, whatever open charges 
or covert insinuations his opponents may make, there 
is no quarrel between himself and the leaders of the 
Jerusalem church. 

The presence of the opponents, who occupy the 
foreground in the last division of the epistle, is even 
in the first division not unfelt. It is they who deal 
with the word of God in the spirit of a dishonest 
tradesman (ii. 17), it is they who come to Corinth 
with letters of recommendation (iii. 1), and the con- 
trast between the permanence of the new dispensa- 
tion and the transience of the old (iii.) is in one 
aspect an indirect polemic against them. Even after 


making every allowance for the sarcasm and the 


vehemence into which Paul’s righteous indignation 
betrays him, his charges show that some of their 
methods were as odious as their gospel was false. 
It was another gospel, different from Paul’s, a gospel 
with another spirit, that they preached (xi. 4); and 
with their different gospel went a different and lower 
moral standard. Indeed they have no _ standard 
beyond themselves, and so are guilty of ridiculous 
and immoderate boasting (x. 12). When Paul has 
done the pioneer work, they come upon the scene 
like evil spirits (xi. 15), at once appropriating and 
perverting the results of his labours (x. 16), but 
taking good care to break no new ground for the 
gospel on their own account. In xi. 13-15 the indict- 
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ment takes a form of unusual severity ; he calls them 
there “false apostles, crafty workers, transforming 
themselves into apostles of Christ. And no wonder; — 
for even Satan transforms himself into an angel of 
light. It is nothing remarkable, then, if 42s mznzsters 
also fashion themselves as ministers of righteousness.” 
Those “ Hebrews, Israelites, of the seed of Abraham ” 
(xi. 23) are ministers of Satan! Clearly it is a case 
of war to the knife. 

Let us see now what they had said or done to 
provoke so vehement a retort from Paul. They 
roundly accuse him of determining his life and con- 
duct by unspiritual motives, of “walking according 
to the flesh” (x. 2). They admitted that his letters 
were impressive (x. 10), but used this very circum- 
stance as a foil to disparage him: impressive on 
paper, but ineffective face to face (x. 10), a hero 
at a distance, but a coward at close quarters (x. 1). 
His escape from Damascus over the wall was appar- 
ently used to make him ridiculous (xi. 31 f.). Yet, 
coward as he was, he liked to play the tyrant (i. 24). 
They taunted him with his lack of rhetorical skill 
of which Greeks made so much (xi. 6). He could 
be no apostle this, they argued, for he refused to 
accept support in return for his services (xi. 7). Did 
not this refusal betray an uneasy consciousness that 
he was no apostle? Nay, worse: they were mean 
enough to insinuate that he knew how to compensate 
himself for any lack he might suffer through his 
self-denying policy; he was not above helping him- 
self to the collection—if not directly, at any rate 
through his agents (xii. 16 f.). Ineffective, avaricious, 
cunning, a tyrant, a coward, a cheat—as such did 
his opponents choose to picture Paul; and when 
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we see how venomous was their caricature, we can 
hardly be surprised at the indignant vehemence of 
his reply. 

How very different is the real Paul! It is a dis- 
honour to human nature that such a man as he 
should ever have been accused of crooked dealing. 
Every one feels that his words palpitate with 
sincerity: they are spoken as in the sight of God 
(ii. 17, xii. 19), and he expects them to appeal to the 
unsophisticated conscience (iv. 2, v. 11). If he 
modifies or reverses a plan which he has formed, 
there is, we may be sure, a deep and satisfactory 
reason for the change: however capable his conduct 
may be of misconstruction, however liable to the 
charge of vacillation, his life, like his Master's, is 
marked by an unswerving inner consistency. He 
is not a man who has Yes and No upon his lips or 
in his heart at the same time; he is a man of honour 
and decision (i. 15-19). And of courage, too, in 


_ spite of the mean insinuations of his opponents. In 


spite of his manifold sufferings and sorrows, he does 
not lose heart : his sense of the glory of the dispensa- 
tion of which he is a minister, and of the yet brighter 
glory that awaits him, bears him up. He claims to 
be always of good courage (v. 6, 8), and the varied 


and terrible dangers that he had faced without 


flinching for the gospel’s sake would more than 
justify the most extravagant claims—dangers on 
land, on rivers, and on seas (xi. 25, 26). Only a 
man of almost superhuman devotion to the cause 
which he embraced would have voluntarily suffered 
for it hardships so numerous and _ terrible—hunger, 
thirst; cold, imprisonment, stripes, stoning, shipwreck 
(xi. 23 ff.), to say nothing of the continual exposure 
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to misunderstanding, treachery, and the subtler, but 
not less cruel, forms of persecution (cf. vi. 4 ff). 
He can truthfully describe his life as a continual 
companying with death (iv. 10 f.). In another aspect, — 
it is a warfare: with the mighty weapons of the 
spirit he fearlessly faces those high things,” in 
which both Hellenism and Judaism alike abounded, 
that are exalted against the knowledge of God, and 
leads them captive (x. 4 f.). 

In all this high enterprise, he was sustained by a 
profound sense of his mission as “an apostle of 
Christ Jesus through the will of God” (i. 1). His 
God-given “line” was to carry the gospel to the 
Gentiles, to Syria, to Greece, and beyond Greece 
(x. 16) to the farthest western confines of the world 
(Rom. xv. 24). He moves from place to place on 
his triumphant missionary career (ii. 14), conscious 
that he has been enabled by the grace of God to 
be a competent minister of Christ (iii. 5 f.), and he 
sees the success of his work with a deep and humble 
satisfaction. ‘‘ You are our epistle,” he says to the 
Corinthians, ‘‘known and read of all men” (iii. 2); 
he needs and asks for no higher recommendation 
than that. He is proud of his Corinthian converts, 
he trusts them, he has not hesitated to boast about 
them (vii. 4, 14, ix. 3), and he is overjoyed when, 
by their exhibition of true Christian feeling and 
conduct on a critical occasion, they have shown to- 
the world that he but spoke the truth (vii. 4, 14). 

He is a man of the intensest sympathy. He 
shares the weakness of the weak, and burns with 
indignant shame when a brother is caught in the 
_ snare of sin (xi. 29). He loves his converts (xi. 11), 
he will most gladly spend and be spent for their souls 
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(xii. 15); and never was there a baser slander than 
when it was hinted that he had helped himself to 
money which they had collected for the poor (xii. 
16 f.)—‘‘it is not yours,” he says, “but you, that I 
seek ” (xii. 14). The wonderful delicacy of his mind 
comes out in the plea which he makes for a liberal 
collection for the poor of Judea. Money is never 
once mentioned : The contribution he solicits is set in 
the bright light of Christian privilege (viii., ix.), its 
spiritual value is glorified as a subtle bond of union 
between distant churches (ix. 12-14), and Corinthian 
liberality is stimulated by being brought into com- 
parison with the infinite condescension of Christ in 
exchanging for their sakes the heavenly riches for 
the poverty of an earthly career (viii. 9). 

He speaks to his friends out of the fulness of his 
warm, open heart (vi. 11): but where the occasion 
demands it, he is a master of irony. Disappointed 
at the ease with which the Corinthians have allowed 
themselves to be imposed upon.-by his opponents, 
he ironically bespeaks an indulgent hearing for him- 


self as, like a fool, he recounts his claims; their 


patience with his opponents shows that they tolerate 
fools with pleasure, and well they may, as they are 
so wise themselves! (xi. 16-19). He is a brave 
man, he admits elsewhere, but he has not the courage 
to compare himself with his opponents; in boasting 
he knows well that he is no match for them (x. 12 f.). 
He sarcastically suggests that he was perhaps guilty 
of a sin in accepting no remuneration from the 
Corinthians for his services as an evangelist (xi. 7), 
and asks them to forgive him this wrong (xii. 13). 

It is clear from expressions like these that the 
tension between Paul and the Corinthian church must 
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in the recent past have been very great. Any resent- 
ment of his authority that may have been created 
by his peremptory order in the first epistle (ch. v.) 
regarding the incestuous man, would be deeply 
intensified by the Judaistic agitators, and this accounts 
for the large space devoted to them in the second 
epistle (x.-xiii.). He has, as with the Galatians, to 
assert vigorously and unambiguously that apostolic 
authority which had been conferred upon him by 
the Lord Himself, and whose ultimate object was 
the “edification,” the up-building of the church (x. 8, 
xiii. 10). He had no alternative but to deal severely 
with his opponents, for the honour and the safety 
of the gospel were at stake. They were preaching 
another gospel (xi. 4) which was no gospel (cf. Gal. i. 
6, 7); and the deep contrast between the two dis- 
pensations represented respectively by himself and 
them is ever present to his mind, and stings him 
into an assault upon all who would wantonly rob 
Christianity of its freedom and its glory (iii.). He 
speaks with plainness, with fearlessness, and with 
power, as a minister of the new covenant (iii. 6), 
and an ambassador on behalf of Christ (v. 20). The 
love of Christ constrains him (v. 14)—Christ who 
is the great incarnation and realization of the 
promises of God (i. 20), Christ who, though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor (viii. 9), 
Christ, the sinless One (v. 21) who died for all (v. 14), 
Christ, in whom the old things are passed away, and 
behold! they become new (v. 17), Christ, the 
Emancipator, the Redeemer, the Transformer, the 
glorious Lord (iii. 18). It is this sublime conception 
of Christ that explains at once the earnestness of 
Paul’s ‘propaganda, his solicitude for the churches 
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that were threatened by the insidious sophistries of 
the Judaistic agitators, and his uncompromising 
assault upon them. 

The contrast must have been very remarkable 
between the physical weakness and the spiritual 
power of Paul. The precious treasure, as he said, 
was contained in an earthen vessel (iv. 7). Beaten 
and bruised as he had been by land and on the sea, 
worn down by his ceaseless anxiety for the churches 
he had founded (xi. 28), suffering from an incurable 
infirmity which impeded the progress of his work (xii. 
7 ff.), he literally was dying daily, and often may even 
have looked, as has been suggested, like a dying man. 
Yet what a superb impression the epistle leaves upon 
us of spiritual power. He can accept with joy the 
refusal of an answer to one of the most deeply earnest 
prayers of his life, because his unremoved infirmity will 
give the more abundant scope to the operation of the 
grace of Christ within him (xii. 8-10). He enjoys 
unique spiritual experiences, in which the other world 
is as close and real to him as this, and the songs of 
Paradise are as vivid as the thorn that torments his 
flesh (xii. 1 ff.): but he is fully conscious of the special 
temptations to pride that accompany special gifts and 
experiences, and he has the grace to interpret his 
infirmity as a gift of God, sent to prevent him from 
being “exalted over-much” (xii. 7). He feels that 
though the outward man is decaying, the inward man 
is being renewed day by day (iv. 16), and he learns to 
face the prospect of his own death with quietness and 
confidence. Only a few months before he appears to 
have expected the coming of Christ during his own 
lifetime (1 Cor. xv. 51, cf. 1 Thes. iv. 17); but the 
terrible experience at Ephesus which had intervened 
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nearer presence of his Lord. In face of ideas eel 
as of danger, he is always of good courage (v. 6, 8). 
He sees beyond the light affliction to the eternal 
weight of glory (iv. 17). 


THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL 
i otis Oa BS 0 TO ele 
CORINTHIANS 


CHAPTER I 


1 Pau, an apostle of Jesus Christ by the will of 
God, and Timothy oxzr brother, unto the church of 
God which is at Corinth, with all the saints which are 
- in all Achaia: 

2 Grace de to you, and peace, from God our Father, 
_ and from the Lord Jesus Christ. 

3 Blessed de God, even the Father of our Lord 


The Greeting (i. 1, 2). 
I, 2. Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus,—the assertion of 
' his apostleship, though customary in the introduction (cf. 1 Cor. 
i. 1), was rendered peculiarly necessary by the disrespectful 
criticism of the Cor. (x. 10 f.}—through the will of God, and 
Timothy the brother, for whose reception by the Corinthians 
Paul had entertained reasonable fears (1 Cor. xvi. 10): this 
association of Timothy with himself has the incidental effect of 
honouring Timothy in the eyes of the Corinthians. Unto the 


| -_ church of God which exists at Corinth (1 Cor. i. 2), 


together with all the saints that are in the whole of 
Achaea: whether by Achaea Greece is meant (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 
15) or merely the district in the neighbourhood of Corinth, the 
contents of the letter show that it is chiefly intended for the 
Corinthians. Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ (cf. 1 Cor. i. 1-3). 


Paul’s thanksgiving for the Divine Consolation in Distress 
(i. 3-11). 
3-5. The letter opens with the customary thanksgiving—this 


time, however, not for the condition and progress of his con- 
255 
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Jesus Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of 
all comfort; 

4 Who comforteth us in all our tribulation, that we 
may be able to comfort them which are in any trouble, 


by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are comforted — 


of God. 

5 For as the sufferings of Christ abound in us, so 
our consolation also aboundeth by Christ. 

6 And whether we be afflicted, z# zs for your con- 


solation and salvation, which is effectual in the endur- - 


verts (1 Cor. i. 4 ff.), which furnished little ground for gratitude, 
but for blessing bestowed upon himself. Blessed is (or be) 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ (cf. Eph. 
i. 3), the Father of compassions and God of all comfort. 
This emotional beginning rises out of recent experiences of 
danger and sorrow which had given Paul a vivid revelation of 
God as a compassionate Father (Father of repeated compassions : 
pl.) and Comforter, one who continually (pres. ptc). comforts 
us (himself and Timothy ; or perhaps here only himself) in all 
our affliction (not general, but definite, r7). But, as every 
spiritual experience that comes to Paul is for the benefit of the 
churches, this divine consolation is given that WE may be 
able to comfort those that are in any affliction through 
the comfort with which we on our part are comforted by 
God: the true comforter is he whose own sorrow has been 
divinely comforted. For, as the sufferings of Christ 
abound unto us, seeing that the Christian is united to his 
Lord, and must share his experience of sorrow (Mat. x. 24 f., 
John xv. 20, Col. i. 24) so through Christ our comfort also 
abounds: it is through Christ, mediated by Him to those in 
union with Him. The true Christian shares alike in the suffer- 
ing and the consolation—in the one as surely as the other. 

6, 7- Now if we are afflicted, it is for your comfort 
and salvation—my experience enables me to comfort you 
(ver. 4), and this makes for your salvation; and if we are 
comforted, it is for your comfort, which shows itself 


effective (mid. not pass.) in the endurance of the same 


sufferings as we also suffer. Whatever the nature of the 
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ing of the same sufferings which we also suffer ; or 
whether we be comforted, z¢ zs for your consolation 
and salvation. 

7 And our hope of you zs steadfast, knowing, that 
as ye are partakers of the sufferings, so sha// ye be also 
of the consolation. 

8 For we would not, brethren, have you ignorant 
of our trouble which came to us in Asia, that we were 
pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch that 
we despaired even of life: 


Corinthian sufferings may have been, they were, in a sense, the 
same as Paul’s, as they were sufferings of Christ, which came to 
them through their union with Him. The sense of the divine 
consolation enables sufferers to endure. And our hope for 
you is steadfast, knowing, as we do, that, as ye are 
partakers of the sufferings, so also are ye of the comfort. 
In both experiences, there is a real communion of the saints. 
The received text on which the translation of A.V. in ver. 6 
rests has no manuscript authority but rests on a conjecture of 
Erasmus. Some MSS. place the words ‘“ which shows itself 
effective, etc.: and our hope for you is steadfast,” after the 
comfort (or salvation) in the first clause: others after the comfort 
in the second clause. R.V. (so Westcott and Hort), which 
follows the second alternative, seems preferable. 


The Distress and the Deliverance (i. 8-11). 


8,9. The general reference to his sufferings Paul now makes 
more specific, though not so specific as we could have wished. 
He is anxious that the Corinthians should adequately realize 
how great his peril had been. For we would not have you 
ignorant, brethren, concerning our affliction which befell 
in Asia. Unhappily we have no means of knowing what this 
was—whether, as some suppose, a dangerous illness (but could 
that have been classed as one of the “ sufferings of Christ,” ver. 
5 ?), or a shipwreck (cf. xi. 25), or some incident in the riot at 
Ephesus (Acts xix.). The narrative in Acts does not assert that 
Paul’s life was in danger, but it is certain that he was the object 

18 
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9 But we had the sentence of death in ourselves, 
that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God 
which raiseth the dead: 

10 Who delivered us from so great a death, and 
doth deliver: in whom we trust that he will yet 
deliver us ,; 


of malignant opposition and even persecution (1 Cor. xv. 32, 
xvi. 9), and it has been suggested with some probability that a 
plot had been formed against his life. In any case the situation 
into which he had been brought must have been very desperate, 
to have been described in such words as that we—though else- 
where he claims to be able to do all things in Christ (Phil. iv. 
13)—were yet weighed down exceedingly beyond (our) 
power, with the result that we, whose motto was “ Never 
despair” (iv. 8), actually despaired of life: nay, we our- 
selves have had the sentence of death within ourselves 
—we were as good as condemned to death. But man’s ex- 
tremity is God’s opportunity : the divine object of this grim 
discipline was to drive Paul back upon a sense of his own 
impotence and the divine omnipotence; it was that we 
might have no confidence in ourselves, but only in the 
omnipotent God who raises the dead, and so can perform 
the lesser wonder of delivering him from so deadly a peril. 
The terrible experience had been a great spiritual gain 
(cf. xii. 7-10). 

10, 11, This miraculous interposition of God in his behalf 
was the symbol of a mighty love which would further shield 
him from all future danger, being the love of a God who de- 
livered us out of the jaws of (éc) so great a death, and will 
in the future deliver (or is delivering, according to some MSS. : 
others omit the words altogether : before the following clause 
they seem somewhat superfluous), towards whom we have 
set our hope (pf.) (that) He will also still deliver us. 
Especially probable is this deliverance, as Paul is supported by 
Corinthian prayers—you also helping together on our 
behalf by your supplication, that, from many persons, 
thanks may be offered through many, on our behalf, for 
the divine favour of deliverance shown to us. This transla- 
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ti Ye also helping together by prayer for us, that 
for the gift destowed upon us by the means of many 


_ persons thanks may be given by many on our 
_ behalf. 


_ tion is undoubtedly somewhat tautological ; but the order of the 
_ Greek words hardly supports the translation either of A.V. or 
R.V.—“the gift bestowed upon us by means of many 
: ns),” i.e. by means of their prayers—though this gives 
> correctly enough the general sense, that the Corinthians pray 
for and will rejoice over the deliverance of Paul. 
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PAUL’S DEFENCE AGAINST 
CORINTHIAN CHARGES (1. 12-1. 17) 


12 For our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not 
with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we 
have had our conversation in the world, and more 
abundantly to you-ward. 

13 For we write none other things unto you, than 


His General Sincerity (i. 12-14). 


The intensely personal tone of the introductory verses of the 
Epistle is here heightened by the fact that certain insinuations 
and accusations on the part of the Corinthians have thrown 
Paul upon his defence. He had been accused of a time-serving 
insincerity in his correspondence and vacillation in his conduct, 
and he repudiates the charge with dignity and much feeling. 

12. The yap connects this paragraph closely with the last: he 
still looks to the Corinthians for the support of their prayers, 
for all his life has upon it the stamp of transparent sincerity. 
For our boasting is this, the testimony of our conscience 
—a conscience rendered specially sensitive by his relation to 
Christ (ver. 19)—that in holiness (the rare dyiérnre is more 
probable than dmXérnri, simplicity, singleness) and sincerity 
before God (lit. of God: either imparted by God, as a gift of 
His grace, cf. next clause ; or such as can stand in the presence 
of God) (and) not in an atmosphere of worldly (lit. fleshly) 
wisdom, but in the grace of God, the atmosphere in which 
Paul habitually lived, did we behave ourselves in the world 
with which his missionary activities had so extensively acquainted 
him, but more especially in my relations to you—because 
through his long stay in Corinth, the Corinthians had larger 
opportunities of witnessing his sincerity. 

13,14. For we write nothing else to you but what ye 
read or even acknowledge—in my letters to you there are 
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what ye read or acknowledge ; and I trust ye shall 
acknowledge even to the end; 

14 As also ye have acknowledged us in part, that 
we are your rejoicing, even as ye also ave ours in the 
day of the Lord Jesus. 

15 And in this confidence I was minded to come 
unto you before, that ye might have a_ second 
benefit : 

16 And to pass by you into Macedonia, and to 
come again out of Macedonia unto you, and of you 
to be brought on my way toward Judea. 


no studied ambiguities, the surface meaning is the true meaning. 
The word-play, common in Paul (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 31, 32, xpiva, 
dvaxpivw, karaxpivw) UPON avayivwoxw and éxtywvwoxw, Can hardly be 
reproduced in English. And I hope that you will acknow- 
ledge to the end, i.c., to the great day of Christ’s appearing— 
as in point of fact you have acknowledged us in part—that 
we are your boast, and (he delicately adds) you ours, in the 
day of our Lord Jesus, the great day when He appears, and 
the truth about human character and motive will be finally and 


- clearly revealed. Only a good conscience could contemplate so 


fearlessly the judgments of such a day (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 13). Some 
(amd pépovc) of the Corinthians already acknowledge Paul’s 
sincerity. They are proud of him, and he is proud of them 
(cf. vii. 14, ix. 2)—a tactful and generous acknowledgment, which 
shows how real was the communion between Paul and his 
converts. A.V. and R.V. punctuate differently, but the general 
sense is the same. 


Paul’s Sincerity in Abandoning his Original Plan (i. 15-22). 


15, 16. After affirming the general sincerity of his life 
(aveorpagnuer, ver. 12), Paul proceeds to establish his particular 
sincerity in changing his original plan to go direct from Ephesus 
to Corinth. He begins with fine irony: all his plans depend 
upon the assumption that they have confidence in his sincerity. 
And in this confidence my original intention was to come 
to you direct before going to Macedonia : instead of this, he 
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17 When I therefore was thus minded, did I use 
lightness ? or the things that I purpose, do I purpose 
according to the flesh, that with me there should be 
yea, yea, and nay, nay. 

18 But as God zs true, our word toward you was 
not yea and nay. 


had gone first to Macedonia (1 Cor. xvi. 5), and would thus see 
Corinth only once, on his way south, whereas had he gone first 
to Corinth, he would have paid them a double visit at this 
time—on his way to as well as from Macedonia. This was his 
intention—in order that ye might have a second experience 
of the divine favour (ydpev, rather than yapay, joy) which Paul’s 
visits always signified to the churches. Andé after first visiting 
Corinth, his plan was by you to pass through into 
Macedonia, and again on my way back from Macedonia 
to come to you, and to be sent on my way by you to 
Judzea (1 Cor. xvi. 3, 4). 

17, 18. Paul’s failure to carry out this plan led to all sorts 
of ungenerous misconstruction, which throws a lurid light on 
the suspicious mood of the Corinthians. He must, they argued, 
be a fickle man, guided in his plans by personal and worldly 
considerations. Paul repudiates the charge with solemn 
vehemence. In this intention of mine, then, surely I was 
not guilty of levity, was I? (aor. éxpnodpny). They had 
insinuated that this change of plan was only part of a 
general temporizing policy (pres., PBovAevoua). Or are my 
plans dictated by worldly (fleshly, as opposed to spiritual) 
considerations, that there may be in the background of 
my mind the (ro) ‘* Yes, yes,’”’ and the ‘* No, no”’ of which 
you accuse me. Instead of generously assuming that he had 
an honourable reason for his change of plan, they accused him 
of being a Yes and No man, saying yes to-day and no to-morrow, 
according as it suited his carnal convenience. Paul is indignant 
at their unworthy suspicion, and solemnly repudiates the charge 
on oath. But, as God is faithful, our speech to you is not 
Yes and No. (The sentence has apparently the force of an 
oath, though the literal meaning is, “God is faithful in that our 
speech to you is not yes and no.”) In Paul’s words, there 
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19 For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, who was 
preached among you by us, even by me and Silvanus 
and Timotheus, was not yea and nay, but in him 
was yea. 

20 For all the promises of God in him ave yea, and 
in him Amen, unto the glory of God by us. 


is no clever trimming, no indecision, compromise, or incon- 
sistency ; they are yes or no, not yes and no. 

Ig, 20. And the thought of the sincerity of his words in 
general leads him to the thought of the greatest of his words— 
his words as a preacher of Christ—and the inalienable obliga- 
tion to complete sincerity which so exalted a theme involved. 
For the Son of God (yap is put late, that rod Ocod may appear 
in the emphatic place: the obligation to sincerity is divine), 
even Jesus Christ, who was preached among you through 
us, not through me only, but through Silvanus (i.e. Silas, 
Acts xv. 22) and Timothy as well, who had preached with 
Paul at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5) and whose testimony therefore 
adds weight to Paul’s, was not Yes and No—no vacillation 
or compromise in Jesus Christ—but in Him is Yes incarnate. 
Here the thought changes its complexion slightly : Paul thinks 
of Christ not as the great embodiment of an uncompromising 
“ves or no” principle, but as the great Affirmation, the per- 
manent and everlasting Yes,—a daring and splendid thought, 
worked grandly out in relation to the past. Christ is the 
complete and eternal satisfaction of (Old Testament) aspiration, 
the fulfilment of (O.T.) promise and prophecy. For of all the 
promises of God made in the Old Testament (or elsewhere) 
the Affirmation, the Yes, the consummation and satisfaction, 
is in Him: all that God purposes to do is for ever (pf.) done 
in Christ: wherefore also through Him (not and in Him, 
as A.V. following some MSS.) is the responsive Amen (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16) on the part of the church, to the glory of God, 
through us His ministers. Christ, the great Affirmation, is 
gratefully and believingly appropriated by the church in her 
Amen; in this response to and appropriation of Christ, God 
is glorified; and on its human side, this wonderful result is 
mediated by us, through the preaching of the gospel ministers. 
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21 Now he which stablisheth us with you in 
Christ, and hath anointed us, zs God; 

22 Who hath also sealed us, and given the earnest 
of the Spirit in our hearts. 

23 Moreover I call God for a record upon my 
soul, that to spare you I came not as yet unto Corinth, 


21, 22. But, as in 1 Cor. iii. 23, xv. 24-28, the apostle passes, 
as it were, behind or beyond Christ, to God. His steadfastness 
of speech, and life is rooted in God. Now He that evermore 
(pres. ptc.) stablisheth us with you—a beautiful recognition 
of his spiritual kinship with the Corinthians—into steadfast 
loyalty to Christ, and anointed us (like Christ, xpicac), 1.e. 
consecrated to our office, is GOD, who also sealed us for | 
His own (mid.) in baptism, thus imprinting His image upon 
us, and gave, in connection with our baptism (Acts ii. 38, x. 
38) the pledge which consists of the spirit, in our hearts, 
the first instalment, as it were, of the glorious inheritance which 
will be ours in the world to come. 


The turn which the argument takes in this paragraph gives 
us a glimpse of the heights upon which Paul was habitually 
living. He is repelling a charge of insincerity ; and he repels 
it by showing how impossible it is in one whose life was a 
convinced and unswerving service of Him who was the Truth 
itself. The minister of Christ surely cannot be insincere! 
And for a moment he loses sight of himself and his pain at 
the Corinthian suspicions in the contemplation of Christ as 
the everlasting Yea, the eternal affirmation and incarnation 
of all that pure hearts have hoped for, of all that God, by 
poets and prophets, has promised to do. He stands for all 
time as the finished realization of the divine purpose, as dreamt 
by or revealed to man; and God’s glory is complete, when 
grateful humanity respond to Him with their loud Amen. 


Paul's Reason for Abandoning his Original Plan (i. 23-1i. 4). 


23, 24. Paul has rebutted the charge of insincerity or fickle- 
ness, nevertheless the fact remains that he had changed his 
plan. Leaving the larger thoughts into which his argument had 
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24 Not for that we have dominion over your faith, 
but are helpers of your joy ; for by faith ye stand. 


CHAPTER II 


1 Bur I determined this with myself, that I would 
: not come again to you in heaviness. 

_ 2 For if I make you sorry, who is he then that 
maketh me glad, but the same which is made sorry 
by me? 


led him, he now gives the specific reason for the change—it 
was essentially his affection for them. But I for my part 
(é¢y#), whatever misconstructions you put upon my conduct, 
_ call God over my soul to witness—to take my life if I 
y lie—that it was with the object of sparing you, that I 
epernore to come to Corinth. Under the deplorable cir- 
- cumstances, of which 1 Cor. gives us several glimpses, if he 
__ had come at the time determined by the original plan, it would 
__ have been with a rod (1 Cor. iv. 21), his visit would have given 
3 pain both to himself and them: to spare them, and give them 
_ time for amendment, he visits them later, on his way south from 
; Macedonia. No sooner has Paul said this than he perceives 
_ that the touchy Corinthians may resent his explanation, as 
_ if it assumed that he claimed authority over their faith ; and 
he instantly guards against misunderstanding—for in the region 
_ of faith there must be independence. I do not mean that we 
_ are masters of your faith, I am no tyrant—far from it, our 
task is to help in furthering your joy (this is parenthetical) 
—for it is by faith that you stand. A less appropriate 
rendering is “ for in point of faith, you stand,” i.e. your position 
is unobjectionable. 

ii. 1, 2. These verses furnish still more detail. For I made 
up my own mind on this point, not again to come to 
you with (lit. in) sorrow, either suffering or inflicting it. 
The order of the Greek words again in sorrow raises the 
" presumption that a painful visit had already been paid. As 
his first visit to Corinth (Acts xviii.) could not be so described, 
it is difficult to find a place for this other implied visit, It 
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3 And I wrote this same unto you, lest, when 
I came, I should have sorrow from them of whom I 
ought to rejoice; having confidence in you all, that 
my joy is the joy of you all. 

4 For out of much affliction and anguish of heart 
I wrote unto you with many tears; not that ye should 
be grieved, but that ye might know the love which I 
have more abundantly unto you. 


was not necessarily in the interval between the first and second 
epistles, and it is therefore open to suppose that it fell before 
the first epistle (see Introduction). If, however, the order 
of the Greek words be not pressed, they might be rendered : 
“T determined not again to come to you—in sorrow”: 1.é. 
he did not wish his second visit to be in sorrow. Two previous 
visits, however, seem to be implied by xii. 14, xiii. 1. In our 
ignorance of the situation, it is impossible to be dogmatic. The 
idea of sorrow is carried into ver. 2. For if I (é¢y#) make 
you (J and you both emphatic) sorry, then who is there to 
gladden (lit. that gladdens) me? I have nobody but those 
whom I must make sorry (lit. but him who is made sorry — 
from me)—probably a general, rather than a particular (1 Cor. 
v.) reference. Paul’s visit at this time can only cause pain. 
3, 4. And I wrote this very thing, in order that, when 
I came, I should not have sorrow from those who 
ought to cause me joy, confident as I am in you all 
that my joy is the joy of you all—another fine acknowledg- 
ment of his intimate spiritual union with the Corinthians 
(cf. i. 21), with all of them, and not any one party. For 
out of much affliction and anguish of heart I wrote to 


you through many tears—Paul was a man of rich emotional _ 


nature (Acts xx. 19)—not that ye might be made sorry, but 
that ye might know THE LOVE (éydérny in emphatic 
position) which I have most abundantly towards you. 
What was “ this very thing” which Paul wrote in the anguish 
of a loving heart with streaming tears? Some suppose the 
reference is to a letter which has not been preserved : possibly, 
however, the allusion is simply to 1 Cor. in whole, or in part. 
The particular reference in ver. 3 may be to his change of plan, 
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5 But if any have caused grief, he hath not 


_ grieved me, but in part: that I may not overcharge 
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you all. 

6 Sufficient to such a man zs this punishment, which 
was inflicted of many. 

7 So that contrariwise ye ought rather to forgive 
him, and comfort Aim, lest perhaps such a one should 
be swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. 


announced in r Cor. xvi. 5: others, with more probability, 
suppose, to the passage dealing with the immoral person 
(1 Cor. v.) ,which may well have been written with tears. But 
the letter as a whole, with its rebukes of Corinthian conceit, 
faction, lovelessness, scepticism (xv.), etc., answers at least 


tolerably well to the description in ver. 4. (See Introduction.) 


The Restoration of the Offender (ii. 5-11). 


5-7- The sorrow of ii. I-4 reappears in this paragraph, but 
this time in more particular shape, though with much delicacy 
Paul refrains from definitely namely (ric, 6 rowtroc) the offender 
who had caused it. So general indeed is his allusion that it 
is disputed whether he was some one who had offered a personal 
insult to Paul (cf. ver. g), or the incestuous person of 1 Cor. v. : 
the latter seems, on the whole, more probable, but the point 
is very uncértain (see Introduction). But if any one has 
caused sorrow, it is not to me as an individual that he 
has caused it, but in part—not to be too hard upon him 


-—to you all. If Paul had described the sorrow as prostrating 


the whole church, the offender might have been “swallowed 
up by excess of sorrow ” ; so, not to press (upon him) too heavily, 
he qualifies his statement by in part. In point of fact, there 
appears to have been in this matter a minority opposed to Paul, 
perhaps mistaken champions of Christian “ liberty,” who felt 
little or none of the general sorrow. Sufficient (a legal term, 
cf. Mark xv. 15, Acts xvii. 9) to such a one (cf. 1 Cor. v. 5) 


_ is this penalty of excommunication (1 Cor. v. 13) inflicted 


by the majority—clearly some were opposed to it—so that 
you (should) no longer persist in abandoning him to his fate, 
but on the contrary, forgive and comfort (him), lest per- 


4 we 
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8 Wherefore I beseech you that ye would 
confirm your love toward him. 4 

9 For to this end also did I write, that I might 
know the proof of you, whether ye be obedient in 
all things. 

10 To whom ye forgive any thing, I —— 
also : for if I forgave any thing, to whom I forgave 7, 
for your sakes forgave I 2 in the person of Christ ; 


chance such a one (é rowsroc with pathetic effect at the 
end) be swallowed up (as completely as Death is swallowed — 
up by the victory of Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 54) by increasing 
sorrow—not “overmuch” (A.V., RV.) but “ abounding 
more and more,” till at last it brought him to despair. There 
was nothing vindictive, or even purely punitive, about the 
excommunication ; it had in view the good not only of the 
church, but of the offender himself (cf. 1 Cor. v. 5). It was 
to bring him to his right mind, to a true appreciation of the 
holiness he had violated. The excess of his grief at the 
attitude of the church speaks eloquently both for him and 
for it: the Christian conscience of Corinth was more ace 
than many passages of 1 Cor. would lead us to suppose. 

8, 9. Paul is anxious to have the erring penitent reinstated. 
When the church disciplines her offenders, it must be with — 
sorrow and with hope, the hope of their ultimate. restoration. 
Wherefore I entreat you to ratify practically, and perhaps ~ 
even by a formal decree, your love towards him—they are 
to show for him the love which Paul shows for them (ayaxq, 
ver. 4): for this was the object of my letter (apparently 
1 Cor. v.), to ascertain the proof of you, whether in all — 
respects you are obedient. Considering the energy with — 
which Paul deprecates the thought that he tyrannizes over the — 
church (i. 24), it is just possible that obedience here is not that 
due to him, but to Christ. 

10, II. But to whom you forgive anything, I ica 
also. These words apply to the specific situation ; they are 
hardly here the statement of a general principle. "Paul was 
one with the church in her sorrow, and he would be one —_ 
her in her forgiveness of the sinner. He almost speaks here 
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11 Lest Satan should get an advantage of us: 
_ for we are not ignorant of his devices. 
12 Furthermore, when I came to Troas to preach 
Christ's gospel, and a door was opened unto me of 
the Lord, 


* 
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as if he but followed the church’s lead. Though he speaks 
with apostolic authority, he recognizes and even encourages 
the authority of the church, entreating them to reinstate the 
erring brother. For what I on my part (éy#) have 
forgiven (his forgiveness is a settled fact: perf.), if indeed 
I have forgiven anything—he makes light of his forgiveness, 
it is not the principal thing—it is for your sakes that (I have 
forgiven it) (i.e. for the sake of the unity and welfare of the 
church). Nor is the forgiveness due to a gust of sentimental 
compassion ;: it is a complete and solemn restoration made 
in the presence of Christ and witnessed by Him. This 
_ seems distinctly preferable to A.V., and Am.R.V. (marg.) “ in the 
person of Christ,” i.e. as His delegate. The ultimate reason for 
the forgiveness is that no advantage be gained over us by 
Satan (cf. 1 Cor. v. 5), as would be gained if the sinner’s 
excessive grief drove him to despair: that would be the 
church’s loss and the Adversary’s gain. For of HIS devices, 
to ruin souls and rob the church, we are not ignorant. 
(There is a word-play here hard to reproduce, “of his knowing 
devices we are not unknowing’’). Christians who have “ the 
mind of Christ” (1 Cor. ii. 16) have a keen eye for the wiles 
of the adversary of Christ. 
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Paul’s Thanksgiving at the Good News from Corinth (ii. 12-17). 


12, 13. After the digression on the sorrow occasioned by 

- the sinner, Paul resumes the story of his plans to visit Corinth 
_ (i. 23 f£.). Now when I came to Troas on my way to 
Corinth vid Macedonia, for the preaching of the gospel of 
Christ, and a door (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 9), an opportunity for 
preaching, was open to me in the Lord, the sphere of all 
- Paul’s activity—a door through which he would otherwise 
gladly have entered—I had no rest for my spirit because 

I did not find Titus my brother. He expects Titus with 
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13 I had no rest in my spirit, because I found not 
Titus my brother; but taking my leave of them, I 
went from thence into Macedonia. 

14 Now thanks de unto God, which always 


news from Corinth: but, so excited is he by the failure of 
Titus to appear that, great missionary and preacher as he is, 
he has to abandon an excellent opportunity for preaching at 
Troas, and pushes on in the hope of meeting Titus: a fine 
testimony to his solicitude for the Corinthians: I bade them 
good-bye, and went out of Asia into Europe, Macedonia. 
14. Now to God be thanks. Nothing could be more 
abrupt or startling than this joyful cry which breaks, unmediated 
and unexplained, into a narrative of travel—the more startling 
as it immediately follows a confession of anxiety and unrest. 
As Paul writes, the whole scene flashes again upon him, and his 
soul kindles with the memory of it—of how, with beating 
heart, he had longed for a sight of Titus; how finally he had 
come with the best of good news from Corinth, news which 
comforted, reassured and rejoiced him. The story is told in 
vii. 5 f.: but at the moment Paul is not thinking so much of 
the meeting itself, and the news Titus brought, as of the 
overwhelming evidence it furnished of the irresistible power of 
the gospel, and of his own success, under God, as its minister. 
Hence thanks be to God who always and everywhere (in 
every place comes at the end of the second participial clause: 
but the effect of its emphatic position is perhaps best rendered 
as above) leads us in triumph in Christ. The meaning of 
Opcayevw is, in this context, a little difficult to fix. On the 
analogy of payredw, ‘to make a disciple” (Mat. xxviii. 19), 
it might mean “ to cause to triumph” ; and this fits in admirably 
with the sense. Paul is restless and anxious, yet now (as the 
sequel shows) and ever, the victory is his. This is the view 
taken by A.V. “Thanks be unto God which always causeth 
us to triumph.” The seeming defeat is transformed into a 
victory. The word @p:auPevw, however, happens also to occur 
in Col. ii. 15, where its meaning is, beyond dispute, to “triumph 
over.” In a doubtful passage, the proved meaning of a word 
ought always to be given a fair trial: is this meaning, then, 
possible here? ‘Thanks be unto God, who triumphs over us, 
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causeth us to triumph in Christ, and maketh mani- 


fest the savour of his knowledge by us in every 


_ place. 


or leads us in triumph,” as a Roman general his captives. The 
first impression is that this thought at this point, is somewhat 
irrelevant ; this would draw attention to Paul as the captive, 
whereas is he not thinking of himself as victor—of his own 
triumph, amid seeming defeat? True: but nothing is com- 


_moner in Paul than unexpected turns of thought (cf. i. 17-19), 


and, retaining the proved meaning of the verb, a subtle, but 


altogether relevant thought emerges. He is, humanly speaking, 


the victor ; but the real Victor is the power by which he is 
driven, the God by whom He is inspired (we &é« Oeov, ver. 17). 
Paul, the evangelist, like Amos the prophet (Amos iii. 8), is 
swept along by this irresistible power ; it is no more he that 


_ speaks, but the spirit that speaks in him. His victory is God’s 


victory : he conquers men because God has conquered him. 


As the triumphal procession of the gospel moves about the 


world, Paul moves with it as the prisoner of God. That is the 
wonderful setting which Paul gives to his missionary journeys ; 
and such a striking and original turn of thought is altogether 
worthy of him. He moves as a missionary, often lonely, 
misunderstood, persecuted, from place to place; he seems often 


to meet with disappointment and defeat. But in him the 


gospel is marching on to ever fresh conquests ; he has the eyes 
to see it as a triumphal procession, with the invisible God as 
the conquering general, and himself as a glad captive. But this 
captive shares the General’s triumph, he triumphs indeed in 


Him, This meaning has much the same issue as the other, 


but it is far more characteristic of the daring mind of Paul. 
God leads Paul in triumph in Christ—the triumph of God is 


_ effected through Christ ; outside of Him there is no divine 


triumph, but only im Him. 

The metaphor of the triumphal procession is probably main- 
tained in the second clause, though it seems to change. He 
leads us in triumph and manifests the savour of His 


- knowledge through us (in every place). These words sound 


foreign to our ears, but they conveyed a brilliant and suggestive 
picture to the readers of Paul. The reference appears to be to 


we vee 
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15 For we are unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ, in them that are saved, and in them that — 
perish : 

16 To the one we ave the savour of death unto 
death ; and to the other the savour of life unto life. 
And who 2s sufficient for these things? 


the clouds of incense which rose from a multitude of altars as the 
triumphal procession moved on its way. The gospel procession 
has also its incense : wherever it goes, the air is redolent with 
the knowledge of Him, whether by Him we are to understand 
Christ (cf. ver. 15) or God—two possibilities which blend in 
the idea that the knowledge of God comes through Christ. 
This savour is manifested through us and wherever we go: the 
presence of Paul and of Christians as devoted as he, is the | 
simplest thing in the world to detect. They bear about with 
them an atmosphere ; everywhere they go, the air is fragrant 
with Christ ; and when we are near them, we feel sure that the 
gospel procession is moving on, that the Power which is 
victorious in them is advancing to fresh victories through 
them. 

15-16. There is here a gentle, but almost imperceptible 
transition of thought. In ver. 14 the knowledge was the savour : 
here it is the apostle himself, and those who, like him, preach 
the word in sincerity (ver. 17). The neutral word savour (éoph) _ 
here becomes sweet savour (evwdia), which again is naturally 
replaced (before death, ver. 16) by the neutral word. For in © 
the eyes of God, to God, we are a sweet savour of Christ; 
that is, they are redolent of Christ, and God is well pleased with 
them. God, but not all men—only some; there are some 
whom it repels. This fragrant. influence operates among, or 
in them that are being saved and in them that are 
perishing (for the contrast, cf. 1 Cor. i. 18). In both cases the 
apostolic preacher is a sweet savour to God. Men decide their 
inner quality and therefore their destiny, by their attitude to the 
gospel and to the men from whose life streams the fragrance 
of Christ : to the one it is a savour of life untolife, to the 
other a savour of death unto death. These phrases again 
sound remote to us; and to complicate the case, the text is 
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17 For we are not as many, which corrupt the word 
_ of God: but as of sincerity, but as of God, in the sight 
_ of God speak we in Christ. 


_ uncertain, some MSS. reading the simple genitive (savour of 
life, of death), others adding é« (savour from life). If the 
preposition é« be taken at its full value, it is hard to explain. 
_ One can see how for the two great groups of men (pév . . . dé) 
_ the savour issues in (cic) life and death, has these for its goal: 
one can also see how the savour might be said to originate in 
(éx) life, but how could it also originate in death? Unless these 
_ be general phrases for altogether vital, and altogether deadly, it 
seems better to read the simple genitive, ‘a savour of life unto 
_ life,” 7.e. whose element is life and whose issue is life, as opposed 
to the savour with death for its element and death for its end. 
_ The phrase suggests the fearful contrast between the destinies of 
men, according as they accept or reject the gospel. Despite 
_ its “fragrance” and beauty, it does not absolutely compel: it 
can be resisted, though the end of resistance is death. 
17. And for these things, asks Paul—for a ministry with 
responsibilities and issues so awful, nothing less than life and 
death—who is sufficient? We are, is the implied answer— 
though not indeed of ourselves, our sufficiency is from God 
iii. 5). For we do all our evangelic work in sincerity, and as 
_ in the presence of God Himself; we are not as the many (0: 
_ roddof: some MSS. read oi doo, the rest) who adulterate 
' the word of God for their own profit, as a tavern-keeper 
_ adulterates his wine, but as out of a heart of transparent 
_ sincerity, yes, as under prompting from God and in the 
_ presence of God we speak in Christ, 7c. in fellowship with 
_ Him: our speech moves within the sphere determined by our 
relation to Him. «carndevw is to act like a small shop-keeper, 
to sell retail, then to make a profit by adulterating one’s 
wares. In this word he appears to be glancing at his Judaistic 
opponents, judging by the discussion of the Mosaic dispensation 
_ which immediately follows (iii.). 


' This sentence furnishes a suggestive description of the ideal 
preacher. The only man who is sufficient for the ministry of 
_ Jesus Christ is one who refuses to dilute the gospel he proclaims, 
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but who proclaims it in its entirety with candour and sincerity. — 
Behind him is God, and it is in His inspiration (éx) that he 
speaks. He carries about with him a high and purifying sense 
of responsibility, for he never allows himself to forget that his 
work is being witnessed by the unseen God, that it is done in 
His presence : and Christ is the atmosphere, as he is the theme, 
of all his proclamation. 

There are few things more wonderful in Paul than the mighty 
emotion by which his soul was swept as he contemplated certain 
simple facts. He meets Titus and hears from him good news 
of Corinth ; and, without even waiting to tell us that he met 
him, he bursts into a hymn of jubilation. This was because he 
saw through the fact to the God whose triumph in the world 
it illustrated. Paul had all the old Hebrew genius for detecting 
the spiritual significance of historic fact. He can read his 
experience, and he rejoices with joy unspeakable, because he 
finds God there. To his enlightened eyes, his checkered 
missionary career is in reality an unbroken triumph of God, 
always and everywhere. 

The preacher or the missionary, whose heart was sustained 
by the vision that Paul saw, could go on, amid weakness and 
disappointment, from strength to strength, hoping and daring 
the bravest things. Paul’s own travels from point to point 
throughout the world, preaching here, founding a church there, 
he interpreted as the triumphal procession of the gospel and © 
of the God whose captive he was. Here and there men were 
won for Jesus, a church of God existed even in immoral Corinth 
(x Cor. i. 2, 2 Cor. i. 1), and that church, by the news Titus 
brought, had clearly caught something of the spirit of Jesus, 
and was growing into His likeness. In all this Paul read the 
triumph of the gospel, of Christ, of God; and, in his splendid 
paradox, he, their captive, shared their victory: i 

Suggestive, too, is his comparison of the influence exerted by — . 
the servants of Christ to a savour. It is true of all His servants — i 
no less that of the preacher. Wherever they are, there should — 
be fragrance—pervasive, undeniable, irresistible. A Christian — 
without this redolence is as impossible as incense whose — 
presence is unfelt by those who come near it. It penetrates the — 
atmosphere and compels attention : so must it be with those — 
who are in Christ. United with Him, and secure in Him, they — 
must also be redolent of Him—so plainly and unmistakably that 
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THE GLORY OF THE APOSTOLIC 
OFFICE (iii. 1-vi. 10) 


CHAPTER III 


1 Do we begin again to commend ourselves? or need 
we, as some others, epistles of commendation to 
you, or Ze¢ters of commendation from you? 


The Corinthians are Paul’s Living Letter of Recommendation 
(iii. 1-3). 

The tone of triumphant confidence with which the apostle 
had closed the last paragraph (ii. 14-17), reminds him of the 
challenge which it is sure to call forth from his opponents, 
who have a keen scent for anything that looks like self- 
commendation on the part of the apostle; and this leads 
him to launch into his great defence of the glory of the ~ 
apostolic office. As “an apostle of Christ Jesus” (i. 1), he 
is the minister of a new dispensation, whose intrinsic glory is 
greatly heightened by comparison with the old Mosaic dis- 
pensation. The glory of the one is swallowed up in the exceed- 
ing glory of the other, and Paul writes with the insight 
of one who understood both dispensations thoroughly— 
for he had been a faithful and zealous servant of both—and 
with the enthusiasm of one who had found peace, joy, and 
finality in the new spiritual order created by Jesus Christ. — 
The peculiar point of the comparison depends on the circum- 
stance that the opponents he is here combating, belong to _ 
the Jewish party (cf. xi. 22), 

1. Are we beginning—in the preceding verse (ii. 17) 
he had laid himself open to this charge, and he continues 
in ver. 6, where he declares that he isa competent minister 
of the new covenant—again to commend ourselves ?— 
apparently a favourite charge against the apostle, to which 
some expressions in 1 Cor, (cf. ix. 15, xiv. 18, xv. 10) lent 
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2 Ye are our epistle written in our hearts, known 
and read of all men: 

3 Forasmuch as ye are manifestly declared to be 
the epistle of Christ ministered by us, written not 


a colourable excuse, hence again. But his opponents had 
altogether misunderstood the tone of these references; no 
one knew better than Paul that “not he that commendeth 
himself is approved, but he whom the Lord commendeth.” 
_ He does not need to commend himself, for he has the approval 
of the Lord: it is ‘ writ large” in the success of his ministry 
_ at Corinth. For the same reason he needs no commendation 
_ from them: the very existence of the Corinthian church, 
which owes its origin to him, was commendation enough 
(cf. 1 Cor. ix. 2). Or do we need, as some do—a glance 
probably at his opponents (ii. 17)—letters of recommenda- 
tion to you? Surely not: they have good reason to know 
him well; but for him, would there have been a Corinthian 
_ church at all? If to others he was not an apostle, at any 
rate he was to them; they were the seal of his apostleship 
(x Cor. ix. 2). Letters of recommendation were frequently 
given Christians to the church of the district to which they 
were going: such a letter was given Apollos when he left 
Ephesus for Corinth (Acts xviii. 27). Paul’s opponents had 
probably brought such letters from the Jerusalem church. 
Or do we need letters of recommendation from you? As little 
as he needed letters of recommendation fo them, did he need 
such letters from them to others. The credentials which he 
could everywhere present with confidence were the Corinthians 
themselves and his well-known success among them. 

2, 3. YE are our letter of commendation, a more con- 
vincing testimonial than any written with ink on paper: 
_ when I am asked for my credentials, I point to you, living 
_ epistles. This testimonial is open for the inspection of all 
the world, known and read by all men, but it is also written 
in our hearts, The figure suggested by the “letter” is not 
' worked out with strict consistency: at one time it is written 
: upon Paul’s heart, at another by Christ (ver. 3) upon the 
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hearts of the Corinthians themselves (ver. 3). But the meaning 
¢ is perfectly clear. Paul bears about with him, graven upon 
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with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; 
not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of 
the heart. 


his heart, the memory of his fruitful ministry at Corinth— 
a ministry which was at once a consolation to himself, and 
a.testimony to the world; for the Corinthian converts were 
an epistle, known and read (yiwwoxopévn cal avaycvwaoxopérn) ; 
for a similar word-play, cf. i. 13) by all men—the founding 
and the “progress of the church in immoral Corinth would 
be a matter of wide, almost universal interest. The testimony 
borne by the Corinthian church is plain (gavepotpevor) : Paul 
speaks of its members as manifestly being an epistle of 
Christ, i.e. written by Christ, ministered by us. The 
human amanuensis of this living epistle was Paul, but the 
real author of it was Christ. The transformation in Corinthian 
character was effected by the ministry of Paul, but he was 


the minister of Christ: he wrote but as he was prompted by ~ 


Christ. And this letter was written not, like ordinary 
human testimonials, with ink: such were the letters of 
recommendation brought by Paul’s opponents from Jeru- 
salem, written with ink upon paper, and of themselves im- 
potent to prove anything. Not such were Paul’s credentials, 
but written with the spirit of the living God: this letter 
was convincing, because behind it was spirit, power, life, God. 
The man who was in possession of such a letter of commenda- 


tion needed no documentary attestation from anybody, he ~ 


was attested by the mighty spiritual results that accompanied 
and followed his ministry. The letter to which he appealed 
was convincing because of the material upon which, as well 


as the instrument by which, it was written: for it was written 


not upon paper or tablets of stone, but upon the im- 
pressible fleshy tablets of the heart. The letters that 
carry real persuasion or conviction must be written there. 
In this connection the stone tablets come as a surprise, as the 
context is dealing with letters written with ink and necessarily 
upon a very different surface ; but Paul is preparing the way 
here for the great contrast, which he is about to elaborate, 
between the Mosaic dispensation, represented by the tablets 
of stone, and the Christian dispensation, whose impulse 
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4 And such trust have we through Christ to God- 
ward : 


5 Not that we are sufficient of ourselves to think 


and atmosphere is the spirit. The contrast had already 
been suggested in the great prophecy of Jeremiah (xxxi. 31-34) 
who, realizing the inadequacy of the older dispensation, com- 
forted his heart with the vision of a day when the law would 
be no more a series of external ordinances, but an inward 
thing written upon the heart. 


The most convincing proof of a man’s competence in any 
sphere is the work he has done. Written statements, whether 
drawn up by himself or by others, regarding his power, must be 
ultimately referred to that practical test, which is both fair and 
final; his worth is best attested not in ink, but in experience. 


_ Paul was not afraid of this test. He had changed the face of 


the world, and he needed no “ certificate” from any man. The 
men whom his ministry had transformed were his credentials. 
But letters are written to be read, and a Christian epistle is no 
exception. The Corinthians were Paul’s living epistle, and they 
were continually being read (pres. ptc.) by all men. The church 


‘is the letter, and the world is the reader. And herein lies 


an obligation which the church as a whole, and Christian men in 
particular, can never afford to forget. They are being 1ead: 
they must see to it, therefore, that the thing that is being daily, 
scrupulously, read is worth reading,—that it is in truth an epistle 
of Christ, an epistle which He would not be ashamed to own. 


A Competent Minister (iii. 4-6). 

The confident tone (xeroiOnore) which ran throughout the last 
paragraph Paul now proceeds to explain and justify. His 
competence as an evangelist is undeniable, it is written in 
unmistakable characters in the success of his work ; but, though 
it is his own (j ixayérn¢ huey) it is not his own, its source is in 
God (é« rov Ocov) ; and therefore, though his success is frankly 
asserted and even insisted upon, boasting is excluded. 

4-6. And such confidence in his apostolic success as 
animated the last paragraph we have, not through any innate 
power of our own, but through Christ, andin relation to God. 
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any thing as of ourselves; but our sufficiency zs of 
God. 

6 Who also hath made us able ministers of the new 
testament ; not of the letter, but of the spirit : for the 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life. 


It is God who has made Paul competent and successful (vv. 5, 6). 
and his confidence therefore takes a God-ward direction. Paul 
has always to fear malicious misconstructions of such assertions, 
therefore he adds at once: I do not mean that of ourselves 
we are competent to form any judgment as from our- 
selves. é« (out of ourselves) indicates the origin even more 
distinctly than azo (from) : both together suggest how utterly 
Paul disclaims the competence, on the basis of his own native 
resources, to reach decisions, to devise ways and means, affecting 
his apostolic activity. But, on the contrary, our competence, 
which is a real and undoubted fact, is from God : it is indeed 
mine, but He is its source : for it is He who, at our conversion 
once for all (ixaywoev, aor.) made us competent to be 
ministers of the NEW covenant. To appreciate the real 
force of the passage, we must remember that the opponents 
whom Paul has here specially in view, are Judaizers (xi. 22) who 
championed the old Mosaic covenant. With Jesus, a new order, 
constitution, covenant, came into the world : no one apprehended 
more clearly or forcibly than Paul the tremendous, the infinite 
difference that Jesus made to history (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 22). And as 
he thinks of this difference, brief sharp words leap from his 
pen, that cut right into the heart of the contrast, and lay it bare. 
In being enabled to be a minister of this mew covenant, he 
becomes a minister not of the letter, but of the spirit. 
Here is the first startling antithesis: letter and spirit. We 
commonly use these words to suggest the difference between an 
interpretation which looks to the bare words and one which 
looks rather to their intention : this, however, is not the meaning 
of the passage here. The /etfer has been suggested to Paul by 
the reference to the stone tablets (ver. 3), or rather perhaps that 
reference had in view the contrast, which Paul is here beginning 
to develop, between the two dispensations. In either case, the 
letter is the Jaw, which found its most characteristic expression 
in the commandments (or rather prohibitions, for the most part) 
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7 But if the ministration of death, written and 
engraven in stones, was glorious, so that the children 


"graven upon the tablets of stone : while, in contrast with this, is 
the spirit, the source of that new order or constitution of things, 
which was established by and in Jesus Christ. The contrast is 
not between word and intention, but between law and gospel, 
between Moses and Christ, between laws imposed from without, 
and spirit operating freely (ver. 17) and spontaneously from 
within (cf. Rom. vii. 6, ii. 29). 

God did not make Paul a minister of the letter, but of 
the spirit, for the reason that the letter (i.c. the law) killeth, 
while the spirit maketh alive. The difference between law 
and gospel is nothing less than the difference between life and 
death, The contrast is, for the purposes of the argument, made 
as absolute as it can be made, and more absolute than Paul has 
made it in other passages, e.g. in Rom. vii. 14, where the law is 
even described as spiritual (xvevparixdc). In one aspect, the law 
is holy (Rom. vii. 12), and even_glorious (2 Cor. iii. g-11) ; but, 
on the whole, its work was negative. It imposed a command to 
which men were not equal, it virtually therefore condemned 

them (ver. 9)—condemned them to death, As men could only 

_ disobey the law, and life lay alone in obedience, the law could 

only lead to death (cf. Rom. vii. g-11). In this sense, therefore, 

the letter kills. But the spirit—not simply a vague contrast with 

the letter, but the definite spirit of the Lord Jesus (ver. 17)— 

maketh alive. The soul that was slain—shut up to despair and 

death—by the law, is quickened into life when touched by the 


spirit of Jesus. These words are a vivid summary of Paul’s 


experience under the two dispensations, both of which he knew 
so well, 


The Greater Glory of the New Dispensation (iii. 7-11). 


Paul has been drawn, by his defence of himself as a com- 
petent minister of the gospel, into a comparison of the two 
dispensations. This comparison he now elaborates, admitting the 
glory of the older dispensation, but insisting upon the more 
exceeding glory of that of which he is now minister. 

7, 8. But if the ministration of death (that is, the law—of 
which Moses was minister—whose issue was death, for it kills, 
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of Israel could not steadfastly behold the face of 
Moses for the glory of his countenance ; which géory 
was to be done away; 

8 How shall not the ministration of the spirit be 
rather glorious ? 


ver. 6), which consisted in letters, and was engraved on 
stones, was constituted in glory, a glory which, as the 
context suggests, found symbolic expression upon the shining 
face of Moses, and which was yet so striking that, for fear (cf. 
Exod. xxxiv. 30), the children of Israel could not look 
steadfastly upon the face of Moses because of the glory 
of his face, though that was a glory which, even as they gazed, 
was passing away (for carapyoupévny, cf. 1 Cor. xiii. 8, 10) :—if 
the ministry of death was so glorious, surely still more will the 
ministration of the SPIRIT be in glory. For the spirit — 
giveth life (ver. 6); and as stupendous as is the difference 
between life and death, so stupendous is the difference between 
the glory of the one covenant and that of the other. The 
phrase évy ypappaciv, applied to the “ ministration of death,” 
means much more than written (cf. A.V., and R.V. text): it 
is intended to recall the ypadppa (letter) of the preceding verse 
(as in R.V. marg. in letters). The old covenant consisted of 
lifeless, isolated letters, carved on stone : the new is a life-giving 
spirit. The old was made (éyevnOn) in glory, its inception was 
glorious—witness the face of Moses : the new shall be (ora) in 
glory, glory is its permanent element. The use of the future 
tense is not intended to suggest that the glory of the new dis- 
pensation is a thing of the future—to be revealed, for example, 
at the coming of Christ: it is the future of argument, and is 
equal to, “Jt follows that the ministration of the spirit is more 
glorious.” The glory is already here, since Christ has come, 
and especially since He has risen: Paul kindles at the contem- 
plation of it. Throughout this section, the words “ministration” 
and “glory,” though they primarily refer to experiences of 
Moses, insensibly glide into a larger meaning, and practically 
suggest the whole range of the older dispensation. The sense 
in which the glory upon the face of Moses was transient, 
becomes more plain in ver. 13. 
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9 For if the ministration of condemnation Je glory, 
much more doth the ministration of righteousness 
exceed in glory. 

10 For even that which was made glorious had no 
glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that 
excelleth. 

11 For if that which is done away was glorious, 
much more that which remaineth zs glorious. 


g- The new dispensation must be far more glorious than the 
old: for if the ministration of condemnation—the law 
which condemned to death (ver. 7) —(was) glory, the 
ministration of justification (lit. righteousness) is necessarily 
far more abundant in glory: the one transcends the other as 
much as justification transcends condemnation. (If the reading 
rH ccaxovig, instead of f dtaxovia, be accepted, the meaning will 
be, “If the ministration of condemnation had glory.” The 
other is more striking and emphatic.) The new dispensation, 
and by implication its ministers (like Paul) are superior to the 
old, for by acceptance of the gospel, a man, instead of being 
condemned, becomes “righteous, justified, acquitted,” before 
God (cf. Rom. iii. 22 ff.). This verse practically repeats the 
thought of vv. 7, 8, but characterizes the two dispensations by 
fresh, incisive, names. 

to, 11. In the exuberance of his enthusiasm for the new 
dispensation, the apostle almost seems in this verse to deny to 
the old the glory which he had already conceded to it. 
It had a glory of its own, but its glory is as nothing in 
comparison with the exceeding glory of the other. For 
indeed that old dispensation glorious as it is, has no real 
glory in comparison with the surpassing glory of the 
other (lit. in this respect, on account of the surpassing glory, the 
latter phrase defining the former). For if the passing, the 
transient, was accompanied by glory, much more is (not 
shall be: see note on ver. 8) the permanent established in 
glory. The prepositions &4 and éy appear here to be inten- 
tionally used to suggest respectively the temporary glory of the 
one dispensation, and the inherent and abiding glory of the 


other, The Mosaic dispensation transitory, yet not without 
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12 Seeing then that we have such hope, we use 
great plainness of speech : 

13 And not as Moses, whzch put a vail over his 
face, that the children of Israel could not steadfastly 
look to the end of that which is abolished : 


glory: the Christian dispensation eternal, therefore essentially 
far more glorious. 


A paragraph like this enables us to see how profoundly, how 
overwhelmingly, Paul was impressed by the consciousness of the 
difference that Jesus had made. He gave a mew (ver. 6) turn to 
the spiritual history of the race, so that the world of religious 
possibility and reality after Him (and of course im Him) was 
different from, and far more glorious than, the world which had 
preceded Him. He speaks of its surpassing glory (ver. 10)—it is 
more glorious (ver. 8), twice he calls it far more (xo\A@ paddAov) 
glorious. And it is so, because, while the law was bound up 
with ideas of condemnation and death (vv. 9, 7), the gospel was 
a message of acquittal and life. Whatever the future might 
have in store, life in Christ, and especially life as a preacher of 
the gospel, was even here and now glorious: it was glorious 
to be free from condemnation (ver. 9), glorious to be secure 
against death (ver.7). This assuredly was the life indeed. 

It would be a happy day for the church and for the world, if 
those who name the name of Christ were stirred, as Paul was, 
by the thought of the glorious world into which Christ has 
ushered them. Our escape to Christ is not, as was Paul’s, from 
the burden of the Jewish law: our servitude is, in form, 
different from his. But in spirit it is much the same. We, 
like him, are in bondage to the transient, to that which is 
passing away (ver. 11) : Christ brings us, if we let Him, into the 
eternal order (rd pévov). And the man who stands within that 
order, serene and secure, may well feel that he is mae: living 
in a world of ‘surpassing glory.” 


The Veil Removed (iii. 12-18). 


12,13. The two dispensations are still further contrasted, 
this time with special emphasis upon the frankness and freedom 
characteristic of those who are “in Christ.” Paul appears to 
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14 But their minds were blinded : for until this day 
remaineth the same vail untaken away in the reading 
of the old testament; which vaz/ is done away in 
Christ. 

15 But even unto this day, when Moses is read, the 
vail is upon their heart. 


have been accused of obscuring the gospel (cf. iv. 3); no 
accusation, he hints, could be wider of the mark. Openness is 
the genius of the new dispensation; and, having nothing to 
conceal, he can speak plainly and even boldly. Having, then, 
such a hope of abiding glory (ver. 11), we adopt great bold- 
ness of speech towards all with whom our ministry brings us 
into contact—he can afford to be, and is even bound to be, 
frank. And we do not put a veil upon our face, as Moses 
put a veil upon his face (Exod. xxxiv. 33), to keep the 
children of Israel from looking steadfastly upon the end 
of that which was passing away. The narrative in Exodus 
(xxxiv. 29-35) assigns no reason for the action of Moses in 
putting a veil on his face ; the reason here assigned by Paul is 
peculiar, and, as Professor Denney (Expositors Bible, 2 Cor. p. 
129) says, perhaps not to be taken too seriously. According to 
Exodus, Moses appeared without the veil before Jehovah and 
before the people, while he was delivering Jehovah’s message 
to them: when the message had been delivered, he put the veil 
on (a point misrepresented in A.V. which in ver. 33 wrongly 
reads till for when). And, as the delivery of the divine message 
was accompanied by the shining face, Paul infers from the 
donning of the veil immediately afterwards, that the glory 
began thereafter gradually to vanish, and that the veil was to 
hide its evanescence. The real point of the passage, however, 
is, in any case, not the intention of Moses, but the transience of 
the glory, and the inability of the Israelites to recognize this 
transience. The vanishing glory was symbolic of the transient 
dispensation. Israel did not see this, but because of the veil, 
thought of it as permanent; their understandings were 
hardened. ' 

14, 15. For up to the present day, at the reading of the 
old covenant—Paul is thinking chietly of the law (cf. Moses in 
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16 Nevertheless, when it shall turn to the Lord, 
the vail shall be taken away. 


ver. 15), but the application to prophecy is quite legitimate 
(cf. i. 20)—the same veil (not, of course, Moses’ veil, but the 
veil of their inability to recognize the temporary nature of the 
Mosaic dispensation) remains unlifted (for only in Christ is 
it done away), but till to-day, whenever Moses (the law, 
the Pentateuch) is read, a veil lies upon their heart. 
There is the same slight change in the veil-metaphor, as there 
was in the efistle of vv. 2, 3: the veil, once on the face of 
Moses, is now on their heart. The transitory nature of the old 
covenant is hidden from them as it was from their fathers ; but 
the implication is that they are more culpable—the veil is on 
their heart, and it lies with them to repent and return (ver. 16). 
Considerable difficulty attaches to the construction of ju) 


dvaxadurropevoy in ver. 14. R.V. (marg.) takes it as an accus. © 


absolute,—“ it not being revealed (to them) that it is done away 
in Christ.” But besides the comparative infrequency of this 
participial construction, it would seem much more natural to 
take the word with its cognate cédvppa earlier in the sentence, 
and thus to assign to it the concrete sense which it has in 
ver, 18 (avaxexahuppévy rpocwrg, With unveiled face). A.V. is 
probably therefore right in translating “the veil remaineth 
untaken away,” though apparently wrong in rendering “ which 
(veil) is done away in Christ,” as 6, re is not equivalent to 6. On 
any view of the verse, however, the great utterance remains 
that “the veil (or the old covenant) is done away in Christ.” 
His appearance at once fulfils and abolishes the old covenant ; 
it is abolished at least for those in Him. This leads to the 
thought of ver. 16. 

16. But whensoever it shall turn to the Lord, away 
the veil is taken—the present is graphically used for the 
future, and the verb (repaypetrac) put first for emphasis, though 
on the latter point too much stress ought not to be laid, as the 
words are practically a quotation from Exod. xxxiv. 34. There 
the reference is to Moses, here it must be wider—whether to 
the heart, upon which the veil lies, or to Israel, collectively (cf. 
Rom. xi. 12) or individually (ric, one). In any case, to turn to 
the Lord, by whom Paul must here mean Christ, is to have the 
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17 Now the Lord is that Spirit: and where the 
Spirit of the Lord 2s, there zs liberty. 
18 But we all, with open face beholding as in a 


veil removed and to behold the exceeding glory of His finished 
and abiding work, which not only transcends, but supersedes 
the dispensation that had gone before. 

17. Paul had spoken earlier of the new dispensation as the 
dispensation of the spirit (ver. 8): men enter into by turning 
to the Lord (ver. 16). Between the spirit and the Lord 
there must therefore be an intimate connection: they are 
indeed to be distinguished (xiii. 14), but Paul asserts here a 
practical identity—now the Lord is the spirit. The spirit 
which animated believers, and brought forth in them its 
marvellous fruits (Gal. v. 22) was the Lora’s spirit : the particular 
characteristic of it which Paul here selects, is its freedom—and 
where the spirit of the Lordis, there is liberty of all kinds : 
freedom, as we have seen, from condemnation and death (vv. 
6, 8), freedom from the literal and statutory temper created by 


the old covenant, deliverance into the untrammelled life of the 


spirit. Here, more particularly, it is the spirit of the man 
whose vision is not obscured by any veil,—who gazes with open 
face (ver. 18) and who declares frankly and fearlessly what he 
sees (ver. 12). 

18. But we all—not preachers alone but all Christians— 
unlike the Jews (ver. 15) with face unveiled, beholding as in 
a mirror the glory of the Lord, are being transformed 
while we gaze (pres. ptc.) into the same image, from glory 
to glory. The gospel is the mirror in which the glory of Christ 
is reflected. The word xaromrpifépevoe has been the subject of 
much dispute: the two possible meanings are given in R.V., 
margin and text respectively—beholding and reflecting (as in a 
mirror). The active voice means “to show in a mirror,” and 
the precise force of the middle must be determined by the con- 
text. This seems undoubtedly to favour the rendering “ behold- 
ing.” The Jews had looked, but had not seen the glory ; a veil 
had hidden it from them—for the earlier Jews, the veil on 
Moses’ face, and, for the latter, the veil upon their own hearts. 
But the veil is done away in Christ (ver. 14). We Christians 
look upon the Lord, and we really see His glory, for there is no 
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glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord. 


veil upon our hearts. There is no veil upon Christ’s face, nor is 
there any upon ours: “ we behold with face unveiled the glory 
of the Lord.” Behold fits the passage admirably, and brings out 
the thought of liberty in ver. 17 much more forcibly than 
reflecting would do: it happily expresses the frank, clear gaze 
at the glorious reality. What is meant by the glory of the Lord 
must be gathered from the context. His glory is in part 
revealed by bringing men out of a state of condemnation and 
death into acquittal and life, but it is a more comprehensive 
thing than that. He is altogether glorious, and His crowning 
glory is His resurrection (1 Cor. xv.). It is the glory of the risen 
and triumphant Lord upon which the Christian gazes, and as he 


azes, he is transformed into the same tmage and becomes like his — 
y 


risen Lord. Asthe process is a gradual one, from glory to glory 
(and this is also suggested by the present tenses, as we behold, 
we are being transformed), the reference is essentially to a trans- 
formation of character. The glory is an inward glory, just as 
Christ’s glory, however striking might be its external manifes- 
tation at His second coming, was essentially His triumphant 
work. We are transformed from glory to glory, from one glory 
to another and a higher, until we reach the highest (1 Cor. xv. 
51-54). This gradual and glorious transformation is just 
such as one would expect, coming as it does from the 
Lord the spirit. Ver. 17 (‘the Lord is the spirit”) 
shows that this is the true rendering of ad xvpiov 
mvevparoc, and not either of the other theoretically possible 
renderings—" from the spirit of the Lord” or (still less) “from 
the Lord of the spirit.” This transformation is natural, as it 
has its source (47d) in Him. It is the spirit, Christ, the spirit of 
Christ that transforms. 


This little paragraph glows with great thought and culmin- 
ates in a vision of unusual beauty and power. The pathos of 
the Jewish position was that it mistook the temporary for the 
eternal. And when that mistake is repeated to-day, the explana- 
tion is often now, as it was then, a moral one—a veil is upon 
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CHAPTER IV : 


1 THEREFORE, seeing we have this ministry, as we 
have received mercy, we faint not; 


the heart, whether that veil be woven by prejudice (as was the 
case with Paul before his conversion) or of sin, 

That veil is removed when men frankly face Christ. ‘ When 
men turn to the Lord, the veil is taken away.” In Him they 
confront the eternal order, and, united with Him, they stand 
within it. In Him they are delivered from the restrictions that 
strangle spontaneity and all true life: “ where His spirit is— 
there is liberty”—one of those great words of Paul, which goes 
right to the heart of the gospel. Christ makes men free (Gal. v. 
1), free from the incubus of tradition and all externally imposed 
authority, free to think and speak and act in accordance with the 
impulse of the spirit within. 

But that spirit must be a Christian spirit, it is the spirit of the 
Lord. It is by obeying its impulses that we are transformed : 
the glorious change proceeds from it (axo),from Him. That is 
one aspect of the matter: the other is that the transformation is 
effected aswe gaze. We learn of Him and His spirit by looking 


at Him; and as we steadily behold His. glory, silently but 


surely does the quality of His life pass over into ours, till we 
actually become the very image of the Lord whom we gaze 
upon. Without the steady gaze, there can be no transformation, 
It is a daring and wonderful picture—the servant of Christ 
looking with unveiled face upon his exalted Lord, and being 
transformed, as he gazes, from glory to glory, till finally he 
wears His very image. 


The Apostle’s Frankness and Sincerity as a Preacher (iv. 1-6). 


1. Underlying Paul’s exhibition of the glory and liberty of the 
new dispensation (iii. 7-18) was of course his own particular 


9 experience of it; it is fitting therefore that he should now 
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express this experience in more personal terms. Therefore— 

i.e. considering the glory and the liberty of the new dispensation, 

of which he is a minister—seeing that we are in possession 

of this ministry, not through any assumption or claim of our 

own, but in accordance with the mercy which has been 
20 
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2 But have renounced the hidden things of dis- 
honesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling the 
word of God deceitfully ; but, by manifestation of the — 
truth, commending ourselves to every man’s con- 


science in the sight of God. 


shown us by God when He called us to it (jAeq6qper, aorist), 
we show no weakness, or faintness. The minister of such a 
dispensation, glorious and free, can be no coward. He is — 
bound to speak sincerely, frankly, boldly, as he has already 
claimed to do (iii. 12). f 
2. Timidity or cowardice leads to crookedness and subterfuge ; _ 
as Paul is no coward, he needs no subterfuge. He scorns all 
secret, underhand ways—such as probably his opponents — 
employed—as disgraceful ; he repudiates, once for all, all con- 
nection with them. But, so far are we from indulging in 
the crooked methods to which timidity leads, that we have — 
repudiated (without, however, implying that he had ever 
used them) the hidden things of shame: whether cic 
aisxovnc is objective, “ hidded things of dishonesty,” or sub- 
jective, the things which a sense of shame leads a man to con- — 
ceal, the phrase practically means “ disgraceful secrecies.” The — 
particular crookedness which Paul here repudiates is craftiness 
in his life and especially in his preaching: he is not walking 
in craftiness nor adulterating the word of God, that is 
the gospel, by blending with it, from whatever motive, elemen 
that did not properly belong to it (cf. ii. 17). His Judaistic 
opponents did so adulterate it, by insisting upon the concomitant ~ 
validity of the Mosaic dispensation. Not so Paul—his only — 
methods are those of absolute sincerity and candour. He had 
been accused of “commending” himself (cf. iii. 1). It is true, 
he says; but he owes his commendation not to letters, nor to 
any plausible adulteration of his message, but simply and solely 
to his sincerity, a sincerity which is admitted by even an 
unsophisticated conscience, and upon which he does not fear the - 
scrutiny of the divine eye. In our preaching there is 
deception ; on the contrary, it is by making the truth, the 
real gospel, plain that we commend ourselves in relation 
to every human conscience in the sight of God. As the 
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3 But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that 
are lost: 
4 In whom the god of this world hath blinded the 


adulterate his message or to mystify his audiences. The truth 
must not be handled deceitfully or even obscurely : Paul’s title to 
_ commendation is that he makes it plain (¢avepioe)—with great 
fist this phrase, “by the manifestation of the truth,” is put 


: minister of a free and glorious dispensation, Paul is bound not to 


first. His frank and fearless presentation of the gospel is related 
to (xpdc), appeals to, the conscience: if there be a conscience 
which resists the appeal,so much the worse for that conscience : 
it is clearly that of a man who is perishing (ver. 3). But from 
_ the standpoint of the preacher, the appeal, being as honest as 
it is earnest, is triumphantly made to every (raéeav) human con- 
science. And lest the appeal to a human (av0pe7wv) conscience 
Shou not be an absolute test of integrity and sincerity, 
_ Paul reminds his hearers that he is conscious of uttering it in 
ap sight of GOD (cf. ii. 17). Beyond this, there is no appeal. 
“One who is not afraid to appeal to every human conscience, 
and even to God Himself, has surely vindicated himself amply 
of any charge of cowardice or duplicity. 
3, 4- Still, brave and sincere as was Paul’s presentation of the 
gospel, there were some by whom it was repudiated, some to 
whom it was veiled : how could that be? But if our gospel 
_—the gospel preached so plainly (ver. 2) by us—IS (cai empha- 
j sizes tory) veiled, it is in the case of the perishing that it is 
veiled. Those who repudiate the gospel as preached by Paul 
" inar) stand self-condemned : the veil, of which they complain, 
is on their hearts (iii. 15), and they are on the way to destruction 
(@rod\Avpévac), They constitute the class unaffected by “the 
sweet savour of Christ” (ii. 15), and for whom it will prove 
“itself a savour of death. They are those whose unbelieving 
minds (lit. thoughts) the god of this world (i.e. Satan) has 
blinded; literally “in whom the god of this age, blinded the 
_ thoughts of the unbelieving.” Grammatically, the sentence is 
_ overloaded: we expect, ‘whose thoughts the god . . . blinded,” 
or if the sentence had been made independent, “ but he blinded 
the thoughts of the unbelieving.” In its present form, the last 
_ clause, “of the unbelieving,” is unnecessary, and even redundant, 
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minds of them which believe not, lest the light of the 
glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them. 


as the blinded thoughts are clearly those of “them that are 
perishing,” and the grammatical awkwardness of the clause has 
suggested to one scholar that it is a gloss. Too much gram- 
matical propriety, however, should not be expected in the swift 
epistolary style of St. Paul. The words have a propriety of 
their own. They help to fix the responsibility for the ruin 
of “them that are perishing” upon the men themselves and 
their own unbelief, as well as upon the devil who blinds them, 
It is such men, unbelievers, men with the veil upon their hearts, 
whom the devil blinds : and his blinding of them is more dread- 
fully effective than the veil, Unbelief (of the heart) is the road 
to blindness and ultimate destruction. The “god of this age” 
(aiwy)—that is, the age till Christ comes again, when the true 
God shall be “all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 28)—is Satan ; a remark- 
able utterance for one whose monotheism was so thorough- 
going as was Paul’s: he is expressing himself in accordance 
with the conceptions of his time, cf. Eph. ii. 2, ‘the prince of 
the powers of the air” ; in John xii. 31 (cf. xiv. 30) he is called 
“the prince of this world.” The phrase suggests a deadly 
organized opposition to the gospel on the part of unseen 
demonic forces, to prevent the dawning of the light (lit. 
illumination) of the gospel of the glory of Christ, who 
must indeed be very glorious, as He is the image of God. 
A.V. somewhat misses the point in its rendering ‘the glorious 
gospel of Christ”: more correct would be “the gospel of the 
glorious Christ,” the Christ who ushered in the new and glorious 
dispensation (iii.), though doubtless the gospel which reflects | 
Him (iii. 18) is glorious too. Most of the best MSS. omit 
airoic (unto them) after avyacac: the omission perhaps more 
effectively suggests the deadliness of the opposition organised 
by the “ god of this age” to the progress of the gospel—his aim 
is to keep it not only from shining upon them (those whom he 
has blinded) but from shining at all. The exceeding glory of 
Christ is powerfully suggested by the words “ who is the image 
of God,” the visible image of the invisible God. The light that 
streams from His glory, brilliant as it is, remains unseen by 
those whom unbelief has blinded. 
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5 For we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus 
the Lord; and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake. 
6 For God, who commanded the light to shine out 


5- Paul has been accused by his opponents of preaching 
“himself.” How impossible and absurd this charge must have 
sounded to one who was conscious of standing evermore within 
such a blaze of heavenly glory, and whose whole ambition in 
life was to interpret that glory to others, and to bring them within 
its illuminating power. One whose theme was no less than the 
exalted and glorious Christ—the very image of God Himself, 
surely could not be guilty of preaching himself. Those who 
made the charge may have meant, that, as Paul had not known 
the earthly Jesus, his preaching of Him rested only on his 
imagination, not on objective fact—that therefore he preached 
himself, his own ideas, speculations, etc.; but this is not so. 
For it is not ourselves that we preach, but the glorious 
Christ Jesus; and we preach Him (as) Lord, so that you need 
have no fear, as you seem to have, of our tyrannizing (xvpevoper, 
i, 24) over you. On the contrary, we preach Him as Lord, and 
ourselves (as) your servants, for Jesus’ sake: it is for His 
sake that we serve you—that you may be brought within the 
glorious dispensation which He created, and that through the 
proclamation of His gospel the knowledge of the glory of God 
may illuminate your hearts. 

6. This verse explains ver. 5. As it is God who gave Paul 
the illumination, and gave it to him for the illumination of 
others (to serve them in the gospel for Jesus’ sake) how can he 
possibly preach himself? For the God, who said at creation 
(cf. Gen, i. 3) ‘* Out of darkness shall shine light,’’ (He 
_ itis) who shone in our hearts. The MSS. waver between 
Adper (as translated above) and Adpa (infin.) which would 
mean, ‘God who commanded the light fo shine out of darkness.” 
There is a fine contrast here between the work of God and that 
of the devil: the latter blinds men, the former shines in upon 
their hearts, and illumines them. Human hearts are dark, till 
they are thus illumined ; a veil is upon them, till it is removed 
by conversion to Christ (iii, 15, 16). Conversion is like 
creation; it is indeed a new and greater creation — for 
while, at creation, God commanded the light to shine, in 
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of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to gzve the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ. 


conversion it is He Himself who shines. Behind this broad 
statement lies the particular experience of Paul’s own conver- 
sion. There he was smitten by a light of overwhelming glory, 
and the face from which the glory shone was the face of Christ, 
a steady and abiding glory, which Paul from that hour had 
never ceased to see, and which would shine for ever—unlike the 
transient glory which lit the face of His great antitype Moses 
(iii. 7). It is not quite clear whether the last clause zpdc 
gwricpov .. . xpeorov (“ with a view to the illumination of the 
knowledge, etc.’”’”) is intended to elaborate the idea of shining 
(He shone in my heart to give light to me of the knowledge, etc.) 
or whether it adds to the simple thought of shining the idea 
that the light must be diffused (He shone in my heart to give 
light fo others). Something can be said for both views. On the 
one hand, it was on the shining face of Christ at his conversion 
that Paul saw and became acquainted with the glory of God. 
On the other hand, the previous verse had ended by represent- 
ing Paul as the servant of the Corinthians for Jesus’ sake ; that 
is, he must preach among them, that the light which shines in 
his heart may arise and shine in theirs. The possibilities are so 
evenly balanced that it is hard to decide between them. In 
either case, God shone in Paul’s heart to bring the light 
(whether to himself, or, through him, to others) of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Christ. 


Paul claims to be a man who abhors subterfuge and com- 
promise, all crooked and diplomatic dealing, especially in his 
life as a preacher. He is a man of uncompromising sincerity, 
who feels the holy obligation to make the truth plain, and who 
speaks straight home to the consciences of men. This open- 
ness of speech and conduct he has, because he is conscious of 
standing within the light. The glorious light which broke 
upon him in the way to Damascus, the shining face of Christ 
upon which he saw the unutterable glory of God, have con- 
tinued not only to haunt him but to shine upon him ; and, as he 
walks in that light, conscious of its illumination and obligation, 


sq 
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his life becomes transparent as the day. To such a man 
artifice, diplomacy, and self-laudation, are an impossibility, and 
_ he repudiates the charge with earnestness and sorrow 3 
17 ff.). 

“In verses 4-6 there is a suggestive view—just indicated, not 
elaborated—of history as a Titanic conflict between the powers 
of light and of darkness. There are forces, organized, as it were, 
under some “ god of this world,” conspiring to intensify the un- 
belief of men who reject Jesus and to blind them altogether : 
forces whose diabolical and deliberate aim is “to prevent the 
dawning of the gospel of the glory of Christ,” and to set men 
on the road to destruction. But against them evermore fights 
the great God of light, who out of the deepest darkness can 
command light to arise. Into veiled and blinded hearts, when 
they turn to the Lord (iii. 16), a great light streams from His 
shining face, and it is day. Those who have the light are 
divinely summoned to diffuse it: this is their share in the 
conflict with darkness. “We are your servants for Jesus’ 
sake.” 


The Fragile Vessel and the Glorious Treasure (iv. 7-15). 


In the preceding sections, Paul has been speaking much of 
glory. The dispensation, of which he isa minister, is one of 
exceeding glory. The Lord of it isa Lord of glory. It is, 
in one aspect, His glory that is the theme of the gospel. 
From His resplendent face it is the glory of God Himself that 
shines. And those who behold the glory of the Lord are 
themselves transformed into the same image from glory to 
glory. God, Christ, the new dispensation and its ministers, 
all alike are glorious. 

To the opponents of Paul there may have seemed something 
incongruous, and almost ridiculous, in these bold claims of 
his to glory. So far from advancing from glory to glory (iii. 18) 
“his bodily presence, they say, is weak and his speech of 
no account” (x. 10). The external appearance of Paul did 
not at all suggest the glory by which the man within was 
illuminated. Besides, the anxieties and dangers by which 
he was continually beset had worn him out before his time: | 
they were killing him, as this paragraph expressively hints ; 
and there are some who even believe that his opponents 
regarded his sufferings as divine chastisement. The contrast 
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7 But we have this treasure in earthen vessels, 
that the excellency of the power may be of God, 


and not of us. 
8 We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 


tressed ; we ave perplexed, but not in despair ; 


between his appearance and his claims was indeed glaring: 
how could they be reconciled? This contrast and reconcilia- 
tion we now proceed to consider. 

7. But we have this treasure, that is, the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ (ver. 6), and . 
perhaps, in a larger sense, the glorious ministry of the gospel, 
in earthen vessels, that is, in bodies mortal (ver. 11) and 
therefore frail, and exposed, as was Paul, to special dangers, 
assaults, and harassing experiences. But that such a treasure 
should reside in such a body was really no more astonishing 
than that gold or silver should be deposited, as was sometimes 
done, in vessels of earthenware. It is never safe to argue 
from the vessel to the treasure. Indeed, this very incongruity 
between vessel and treasure serves a divine purpose : it is in 
order that the excess of the power, the apostle’s extra- 
ordinary and triumphant activity, altogether in excess of 
anything that one would naturally have expected from one 
so worn as he, should be recognized to be God’s (rod Gov) 
and not to have its source (é) in us. How could such 
a man accomplish such an exceeding mighty work? Clearly, 
answers the apostle, as the power displayed is out of all pro- 
portion to the man himself, it can not have come from him, 
it can therefore only be God’s (cf. xii. 9). 

8,9. These verses elaborate the contrast between the frail 
body, vexed and harassed on all sides, and the divine power 
which not only sustains him, but evermore enables him to 
rise fresh (ver. 16) and triumphant. In every (direction) 
pressed but not inextricably (lit. never driven into a place so 
narrow that there is no escape from it), perplexed but not to 
desperation (for this word play, dropotmevoe and éLaropovpevor, 
impossible to render adequately in English, cf. note on i. 13) 
pursued, but never forsaken by God, thrown down to 
the ground, but never to perish. This swift succession of 
passive participles, shows how fierce were the circumstances 
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9 Persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed ; 

1o Always bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might 
be made manifest in our body. 


with which Paul had to contend, and which, but for the 
sustaining grace of God, would inevitably have brought him 
to despair and destruction. There is no real contradiction 
between the statement in i. 8 that he had actually despaired 
of life, and the “never despairing” of ver. 8 here. The 
former phrase illustrates the unusual peril to which Paul was 
on that occasion exposed, the latter his general attitude (pres. 
ptc.) to all peril. 

1o. The varied experiences suggested by vv. 8, 9 are summed 
up and illuminated in ver. 10; evermore (rayrore corresponds 
to éy wavri, ver. 8) in my missionary travels (epi) bearing 
about in the body the dying of Jesus. The fierceness 
of the experiences with which Paul was being continually con- 
fronted, already plain enough from vv. 8, 9, are pathetically 
illustrated by the word véxpwore : they constituted a continual 
process of death. They were gradually killing him, and would 
one day kill him. But his consolation and his joy was that 

“he shared this experience with Fesus. He, too, and in similar 
ways, had been subjected to a gradual dying, which had cul- 
minated in His death on the cross; and the disciple is content 
and even glad to be as his master. The word Fesus recalls 
his earthly, historical, experiences of suffering. This continual 
experience of dying, this daily facing of death and daily triumph 
over it—for Paul is still alive and working mightily (ver. 7)— 
has for its object that the life also of Jesus may be made 
manifest in our body. ‘The body which was the seat of 
the dying, must also be the seat of the triumph over the menace 
of death: and the triumph was effected by the living F¥esus, 
It was the life of Fesus, of the risen and exalted Jesus, that 
was made manifest in him. He shared alike the dying and 
the life of Jesus. Paul saw in his daily deliverance from death 
not only a witness to the power of his living Lord, but an 
identity of his own life with that of his Lord. It was actually 
the life of Fesus Himself that was coming to visibility in him, 
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11 For we which live are alway delivered unto 
death for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus. 
might be made manifest in our mortal flesh. 

12 So then death worketh in us, but life in you. — 

13 We having the same spirit of faith, according 


and it so came because he was willing to die continually for 
Jesus’ sake. As Professor Denney says, “To wear life out in 
the service of Jesus is to open it to the entrance of Jesus’ life” 
(Expositor’s Bible, 2 Cor. p. 163). 

II, 12. The thought which ver. to had expressed mystically, 
ver. II expresses more definitely. For we, who are alive, 
are being continually delivered over unto death—alive 
indeed, but with this continual menace of death—for Jesus’ 
sake, in order that the life also of Jesus may be made 
manifest in our mortal flesh. This sentence corresponds 
to and elucidates ver. 10: cf. del, ravrore: the rare and difficult 
phrase “the dying of Jesus” is replaced by the simpler and 
less profound “delivered to death for Jesus’ sake,’’ and the 
“body” becomes the “mortal flesh.” The exhibition of the 
life of Jesus in bodies of frail and mortal flesh is peculiarly 
wonderful; and this is the divine purpose of the apostle’s 
daily exposure to death. Not all such exposure manifests 
the life of Jesus, but only such as is undergone for Fesus’ sake. 
The suffering which is for His sake, is conceived in ver. 10 
as shared with Him—the true counterpart, and, as it were, 
the continuation of His own. There is something unusually 
tender and impressive about the fourfold repetition of the 
name ¥esus in this passage. It is charged with the memory 
of His earthly sufferings, which are repeated and perpetuated 
in those that are His. Consequently death works in us, 
but life in you. Paul, though yet alive (cf. of Zévrec, ver. 11) 
is slowly, but surely dying—dying, however, for Fesus’ sake ; 
it is part of his ministry of Jesus, and by that ministry, by the 
gospel of Jesus which he proclaims, life is operative in the | 
Corinthians. Their living flows from his dying: the life that 
is operative in them is the life that is manifested in him— 
the life of Fesus. 

13. Paul has just spoken of the death which is working in | 
him: meantime, however, he might say, with the Psalmist — 
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as it is written, I believed, and therefore have I 
spoken ; we also believe, and therefore speak ; 
14 Knowing that he which raised up the Lord Jesus 


(cxviii. 17) he is not dead, but lives, and declares the works of 
the Lord. Within him works the mighty spirit of faith, giving 
him both vision and confidence: and in this strength and 
inspiration he fearlessly proclaims the gospel. But we, 
possessing as we do the same spirit of faith as the ancient 
Psalmist—in accordance with that which is written in 
Ps. cxvi. 10, namely ‘‘I had faith, therefore I spoke ’’—we 
also have faith, therefore we also speak. He recognizes 
his spiritual kinship with one of Israel’s ancient singers, whose 
faith impelled him to utterance: he, too,—(xal jpeic, for the 
ages are linked each to each by the bond of faith)—inspired 
by the same spirit of faith, boldly proclaims the gospel. The 
meaning of the Hebrew words, of which Paul quotes the 
Septuagint translation, is rather uncertain—perhaps “I believe 
(my faith is fixed) when I speak” ; but the main point, the 
connection of faith with utterance, is unambiguous. The spirit 
of faith is the spirit connected with faith, the spirit which 
manifests itself where faith is present. True faith is not silent, 
but brave and vocal. It impels Paul to preach the gospel, 
though it is gradually costing him his life, that the life of Jesus 
may be operative in others. The obvious connection in Greek 
between zistec and morevoyey is somewhat obscured by the 
English “faith” and “we believe”; hence the rendering 
“we have faith.” 

14. Paul’s persistency and courage in preaching the gospel 
are due, in part, to his mighty faith in the future—in particular 
to his faith in the resurrection. He is sustained by his vision 
of the day when he would be “ raised up” and “ presented”’ 
in company with his Corinthian converts. Or it would be 
more correct to say that this is to the apostle not so much 
matter of faith as of knowledge: he speaks knowing that He 
(that is, God), who raised up (the Lord: omitted in 
some MSS.) Jesus will raise up us also with Jesus and 
present (us) with you. He is sure of the resurrection 
(cf. v. 1), and he can afford to be brave. Instead of ovr, 
some MSS. read d& Incov—so A.V. (by, through Jesus). But 
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shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present ws 
with you. 
15 For all things ave for your sakes, that the 


civ (with), besides being better attested, is more profound, 
and finely suggests the fellowship of Paul in the resurrection 
experience of Jesus, as before in His “dying” (ver. ro). 
Jesus, of course, has already been raised, and the with has 
led some scholars to interpret the “raising” which Paul 
here has in view for himself, as the daily resurrection from 
the menaces of death (cf. vv. Io, 11) which prove that the 
resurrection life of Jesus is in Him. But the “presentation” 
shows that Paul has in view the final and literal resurrection. 
This passage seems to be cast in a different mould from others 
in which he expects to be alive at the coming of Christ 
(cf. 1 Thes. iv. 15); but he had already, once at least (2 Cor. i. 
8) drawn so near the gates of death that he contemplates 
his death before that consummation as altogether possible. 
But he knows that he will rise (or, to be more correct, “ be 
raised”) with Jesus—not of course, in point of time, but that 
he will share Jesus’ resurrection experience. The precise 
idea to be attached to the words “ He will present” is some- 
what uncertain: it is usually interpreted of appearing “ before 
the judgment-seat of Christ” (cf. v. 10). If that be so, at 
any rate the associations of that presentation are, for Paul 
and his converts, not stern but kindly. It is the thought 
of this great consummation that sustains and emboldens 
Paul amid danger and persecution, and when face to face 
with death. Very tender and affectionate are the concluding 
words with you, which are given the place of emphasis. He 
will be presented in company with his beloved converts ; 
and this is the vision that heartens him. _ 

15. Yes: his converts are uppermost in his thoughts. For 
all those things that I have done and suffered (vv. 8-11) 
(are) for your sakes, that, in this world “life may be 
operative in them” (ver. 12) and that, in the world to come, 
they may be “raised” and “presented”; in particular, 
that the divine favour, which was multiplied by being 
diffused among many (lit. the more), should render the 
thanksgiving abundant unto the glory of God. The 
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; 


abundant grace might through the thanksgiving 
of many redound to the glory of God. 


meaning appears to be that the grace shown to Paul, through 
which his life has been spared and his strength sustained, 
may, through his ministry, diffuse its blessed and quickening 
(ver. 12) influence over a wider area, thus multiplying itself ; 
this grace then ought to be gratefully and abundantly acknow- 
ledged, and thus God will be glorified. There is an obvious 
word play (cf. ver. 8) in zeovdcaca, rredvwy ( rendered 
manifold through the many”), and in xdpic, evxapioria (grace, 
gratitude). There are several other ways, however of con- 
struing this sentence, according as we regard (a) wAcovdcaca 
as transitive (governing ebyapriay, “having, through the 
greater number, multiplied the thanksgiving”) or intransitive 
(as above); (b) ea as governing rév wzXedvwy (as above) or 
riyv evyaporiay (‘fon account of the thanksgiving of the greater 
number”; so A.V.); (c) zxepecevon as transitive (as above) 
or intransitive (as A.V. redound to the glory of God). Stanley 
explains, “in order that God’s goodness, which, through 
the prayers of the greater part of you, has become greater 
to me, may make your thanksgiving greater, and so God’s 
glory greater also.” The passage strongly recalls i. 11. Just 
as faith should find utterance (ver. 13), so grace should elicit 


gratitude. 


What a harassed and tempestuous life Paul must have had! 
The participles in verses 8 and g are charged with a multitude 
of vexatious experiences, which would have driven a smaller 
man to despondency, if not despair (ver. 8), But in all things 
he is more than conqueror, because he is conscious of being 
sustained by a strength not his own. The indomitable will 
which he threw into his missionary work, the iron energy 
with which he prosecuted it, were clearly not his own. How 
could so frail and slender a body have carried on a warfare 
so tremendous in its own strength? The power that shines 
so triumphantly through the bodily weakness is not his, but 
God’s. The life that bids daily defiance to death is the 
life of Jesus, that is expressing and revealing itself in him. 

Therein lies the secret of his power—in his consciousness 
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16 For which cause we faint not; but though 
our outward man perish, yet the inward man is 
renewed day by day. 


of union with (civ) Jesus: us too with Fesus—that is his motto 
(ver. 14). He suffers not only for Jesus’ sake (ver. 11), but 
as Jesus suffered (ver. 10); and as he shares His suffering, so 
will he also share His resurrection. It is upon this glorious hope, 
or rather certainty (ciédrec, ver. 14) that he sustains his harassed 
soul. The life of Jesus is indeed in him, but the resurrection is 
before him. His faith gives him at once vision and courage— 
a courage born in part of the vision. Well might a man, be he 
preacher or other, do his work with fearless enthusiasm amid 
persecution and opposition, whose eyes were steadfastly fixed 
upon the day, when he and those for whom he had successfully 
laboured would be raised and presented to Christ. 

A fine sense of the spiritual kinship subsisting between 
men of faith, breathes throughout the paragraph. Paul looks 
back across the centuries and feels himself one with the 
psalmist who had spoken, because he had believed. He is 
one with his converts, and looks forward to the glad day 
when he will be “presented” with them. And he is one 
with Jesus—one in suffering and death, and one in the resur- 
rection-life. 

The Glorious Hope (iv. 16-v. 5). 


The secret of the apostle’s invincible courage he has al- 
ready made plain: he is sustained by the life of Jesus which 
is daily manifesting itself in him, amid weakness and distress, 
and he is sustained by the sure hope of the resurrection. 
This hope he now proceeds to illustrate more fully. 

16. On this account, sustained as we are by the life 
of Jesus, and by the hope of resurrection, we show no weak- 
ness. For a similar claim and a similar reason, cf. ver. 1. 
How could one who was in possession of such a ministry 
(ver. 1) and such a hope, play the coward? But, though, 
as a matter of fact (indic,) our outward man—the frail, 
mortal body, which, though sustained by the life of Jesus, 
is nevertheless on the way to death (vv. 8-11)—is being 
gradually destroyed, nevertheless our inward man (his 
moral and spiritual personality) is being renewed day by 
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17 For our light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, workteh for us a far more exceeding anzd 
eternal weight of glory ; 

18 While we look not at the things which are seen, 
but at the things which are not seen: for the things 
which are seen ave temporal; but the things which are 
not seen are eternal. 


day. Every morning Paul feels a new accession of strength 
and joy, as he faces afresh the work God had given him to 
do. His spirit knew no weakness or weariness: it was not 
subject to the law of decay and death. 

17. Verse 17 shows what Paul means by the daily renewal 
of the inward man. For the lightness of our affliction, 
which is for the moment, that is, which lasts only till 
death or the coming of Christ, is working out for us, 
more and more exceedingly, an eternal weight of 
glory (cf. Rom. viii. 18). The glory is accomplished by the 
suffering—its natural fruit. The phrase xa’ wrepBorjy ic 
brepBorhy (lit. “in exceeding measure and unto an exceeding 
issue”) must go with the verb, as it cannot go with the noun 
(so A.V.) nor yet with the adjective: that which is eternal 
-cannot be more so. The affliction is real—so real, as we 
have seen, that it is gradually killing Paul (ver. 10); but to 
eyes fixed upon the glory, it is ight. If the one were weighed 
against the other, the glory would be beyond all comparison, 
the heavier—there is a very weight of glory. Again, in duration, 
as in weight, there is no comparison ; the affliction will last 
only till death or Jesus comes, the glory will last forever. The 
glory is more than moral and spiritual, it is all the glory of 
the new age which is ushered in with the coming of Christ. 

18. It is those who have eyes (cxorovvrwyv) for the unseen 
glories, that experience the daily renewal (ver. 16). The 
passing affliction works out the eternal glory, because we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the things 
which are not seen; for the things which are seen are 
but for a season—/emporary rather than temporal—but the 
things which are not seen are eternal. The phrase “ the 
things which are seen” is capable of a large interpretation, 
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CHAPTER V 


1 For we know that, if our earthly house of ¢hzs 
tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 


nor would this interpretation be illegitimate : but its immediate 
application is to the affliction (ver. 17) and sufferings which 
came upon Paul in the discharge of his evangelic ministry. He 
does not fix his eyes upon these things ; he looks through them 
to the glory beyond. They are temporary; they will cease at 
death, or perhaps even before death, if Christ, whom Peter is 
expecting, should come. The “things which are not seen” 
are his aim, his goal (cxoréc). Perhaps this phrase is not to be 
interpreted in too severely spiritual a sense. As Bengel has 
pointed out, Paul does not say “the invisible things” ; and his 
meaning may be, “the things which are not yet seen’’—the as 
yet unseen glories of the world to come, upon which one day 
the eye will rest with quiet joy. 

1. Paul has just spoken (iv, 17) of the eternal weight of 
glory which is to be the issue and crown of his earthly affliction. 
Of this glory he has no doubt ; for he knows that the earthly 
body which, like a tent, will be taken down at death, will be 
replaced—whether then or at the coming of Christ—by another, 
a heavenly body. For we know that if our earthly tent- 
house be broken up, as it will be by death, we have not 
merely a tent but a building from God—He is its source (éc) 
and creator—a house not made with hands (that is, super- 
natural), eternal (unlike the temporary tent), in the heavens. 
The comparison—familiar to Pythagorean philosophy—of the 
earthly body to a tent, would be peculiarly natural to one who 
had himself been a tent-maker (Acts xviii. 3). The earthly body 
shares the frailty and temporariness of the tent, the heavenly 
body partakes of the stability and permanence of a building, 
especially as it is a building whose maker is God. The contrast 
recalls that between the tent and the city in Hebrews xi. 9, 10. 
The house to which Paul looks forward is not heaven itself, it 
is in heaven ; it is the heavenly body not made with hands. The 
same epithet could also be fairly applied to the natural body, 
as this too is from God (1 Cor. xii. 24) ; but the resurrection 
body is divine in a special sense (cf. 1 Cor, xv. 38), and the epithet 
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God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 


here is something like our “supernatural.” This body is eternal, 
the tent-body upon the earth (éxiyeoc : not “made of earth”’) is 
transient, dissolved at death. How has Paul this definite assur- 
ance (oidaper, cf. iv. 14) of the heavenly body? If, in spite of 
the plural number, he is speaking merely for himself, his 
assurance may be a gift of the spirit (cf. ver. 5), itis an inward 
certainty. If, however, the words “we know” have to be 
interpreted generally, they may, as Bousset suggests, be taken 
to refer to “ apocalyptic teachings and traditions, well-known 
to him and his readers,” but no longer known to us. The other 
interpretation, however, seems the more natural (cf. iv. 14). 
Simple as the words of this verse are, its precise meaning is 
very difficult to determine. One thing is certain, Paul distinctly 
contemplates the possibility of his own death before the coming 
of Christ. He longs indeed to be among those who will not 
die but be changed (1 Cor. xv. 51) ; but recent experience has 
brought him so close to death (2 Cor. i. 8), that he feels that his 
“ daily deliverance unto death for Jesus’ sake”’ (iv. 11) may well 
issue in death itself. If so, what then? His answer is that, 
instead of the fallen tent, we have—and we are sure of it—a 
divine house, that is, a celestial, supernatural body. What does 
he mean by “we have it” ? Does he mean: we have it now, 
it is ours already, laid up for us “in the heavens”? And if so, 
how are we to conceive the relation of this body to the earthly 
body? would there be any strict and necessary relation at all, 
as, e.g. between the seed and the grain (1 Cor. xv. 38)? Or 
does the apostle mean we shall have a heavenly body, using the 
present tense (Zxoyev) to indicate the vividness with which he 
realizes it? And if he means “we shall have,” is that body to 
be given immediately at death, or not till the coming of Christ ? 
Some scholars prefer to believe that this body is given at 
death—the frail tent-body, at its dissolution, being instantly 
replaced by the divine eternal body; in that case, the dead 
Christian enters at once and fully equipped upon his heavenly 
life. A general resurrection and judgment would, from this 
point of view, be superfluous; the soul’s destiny has already 
been finally determined, and it has entered upon its new life in 
21 
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2 For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be 
clothed upon with our house which is from heaven : 

3 If so be that being clothed we shall not be found 
naked. 


its appropriate celestial body. We have further to remember 
that the thought which Paul is here expressing is a consolatory 
thought, and any postponement beyond death of the investiture 
with the heavenly body, would proportionally seem to deprive 
this thought of its consolation. At the same time, attractive as 
is the idea that the new body instantly replaces the old one at 
death, that is probably not Paul’s meaning. His words must be 
compatible with the general resurrection and the judgment, 
both of which happen to be mentioned in the immediate 
context, the former in iv. 14, the latter in ver. 10. As these 
facts, especially perhaps the former, would be depleted of their 
meaning, if the heavenly body were given immediately after 
death, it seems more reasonable to suppose that that body is 
regarded as being given at the coming of Christ. In that case, 
between death and His coming, the believer would be in a 
bodiless state, the earthly body having perished and the 
heavenly having not yet been conferred. The apostle, however, 
did not regard this state as comfortless, or contemplate it with 
a shudder. Far from it; for in it he could be at home with 
Christ (ver. 8), in an even more real sense than he could be in 
the body, real as was to him the presence of Christ in the body 
(vi. 10, 11). Even “ Death shall not be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom. viii. 
38f.). The stages may then be conceived as follows. When — 
the believer dies, he departs to be with Christ (cf. Phil. i. 23) ; 
when Christ comes again, he is clothed with his celestial body. 
2, 3- Paul is sure of receiving the heavenly body, therefore 
all the more does he sigh with longing for it. Best of all will it 
be, if the Lord comes while he is yet alive, so that he will be 
spared the grim necessity of dying, of having the “tent” taken 
down, and thus the immortal body will be put, like a robe as it 
were, over (éxevdtcac8a) his mortal body. (Notice the change 
of metaphor from a house to a garment.) To those who die, a 
body will be given, but those who are alive when He comes 
will be changed (1 Cor. xv. 51), that which is mortal being 
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4 For we that are in ¢hzs tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened : not for that we would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed 
up of life. 

5 Now he that hath wrought us for the selfsame 
thing zs God, who also hath given unto us the 
earnest of the Spirit. 


swallowed up by the immortal which, as it were, descends upon 
it (ver. 4) ; and this is the happier consummation for which Paul 
longs. For indeed on this account—possessing, as we do, 
so bright and sure a hope, cf. ver. 1 (this is better than to 
interpret éy rovrw as “in this tabernacle” ; oxijvoc would be an 
awkward word to supply, as it is altogether subordinate in 
ver. 1; and there is no other word with which rotr» can go) 
—we sigh (lit. groan) longing as we do to put on our 
habitation which is from heaven over (ér) our mortal 
bodies, seeing that, when we have put it on, we shall 
not be found naked (that is, without a body, 1 Cor. xv. 37). 
If Christ should come before Paul’s death, he will have no 
naked, bodiless condition to undergo, as, according to the 
argument of ver. 1 (which see) he otherwise would. The 

_ variant readings cimep and eye, and still more évdvodpevor and 
éxdvedpevor (‘having put off,” i.e. the earthly body) attest the 
difficulty which from the beginning was felt to inhere in 
these verses. 

4. Indeed we who are in the tent of the earthly body 
sigh, burdened as we are with our desire—not to put 
it off but to put the heavenly body on over it, in order that 
that which is mortal might be swallowed up by the (ric) 
immortal life. His desire is not simply to die: to put the 
earthly body off will be the highest pleasure only if the heavenly 
body be at once put on over (érev) it,—if the mortal be absorbed, 
as it were, through its investiture with the heavenly body, 
the life; and this change is possible only to those who are 
alive at the coming of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 51). 

5. Now what is the guarantee of these splendid hopes? 
The deep longing for them—orevafopev (we groan) occurs twice 
—may powerfully suggest, but it cannot absolutely prove their 
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6 Therefore we ave always confident, knowing 


that, whilst we are at home in the body, we are. 


absent from the Lord: 
7 (For we walk by faith, not by sight :) 


ultimate fulfilment. Their guarantee, however, is no other 
and no less than God Himself (@eéc, at end, emphatic). Now 
He who wrought us for this very thing, this investiture 
with the heavenly body, is God, and we may be confident 
(ver. 6) that the divine purpose will not be frustrated: the 
future is made certain by the pledge of it which we already 
possess and enjoy in the spirit. He is the God who gave 
us the pledge which consists in the spirit (cf. i. 22). 


Present or Absent, Well-pleasing to the Lord (vy. 6-10) 


One of the dominant notes of the last section had been 
sighing (vv. 2, 4); the key-note of this is courage (vv. 6, 7). 
Pressed as Paul was on every side, pursued, and smitten down 
(iv. 8. 9), he would long unspeakably for the eternal weight 
of glory: but the possibility of his dying before Christ came, 
though it did not make that prospect any less certain, pushed 
it further away, and raised for him a new problem as to what 
would become of him and where he would be between death 
and the resurrection? Where are those who have “fallen 
asleep.” ? (cf: 1 Thes. iv. 14, 1 Cor. xi. 30, xv. 51). It is this 
situation that Paul looks bravely in the face, as he remembers 
that even death cannot separate him from the love of God 
in Christ, and that to die, to be absent from the body, is 


to be at home with Christ. The abruptness of the Greek in. 


vv. 6, 7, and the double assertion of his confidence (Oappodyrec, 
Oappotpev) Show how deeply moved was the soul of Paul 
as he faced the possibility of his death, and with what 
triumphant confidence he was prepared to meet it. 

6, 7. Being, then, courageous (cf. Acts xxiii. 11) at all 
times, as became one whose soul was sustained by so glorious 
a prospect, and knowing that, so long as we are at home 
in the body, we are away from our home in the Lord— 
an utterance obviously not to be taken too strictly. Emphati- 
cally Paul has already said, or at least implied, that the life 
of the risen Jesus was being daily manifested in his own 
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8 We are confident, 7 say, and willing rather to 
be absent from the body, and to be present with 
the Lord. 


life (iv. 10, rz): the presence of Jesus must have been to 
him a great and continuous reality. In the passage before 
us, however, there appears to be something of the Greek 
notion that the body fetters the spirit ; it belongs to a different 
order of being from the exalted Lord, and to be in it is, in 
a sense, to be away from Him; for it is through a realm of 
faith that we walk here below, not through a realm of 
actual appearance. The glory (iv. 17), and especially the 
glorious Lord we do not here see face to face. We trust 
them, we believe in them (ricrewc), we are sure of them (iv. 14), 
but we do not actually see them, nor shall we until, after death, 
we enter that other order of being to which they belong. 
So here, in a sense, we must be content to be pilgrims and 
strangers : to be in the body is to be away from the Lord ; and 
as He, not it, is the soul’s true home, the believer is only, in 
the profoundest sense, at home with Him when he has left 
the body. But precisely therein lies the consolation and the 
confidence of Paul—that then he 7s at home with the Lord, 
even before that Lord’s final coming, and before he has been 
’ invested with the heavenly body. So, with the presence of Christ 
assured to the apostle, death has lost its terror and its chill. 

8, 9. Yes, we are courageous and well pleased, in spite 
of the natural shrinking from the bodiless condition which 
supervenes upon death, rather to be away from our home 
in the body and at home with (rpc, in relation to) the Lord. 
Though the apostle sighs (vv. 2-4) for the swift and painless 
transformation which would be his, were the Lord to come 
suddenly before he died, he is able to contemplate his death 
with calm and fearless confidence, because it will only bring 
him into closer fellowship with Christ. Wherefore also, 
solaced and strengthened by the prospect of being at home 
with Him, it is our ambition, whether present in or absent 
from our home in the body, to be well-pleasing to Him. 
The thought of the Lord, into whose nearer fellowship death 
will bring us, ought to be not only a consolation, but an 
inspiration and a stimulus to duty. With that fellowship in 
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9 Wherefore we labour, that, whether present or 


absent, we may be accepted of him. 
10 For we must all appear before the judgment 


view, all life will be so ordered as to be well-pleasing to Him. 
This is the supreme ambition of all who believe in Him; 
and the implication is that, it will be possible so to please 
Him even after death (when we are “absent” from the body). 
10. The ambition to lead a life that will be well-pleasing 
to Christ is strengthened, if it needs any strengthening, by 
the solemn thought of His judgment-seat, before which we 
shall ultimately have to stand. Well-pleasing to Him, for we 
must, all of us, be revealed in our true character before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, in order that each individual 
man may receive exact requital for the things (done) 
through the medium of (éa) the body, according to what 
he did (éxpatev, aorist) when he was alive, whether good 
or bad. It is not simply that we shall have to afpear (A.V.) 
before the judgment-seat, but we shall there be manifesied 
(gavepw6jva), shown in our essential character, stripped of 
all accident and disguise; what we are will, in that august 
moment, be made flain, and each man of us (écaeroc) will carry 
off (xopionra) his exact (xpéc) deserts. The judgment will be 
a revelation. We are indeed saved by faith, yet the principle 
of retribution is not lost sight of, and the deeds done in this 
world by the agency of (é&a) the body, will receive exact 
compensation before that great tribunal. In Rom. xiv. to 
“we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of God.” The 
easy substitution of Christ here (also found in some inferior 
MSS. in Rom.) for God in Romans, shows the unique and divine 
authority with which, for Paul, Christ was invested. The 
expression is “ taken from the tribunal of the Roman magistrate 
as the most august representation of justice which the world 
then exhibited. The ‘Bema’ was a lofty seat, raised on an 
elevated platform, usually at the end of the Basilica, so that 
the figure of the judge must have been seen towering above 
the crowd which thronged the long nave of the building. 
So sacred and solemn did this seat appear in the eyes, not 
only of the heathen, but of the Christian society of the Roman 
empire, that when, two centuries later, the Basilica became 
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seat of Christ; that every one may receive the things 


done in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it de good or bad. 


the model of the Christian place of worship, the name of 
Aijpa (or tribunal) was transferred to the chair of the bishop; 
and this chair occupied in the apse the place of the judgment- 
seat of the pretor.” (Stanley.) 


Nothing is more characteristic of this section than Paul’s 
clear and steadying vision of the future. He faces it as one 
who knows (v. 1, cf. iv. 14), and he finds in it his consolation 
and inspiration. We have no means of ascertaining the details 
of Paul’s situation at this time, but we know that he must 
have drawn very near the gates of death (i. 8). He had drunk 
deep of sorrow. Perplexity and persecution were his constant 
companions, and he was slowly being killed for Jesus’ sake (iv. 
= 1). He sighs for the end, earnestly and often (vers. 2, 4) ; yet 

e shrinks from it. He shares the universal horror of dissolution, 
and he is none the less dear to us for that : he would rather be 
spared the stroke of death, and the bodiless state which followed it. 

Nevertheless, he endures the present and faces the future 
bravely. He says to his heart, Courage. ‘‘We do not grow 
faint-hearted, we are courageous and confident at all times” 


_ (iv. 16, v. 6, 8). And his courage comes from his vision of 


the future. He has the same sure grasp of unseen realities 
as the writer of Psalm xci. and like him, too, he found in 
his faith a solace and a joy when his life was assailed by 
those subtle and powerful forces that threaten the peace and 
welfare of the soul. At the worst, he could but die before 
the coming of Christ. And, however strange might be the state 
into which death would usher him, it would at any rate bring him 
nearer to his Lord. Indeed, in a true sense, death would take him 
home. This life was after all but a pilgrimage—a pilgrimage 
towards the Lord. The life of Jesus was manifested no doubt 
even here, in his mortal flesh ; but beyond death, in an even more 
real sense, he would be with Him,—he would be at home. 
Then again there was always the possibility that he might 
be “taken”—that the Lord would come, and that he would 
simply undergo that glorious change whereby that which was 
mortal would be swallowed up of immortality. That is the 
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II Knowing therefore the terror of the Lord, 


we persuade men; but we are made manifest unto — 


transformation for which he sighs. But whether that destiny 
is in store for him or not, he knows that in the heavens he has 
an everlasting house, he knows that he will wear the celestial 
body; and with that, amid all his sorrow and pain, he is 
content, He has eyes for the unseen things (iv. 18); he sees 
them as clearly as the affliction by which he is buffeted. His 
eye is upon the “eternal weight of glory,” and already he 
lives with the quiet joy of eternity in his heart. Part of that 
glory is reflected back from the future into the dark and 
disheartening present ; and the two worlds are linked together 
by the service of Christ. How Christ may be served beyond 
death, when we are absent from the body, we do not know; 
but it is my ambition, says Paul, whether present in or absent 
from the body, to be well-pleasing to Him. Such an ambition 
might well fill a troubled life with peace and joy. 

But the thought of the future was solemnizing as well as 
consoling. That future helda judgment-seat as well as a throne 
of glory. And before that seat all would have to appear, and 
the inner quality of their life would be exposed to a white and 
searching light. There every man’s real worth would be laid 
bare, and his reward would be in exact proportion to his worth, 
It is interesting to find Paul end this part of his argument with 
the thought of the judgment: it helps us to feel how bracing 
and strenuous a thing his religion was. It is not only or even 
chiefly a consolation, but an incentive to duty. The contempla- 
tion of the glory may lift a man over his afflictions, and enable 


him to regard them asa light thing; but the contemplation of — 


the judgment-seat sobers, humbles, and purifies. 


The Constraining Love of Christ (v. 11-15). 

The passage that follows is involved in much difficulty, and 
the precise connection between the verses is often anything 
but obvious. In general, however, they contain a reassertion 
of the apostle’s sincerity, and of his unselfish devotion to the 
welfare of the Corinthian church. 

11. This paragraph is intimately connected with the last (ovr) 
by the solemn and purifying thought of the judgment-seat. 
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God; and I trust also are made manifest in your 
consciences, 

12 For we commend not ourselves again unto 
you, but give you occasion to glory on our behalf, 


Knowing, then, as we have just admitted, the fear of Christ, 
the Lord, at whose judgment-bar we shall have to stand to 
receive our deserts, and in whose presence the real secrets and 
quality of our life will be transparent, we persuade men. 
It is not clear whether, in this somewhat general phrase, Paul 
means that he persuades men to embrace the gospel, or that 
he persuades them of his own sincerity; both are perhaps 
involved, But whether he is preaching or defending his 
motives, he always speaks with the solemn consciousness of his 
final accountability. Indeed, without waiting till he stands 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, he knows that his life is 
already searched, open, and transparent; in his efforts to 
persuade men (av@pmrovc) he knows that he has to reckon 
with a present God (@<g)—hence he adds, and to God we 
are already permanently (perf.) manifest (cf. ver. 10). The 
future judgment, and the present consciousness of God, would 
be an effective deterrent to insincerity, did such exist. And I 
trust, he adds, that the sincerity of my motives is manifest 
-also in your individual (plur.) consciences. There were 
elements, perhaps, in Paul’s demeanour to which a superficial 
or unsympathetic criticism might well have taken exception ; 
but he appeals with hopefulness (é\rifw) to the deeper judgment 
of their conscience (cf. iv. 2). 

12, This solemn and emphatic assertion of his sincerity may 
look as if he were guilty of self-commendation—apparently a 
frequent charge against the apostle (cf. iii. 1). But the truth 
is, we are not again commending ourselves to you: he 
was simply asserting himself against the depreciation of his 
opponents, who were fond of emphasizing their own external 
and irrelevant advantages. But we make this assertion of our 
absolute sincerity, simply by way of giving you an occa-. 
sion of boasting on our behalf, in order that you may 
have an answer to offer those who boast in surface 
appearances and not in heart. The contrast between the 
face (pécwrov) and the heart (xapdia) is suggestive, but does not 
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that ye may have somewhat to answer them which 
glory in appearance, and not in heart. 

13 For whether we be beside ourselves, z¢ zs to 
God : or whether we be sober, z¢ zs for your cause. 


enable us to ascertain precisely the grounds on which Paul’s 
detractors rested their claims to superiority—probably, however, 
their connection with the Jerusalem church and the apostles, 
possibly even their acquaintance with Jesus: in any case, 


upon things which touched only the surface, not the heart of | 


Christianity. 

13. It is difficult to connect this verse with the preceding verses. 
Paul has just been asserting his sincerity : he now seems to say, 
more specifically, that his action has been controlled by a pure 


and unselfish regard for the welfare of the Corinthian church. 


His conduct had been subjected to a double criticism. On the 
one hand, his ecstatic (éféornuey) moods appear to have been 
made by some the subject of reproach ; and his moderation 
and sobriety (ewdpovotpev) may have been interpreted as craft 
and worldly wisdom. Both these charges ignore the singleness 
and purity of his motive. For, if we indulged in ecstatic 
moods, it was to God—that was a matter between God and 
myself ; if on the other hand we exercise sobriety, it is 
for you—in your interests. My conduct, whether of one kind 
or another, is never dictated by selfish interests: it looks 
out upon God or you, but never upon self. It is quite possible 
that éiéernuey refers to the consuming enthusiasm which 
characterized all Paul’s work, and secured for him, as for his 
Master (Mark iti. 21, é&éern) the reputation of being “ beside 


himself” ; in that case, the words may be translated, as in 


R.V. ““whether we are beside ourselves”; but the choice of 
the aorist tense, which appears to be deliberately contrasted 
with the present cw¢povotpey, rather points to a particular 
manifestation, in the past, of the ecstatic temper—possibly in a 
vision (cf. xii. 1 ff.) possibly through speaking with tongues, 
in which Paul excelled (1 Cor. xiv. 18). His sobriety, shown in 
his tender regard for the idiosyncrasies of the individual and 
in his desire to meet them temperately, may have been 
interpreted as a cunningly obsequious attempt» to “ please all 
men in all things”; but he implies now, what he had plainly 
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14 For the love of Christ constraineth us; because 
_ we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were 
all dead : 

15 And ¢hat he died for all, that they which live 


said before, that he was “not seeking his own interest, but 
that of the many, that they might be saved” (1 Cor. x. 33). 
Or the meaning may be, that though gifted with the power of 
speaking with tongues, he yet in a spirit of Christian sobriety, 
refused to exercise that gift, because it contributed nothing to 
the edification of the church; he restrained his ecstatic gift, and 
spoke in the church not with tongues, but “with the under- 
standing.” The exercise of the gift he indulged in only in 
private,—in such a way as concerned only God and him- 
self. 

14, 15. This verse lets us into the secret of Paul’s unselfish 
devotion to God and tothe church. He is kept in the straight 
and narrow way of unselfishness by the constraining love of 
Christ. For the love of Christ, that is, the love of Christ 
to him and to the world, not primarily his love to Christ, 
constrains us, hems me in (as a man is hemmed in by a crowd: 
same word in Luke viii. 45, cvvéyovoy) and urges me on. 
Selfishness is impossible to a man who knows and lives under 
‘this constraint : he will always have in view ‘not his own 
interest, but that of the many” (1 Cor. x. 33). This constraint 
continually (pres. cvvéye) holds him, and it dates back to the 
time of his conversion, having then (aorist xpivayracg: not 
“because we thus judge,” A.V., R.V.) reached this decision 
that one died for all, therefore they all (oi rdavrec) died. 
Some MSS. insert «i before cic (this is the text followed by A.V. 
—if one died for all): the best omit it, though, if original, it 
might easily have fallen out before eic. In any case, the stress 
falls upon the second clause, introduced by dpa, not on the first ; 
and the meaning in both cases is practically identical. The 
constraining power of the love of Christ over Paul goes back 
to the decision that “all (among whom is Paul) died ”—died 
in the death of Christ for them. His death was the supreme 
proof of His love (John xv. 13) ; He died for all, and all—at 
any rate all who appropriate His death—died in Him, died to 
their old self and its interests ; and for all such, dead to their 
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should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
him which died for them, and rose again. 


former self, and constrained by the love of Christ, selfishness 
is for ever impossible. One for all: Christ is unique, the head 
of a new humanity, which, dying in His death, rises to a new 
life. “ For all” does not quite mean instead of all, as trép is not 
equivalent to ari: rather it means, for the advantage of all, 
that is, for the forgiveness of their sin, and their reconciliation 
to God (ver. 19). And He died for all, in order that those 
who live should live no more to themselves, but to Him 
who for them died and was raised. Here is explicitly stated 
the object of His death, that men should die to self and live 
to Him. His death is not only the supreme rebuke of 
selfishness, but its annihilation. oi Zévrec (those who live) is 
not a circumlocution for “all men,” it means those who are 
now living the new Jife that followed their death with Christ. 
This life is for Him, and not for themselves : they live for Him 
who died for them. Did he also rise again for them? In other 
words, is kat éyep$évre added simply to complete the picture of 
the risen, living Lord, to whom the service of the redeemed is 
due? or is izép avrwy to be taken with these words as well as 
with +@ arofavdv7-—to Him who for their sakes both died and 
rose again? Rom. iv. 25 seems to look in the latter direction, 
according to which “ He was raised for our justification.” 


It says very little for human nature that such a man as Paul 
should have had to defend himself against the imputations of a 
selfish policy. If ever a man forgot and denied himself in the 
effort to serve and assert his Master, that man was Paul. Here 
he urges two motives, either of which would render any other 
conduct on his part altogether inconceivable. One is the 
thought of the judgment-seat of Christ, at the end, and the 
ever-present scrutiny of God here and now, before whom all 
his inner life is bare; the other is the thought of the infinite 
love of Christ, supremely manifested in His death. That love 
left him no alternative but to live for Him who had died for 
him ; and he lived for Him when he lived for those others for 
whom He had also died. This love was the destruction of 
every seed of selfishness ; it grasped his life round and round, 
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16 Wherefore henceforth know we no man after 
the flesh: yea, though we have known Christ after 


it constrained him. Henceforth he can only live “no longer 
for himself, but for Him who died for all” and therefore for 
him ; in another aspect, he lives tiv (to you; ver. 13). It is 
the advantage, the salvation (iva cwOdev, 1 Cor. x. 33) of others, 
that he now unintermittently considers. No other course is 
possible, for self is dead. 


The New World (ver. 16, 17). 


16. These two verses powerfully elaborate the idea, suggested 
by the last two, of the infinitely far-reaching effects of the death 
of Christ. In His death all died, and all the external distinc- 
tions that separate men are annihilated. So that as for us 
(jypetc), however much stress my opponents may lay upon their 
connection with the Jerusalem church and the apostles, or 
perhaps upon their acquaintance with Jesus Himself, from 
henceforth (that is, from the moment in which Paul saw the 
real meaning of the death of Christ, ver. 14), we refuse; in our 
estimate of men in general and even of Christ in particular, to 
give any weight to such external and accidental things—we 
know no man after the flesh, not even Christ : though we 
have known Christ after the flesh, yet now we know 
Him sono more. To know a man after the flesh is to attach 
importance, in our estimate of him, to that which is, truly 
considered, but superficial ; it is to look at the face, not the 
heart (ver. 12): it is to see the gentile as a gentile, the Jew as a 
Jew, the slave as a slave, and to fail to recognize their deep 
common humanity, their oneness when seen in relation to 
Christ. External distinctions, when seen in this light, become 
irrelevant. Nay, so little weight do externals now carry for Paul 
that he makes no exception even in the case of Christ: “ we 
know Him after the flesh no more.” The words “though we 
have known Christ after the flesh” certainly seem at first sight 
to imply that there was a time in Paul’s life when he did so 
know Him, and when perhaps he laid the same kind of stress 
upon his acquaintance with the external facts of Jesus’ life as 
his opponents are now doing. But it is difficult to find any 
period in Paul’s life which such a confession naturally fits. It 
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the flesh, yet now henceforth know we 4m no 
more. . 
17 Therefore if any man ée in Christ, 4e zs a new 


can hardly be referred to the period before his conversion 
(though he may not impossibly have seen Jesus in Jerusalem), 
for in that case he would probably have mentioned it in xi. 
22-33, where for the moment he “glories a little after the flesh.” 
Nor is it easy to suppose that the allusion is to the period 
immediately after his conversion, for there is no trace that 
Paul’s thoughts of Christ ever essentially changed, nor is it 
probable that they underwent a change in this respect. It has 
been suggested that the way out of the difficulty is to interpret 
Xpesréy as the Messiah rather than as the historical Christ ; the 
meaning would then be that formerly, before his conversion, 
his thoughts of the Messiah were carnal, centring, for example, 
round his Jewish origin, his Davidic descent, etc., but that these 
imaginations were destroyed by his vision of Jesus, the true 
Messiah, and especially of the universal bearing of His death. 
But considering that in the very next verse, the word “ Christ” 
unmistakably refers to the historical Saviour, this explanation 
must be pronounced quite impossible. There seems no other 
alternative than to suppose that Paul is stating his case 
» hypothetically—he repudiates appeals to externals, even in the 
case of Christ ; the assertion becomes all the more pointed, 
when we remember that this was just the appeal which his 
opponents were fond of making. 

17. In many ways, and especially by His death (ver. 15), 
Christ had transformed the world for Paul. Old distinctions 
were annihilated ; externals, which once bulked, now became 
irrelevant; the man in Christ was new, and the world upon 
which he looked was new. So that if any one is in Christ, 
he is a new creation (cf. Gal. vi. 15); the old things 
passed (rap#\Gev, aorist), the moment he came to be in Christ, 
see! they have become NEW. It is one thing to be of 
Christ (cf. 1 Cor. i. 12), to belong to the Christ-party ; it is 
another and a very different thing to be in Christ. One might 
have heard Him preach, and watched His cures, and touched 
the hem of His garment, and yet be far enough from the 
kingdom of heaven, far enough from being a “new creation” z 
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creature: old things are passed away; behold, all 
things are become new. 


to be this, one must be in Him. But the moment one is in Him 
(cf. xpéivayrac rovro, ver. 14), then the man and his world are 
transformed: he is new (xan), it is new (xavd); and the 
abounding surprise and joy, as the new man looks out upon his 
new world, are graphically depicted, in true Hebraic fashion, 
by the word idov, behold! see! There is a fine comprehensive- 
ness about the neut. plur. adj. apyaia—old habits, customs, sins, 
old estimates of men and of Jesus, have all passed away for the 
man who is in Christ. The following verses suggest that there 
is here a backward glance at the elaborate contrast Paul 
had drawn in ch. iii. between the Jewish and the Christian 
dispensation. 


To Paul history is divided in two by the death of Christ. 
By that event the distinctions upon which the world loves to 
lay stress, were obliterated, and, in the light of that, the external 
things that separate man from man became an irrelevance. 
Nay, even the external things of Christ’s own life, Paul seems 
to say, are to receive no emphasis: one may accentuate these, 
and be far enough from Christ after all. The real importance 
attaches not to the facts of Christ’s life, but to the fact of Christ 
Himself, as a risen (éyep#évr1, ver. 15) living Lord, operating in 
the life that yields to Him. Of course it would be possible to 
make too absolute the distinction between the risen Christ and 
the historical Jesus ; if, in the complete absence of the historical 
records of His life, we knew nothing whatever of Jesus, how 
much should we know of the living Christ? At the same time, 
there is a knowledge of the facts which has no Christian value : 
it is possible to know them, without being touched by the power 
within them — such is knowledge “after the flesh.” Paul 
certainly must have been thoroughly familiar with the facts of 
Jesus’ life and teaching : the story would, from the beginning, 
be the common property of all the churches. He had not 
probably been personally acquainted with Jesus, but he under- 
stood Him infinitely better than many of those who had been. 
The fact that our gospels satisfy to so comparatively slender a 
degree our curiosity about the external facts of the life of Jesus, 
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18 And all things ave of God, who hath reconciled 
us to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us 
the ministry of reconciliation ; 


shows that the feeling to which Paul here gives expression was 
beginning to be widely prevalent—the feeling that only those 
facts were of value which revealed the spirit and power and 
purpose of Jesus Himself: other knowledge was “ after the 
flesh.” 

The Reconciliation (v. 18-21). 

The key-note of this section is the thought of reconciliation, 
a word which occurs, whether as a noun or as a verb, no less 
than four times. The passage is written in a state of exuberant 
feeling, as Paul contemplates the new world (ver. 17) which has 
been created and into which he has been brought by the recon- 
ciliation of God manifested in and effected through Christ. 
Christ is indeed the medium (é, ver. 18) but God is the ultimate 
agent and source (éx) of the reconciliation. 

18. But all those new things, of which Paul has just 
spoken, proceed from God, who reconciled us to Himself 
through Christ, and, that others might learn the good news, 
gave us the ministry of reconciliation. A reconciliation 
was necessary, because without it and before it, men are 
“enemies” of God (Rom. v. 10). But, according to Paul, the 
obstacle to be overcome consists not only in the enmity of man ; 
there is also something to be overcome on the side of God. 
When he says that, in Christ, God was reconciling the world to 
Himself, he does not only mean that the goodness of God, as 
manifested in Christ, disarmed men’s hostility, and inspired 
them with trust and confidence in Himself, but that in Christ, 
who “for us was made sin” (ver. 21), and who, as such, 
“died for us all” (ver. 14), God’s condemnation of sin was put 
away. The reconciliation is not one which we offer or which 
we work out for ourselves ; it is one which we “receive” (riv 
karaddayiy éhaBoper, Rom. v. 11). | It is interesting to note the 
blend of general and particular expressions throughout this 
paragraph : God was reconciling the world, He reconciled us ; 
He does not reckon into them their trespasses, He gave us the 
ministry of reconciliation. Paul has an overwhelming conscious- 
ness of personally sharing in the reconciliation accomplished by 
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cele SS pee aa 
19 To wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them ; and hath committed unto us the word of 
reconciliation. 
20 Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as 


God through Christ, but he has an equally glad consciousness of 
the special honour that is his, in having entrusted to him the 
ministry of reconciliation, that is, in being called to the service of 
preaching (Aéyor, ver. 20) through which the knowledge of this 
reconciliation is communicated to men. 

1g. Christ is the medium of reconciliation, but God is its 
ultimate source, just as the consummation of history is that God 
is to be allin all (1 Cor. xv. 28). In verse 19, therefore, @ede in 
the emphatic position, points suggestively back to é« rot coi 
(from God) ; the combination of w&¢ é7 is very unusual, and it has 
been suggested that ér (that) is really a gloss added to explain 
w®¢ (because)—probably, however, the words simply mean 
“seeing that.” The reconciliation and the appointment to the 
ministry thereof (ver. 18) were God’s doing, seeing that it was 
God who, in Christ, was in the act of reconciling (pres. 
partic.) the world to Himself. The punctuation of A.V. 
with a comma after Christ, creates a false impression. The jy 


(was) goes not with évy Xpiorg, but with caradAdoowy (reconciling), 


and is more graphic than the simple imperfect carfd\Aaocey would 
have been ; it emphasizes not the fact of the reconciliation, but 
the activity of God init, the reconciling process. As before, Christ 
was sent to die for all (ver. 14), so here it is the whole world that 
was being reconciled in Him. The effect of the reconciliation, 
and the practical proof of it are twofold ; in reconciling men to 
Himself, He is not reckoning unto them their trespasses— 
there is the perpetual forgiveness of sins (present partic.) ; and 
again God revealed the reconciliation in having put in our 
hands (lit. in us) the word of reconciliation, (the aorist partic. 
Oépevoc, like ddvro¢ in ver. 18 suggests the definite appointment of 
Paul to proclaim the reconciliation). 

20. The thought of his commission to proclaim (Adyov) the 
reconciliation suggests to Paul the idea that he is Christ’s 
ambassador. We are ambassadors therefore for Christ— 
on His behalf—the same preposition (irép) as above (ver. 14), 

22 
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God did beseech you by us: we pray you 

in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. ; 

21 For he hath made him /o ée sin for us, who 

knew no sin; that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him. 


where Christ died fer all, on their behalf. The reconeiliation of 
the world to God is wrought through and in Christ, so that it is 
Christ and His cause that Paul, in his apostolic capacity, repre- 
sents ; but as it is God who has entrusted him with the word of — 
reconciliation, in a sense it is God who is speaking through him, 
it is as though God were entreating by us. There is here 
the same consciousness as that of the old Hebrew prophets, 
when they prefaced their messages with “Thus saith the 
Lord.” We beseech you on behalf of Christ, that is, that 
the work of Christ be not frustrated by your failure to appropriate 
it. The burden of Paul’s message as Christ's ambassador is, Be 
reconciled to God. This does not mean : As you look at the 
reconciling love of God as manifested in Christ, cleanse your 
hearts of all hostility and distrust. The reconciliation is one 
effected by God Himself (vers. 18, 19), one which we receive 
(Rom. v. rr). The phrase therefore means, Accept the recon- 
ciliation provided by God : those who accept it are reconciled to 
God, and their hostility and distrust are disarmed as a conse- 
quence. This appeal of Paul’s is more than a general appeal to 
the unconverted world (céevor, ver. 19); it had no doubt a 
specific application within the Corinthian church (cf. vi. 1, xi. 3). 
21. Some MSS. connect this verse with the preceding by yap 
(for ; cf. A-V.) : the omission of yap, however, gives a much more 
impressive sentence, it makes the contents of the verse stand 
boldly out as an independent summary of Paul’s evangelical 
message. Him who knew not sin He made to be sin on our 
behalf (ero, cf. ver 14) that WE (jueic) might become the 
righteousness of God in Him. Both in point of style and of 
thought, this sentence is extremely bold. ~ Paul does not say that 
Jesus was made a sinner nor even a sin-offering, nor does he say _ 
that he became righteous ; he says something much profounder 
—Jesus was made sin, and we become righizousness. He was not 
~» and could not have been made a sinner, but He was completely 
identified with human sin; and with the same completeness 
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CHAPTER VI 


1 WE then, as workers together wth him, beseech 
you also that ye receive not the grace of God in 
vain. 


as He was identified with human sin are we identified with 
the divine righteousness—only of course in Him, in union 
with Him; without Him we could never attain to it—it 
is ours, we become it, in Him. These striking and original 
words show that Paul means much more than the imputation 
of human sin to Christ, and the imputation of divine righteous- 
ness to men : the sin is not merely regarded as laid on Him, nor 
the righteousness as conferred on us, but there is in both cases 
an inner identification, as it were—of Him with sin, and of us 
with righteousness. This, then, is the heart of the gospel, 
according to Paul, this explains the reconciliation on which 
throughout the paragraph he has so frequently and earnestly 
insisted. We are acquitted, justified, in Christ ; but, in-order to 
this, He had to be made sin. We could never have been 
identified with Him and His righteousness, had He not first 
been identified with us and our sin. We climb the heights, 
because He descended to the depths. 


A Ministry Without Offence (vi. I-10). 

As one to whom reconciliation is everything, Paul is pecu- 
liarly anxious that the Corinthians should not render it ineffective, 
in their case, by their apathetic acceptance of it. He warns 
them against this danger, shows how careful he has himself been 
to live worthily of the grace bestowed upon him and to preserve 
his ministry from reproach or suspicion, and he thus gradually 
drifts into a noble and eloquent statement of his conduct amid 
the sufferings, persecutions, and misunderstandings, incidental 
to his ministry. 

1. Paul is not only an ambassador (v. 20), but a worker, though 
his work takes the form largely of entrealy. And working 
together we also entreat YOU (iyéc, in emphatic position 
at end of sentence; this is a direct and special appeal to the 
Corinthians ; cf. ver. 11, where they are directly addressed) not 
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2 (For he saith, I have heard thee in a time 
accepted, and in the day of salvation have I succoured | 
thee : behold, now zs the accepted time ; behold, now 
zs the day of salvation.) 


to receive the grace of God, as manifested in the reconcilia- 
tion of which Paul has just spoken, in vain. It is offered 
freely, but it is received in vain, unless the recipient allows it to 
control, inspire, and fructify his life, as Paul shows himself to 
have done in the verses that follow, where he claims to “ give 
no offence in anything.” The proof that he had not received 
that grace in vain was written large in the steadfast patience 
with which he had borne his hardships, in his purity, love, etc. 
Where these or similar fruits are absent, the grace of God has 
been received in vain. It is not quite clear whom Paul claims 
in ovvepyodrrec to be working with—perhaps the Corinthians, but 
more probably God Himself (cf. 1 Cor. iii. 9), as here Paul does 
what in v. 20 Godis said to do through him (rapaxaneiv, 
entreat, in both cases). 

2. Parenthetically Paul inserts a quotation from Isaiah xlix. 
8 (suggested perhaps by the verb he has just used défacQa, cf. 
dexr@) designed to remind his readers of the folly of delay, and 
the importance of a sincere acceptance of the grace of God 
now. For He saith (God or scripture) 


At an acceptable time I hearkened unto thee, 
And on the day of salvation I helped thee. 


In Isaiah, these words are addressed to the servant of 
Jehovah. It is not necessary to suppose that Paul regarded 
them as prophetic; he avails himself of the ancient words 
probably only because they happily express his meaning. The 
tension of Paul’s feeling, as he writes, is dramatically suggested 
by the abrupt and repeated idot (behold; cf. a few verses before, 
v. 17) Behold, NOW is the ‘acceptable. time’’; 
behold, NOW is the “day of salvation.’’ Salvation has 
been brought by Christ, and now is the Christian dispensation, 
rather than “to-day” ; (cf. Heb. iii. 7 ff.) but the word has the 
moral effect of to-day, because, till the coming again of Christ 
as judge (cf. v. 10) the time is short (1 Cor. vii. 29). 
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3 Giving no offence in any thing, that the ministry 
_ be not blamed : 

4 But in all ¢kzngs approving ourselves as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, in afflictions, in 
necessities, in distresses. 


3, 4. After the parenthesis emphasizing the importance of 
an immediate and sincere acceptance of the grace of God, 
Paul goes on to indicate the temper of his own ministry, the 
spirit in which he “ co-operated” with God : giving no cause 
at all for stumbling in anything, that the (ic. my) 
ministry be not exposed to reproach. Paul knows that 
there are critical and unfriendly eyes upon him, which would 
rejoice to see something in his conduct inconsistent with his 
profession ; he also knows the Christian ministry is a very 
honourable office, and must be jealously guarded from even 
the possibility of reproach. He is scrupulously careful so to 
live that the Corinthians will find no reason, in his conduct 
at any rate, for shaking off their obligation to accept his 
gospel. But not only, negatively, is he careful to avoid giving 
offence in anything (ynéevi), but, on the positive side he is 
equally earnest and careful to advance the cause of Christ, 
whose ambassador he is (v. 20), by every means in his power, 
‘in everything (rayri: he is as thorough on the positive as on 
the negative side) commending ourselves, as God’s min- 
isters should—not commending ourselves as God’s ministers 
(which would be daxdvove, accusative), but commending our- 
selves, as ministers (d:dKovor, nomin.) of God ought to commend 
themselves. The ministry and the minister must alike be 
above reproach : noblesse oblige. 

4. In proceeding to show the many ways in which he 
“commends” himself, Paul develops, with simple eloquence, 
a graphic sketch of the conditions under which and the spirit 
in which he does his apostolic work—a sketch which reminds 
us of the cognate description in iv. 8-11 (cf. 1 Cor. iv. 9-13), 
and which is more highly elaborated in xi. 22-33. The cir- 
cumstances of the work, the opposition, persecution, pain, 
hardships, and privations he had to encounter are dealt with 
in verses 4 and 5 in a series of phrases, each introduced by ér ; 
these were met in a spirit of patience and heroic steadfastness 
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5 In stripes, in imprisonments, in tumults, in 
labours, in watchings, in fastings ; 


(sropovh), Which is therefore appropriately mentioned first. It 
was by this that he commended his ministry, without this it 
would have been exposed to reproach (pwyn9, ver. 3). In 
much stedfastness; this idea governs the nine phrases that 
follow, which fall naturally into groups of three: (a) in tribu- 
lations (lit. crushings), in necessities, in distresses— 
words suggesting the pressure and constraint of circumstances, 
in virtue of which he was sometimes driven into a “narrow 
place.” ‘ The prevailing idea,” as Stanley says, “ is of pressure 
and confinement ; each stage being narrower than the one 
before, so that no room is left for movement or escape.” 

5. The next group (b) is more specific and definite ; in three 
graphic words we see how keen and cruel was the opposition 
Paul had to encounter, and what it cost to be an apostle. In 
Stripes, such as were administered to Paul and Silas at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 23), in imprisonments, such as he had 
also to endure at Philippi after the stripes (both these words 
occur together in Acts xvi. 23—‘‘ when they had laid many 
sivipes upon them, they cast them into prison”), in tumults, 
such as that stirred up against Paul and Barnabas at Antioch 
in Pisidia (Acts Xili. 50). dkxaracrasia has been understood 
of Paul’s unsettled life ; a certain colour is given to this ex- 
planation by the use of the verb dorarodmey in 1 Cor. iv. 11, 
which is coupled as here, with the idea of “ toil” (comi@pev, év 
kérowc) ; but the general usage of the noun in the New Testa- 
ment (confusion, as in 1 Cor. xiv. 33 ; tumult, as in Luke xxi. 9) 
is not favourable to this interpretation. 

As the second group (b) dealt with the sufferings Paul had to 
endure from determined opponents, the third (c) deals with the 
bodily hardships which he voluntarily took upon himself; in 
labours—hard work, perhaps manual (Acts xviii. 3) but more 
probably the reference is to al] the strenuous work the apostle 
undertook fer the gospel’s sake: in watchings, probably 
not vigils, but suggesting, in a large way, all the night-toil, 
which was involved for Paul in his ministry of the gospel (Acts 
XX. 3); in fastings. Though it has been argued on the basis 
of xi. 27 that a distinction must be drawn between fasting and 
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6 By pureness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, 
by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, 
7 By the word of truth, by the power of God, by 


hunger, and that in the passage before us voluntary fasting, as a 
self-imposed discipline, is intended, it is more probable that 
the word here (as probably also in xi. 27) is practically equiva- 
lent to “hunger.” Note that each of the nine nouns in all 
three groups is in the plural ; the implication is that these hard 
experiences were not isolated, but frequent and familiar. 

6, 7. The next eight phrases, like the preceding ten, are 
introduced by éy; but they are of a different nature. They 
indicate not the circumstances of his ministry, but its spirit. 
Those hardships, which would have crushed the life out of 
many a man, but furnished Paul with an opportunity to display 
the transcendent quality of his inner life. It is by this that 
he chiefly “ commends himself as a minister of God”—in his 
general inward purity, though there may not impossibly be a 
latent reference to his chastity—in this case there would be 
subtle rebuke of the moral laxity of the Corinthians; in his 
knowledge, peculiarly intimate and profound, of the gospel 
and the gracious will of God ; in the long-suffering which he 
manifested amid persecution and insult; in his gentle kind- 
ness; in the holy spirit, in love unfeigned, in the word 
of truth, in the power of God. The Twentieth Century New 
Testament neatly renders the last four phrases thus: “(We 
recommend ourselves also) by a spirit which is holy, a love 
which is sincere, a teaching which is true, and an energy 
which is divine.” But it may be doubted whether the words év 
rvevpare ayiy Ought not to be rendered “in the holy spirit.” 
Considering the preceding words, which express qualities of 
Paul’s own inner life, there is certainly a strong temptation to 
translate “by a holy spirit”—that is, his ministry was charac- 
terized by a holiness of spirit. But it is perhaps, on the whole, 
more natural to regard the holy spirit as the source of the 
moral qualities just enumerated, and in particular of the Jove 
unfeigned, the greatest of the virtues (1 Cor. xiii.) which imme- 
diately follows. There was no hypocrisy (4vvroxpiry) about 
Paul’s love: it was not a mask to hide other feelings. He 
commends himself “in the word of truth”; this has been 
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Ree ne, er 
the armour of righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left, 

8 By honour and dishonour, by evil report and 
good report : as deceivers, and ye? true; 


taken to mean “by speaking what is true” (cf. Twent. Cent. 
New Test. just quoted); but there is nothing in the grammar 
to keep it from meaning simply in the gospel: this is the word 
of truth, it is also the power of God. The latter phrase, how- 
ever (év dvvdpec Oecd), may refer to the power with which Paul 
proclaims his truth—a power which has its source in God. 

The eighteen phrases introduced by év now give place to 
three, prefaced by &d, which further illustrate the way in 
which Paul ‘“‘ commends” himself and his ministry—not only 
in hardships, not only by the inner quality of his life, but by 
means of (4) the weapons of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left. Paul’s Christian life is a struggle, 
a battle, and for this he needs armour—an idea much more 
fully elaborated in Eph. vi. 10-17. His weapons are weapons 
of righteousness, that is, supplied by righteousness, or perhaps 
consisting in righteousness. His good character (flowing, of 
course, from the holy spirit, ver. 6) is his equipment: it 
furnishes him with weapons offensive, like the sword and the 
spear, on the right hand, and defensive, like the shield, on the 
left. 

8. The da of the next two clauses has hardly the same 
sense as in the first clause; not so much “by means of,” 
but rather through, that is, amid, glory and dishonour, 
through evil and good repute, Paul commends himself 
and his ministry. “Whether men judge well of thee, or 


ill,’ says Thomas a Kempis, “thou art not on that account - 


other than thyself.” So whether men spoke well (cipnpia) 
of Paul or ill, he always commended himself as a minister 
of God. Their words were a criticism not of him but of 
themselves : they revealed not the truth about Paul, but their 
own attitude to the gospel. Through glory and dishonour, 
through good and evil repute, he went steadily on his way, 
commending his gospel by his patience and purity, by his 
fidelity and love unfeigned, by the righteousness which girded 
him on the right hand and on the left. 
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9 As unknown, and yet well known; as dying, 
_ and, behold, we live ; as chastened, and not killed. 
10 As sorrowful, yet alway ‘rejoicing; as poor, 


9, 10. The remaining clauses, which are seven in number, 
_ take an antithetic form, and are each introduced by de. 
_This group concludes the description of the way in which 
Paul and those like-minded with him commended themselves. 
Each of the clauses contrasts the appearance with the deeper 
reality. As deceivers—he had been charged with handling 
the word of God deceitfully (iv. 2, cf. ii. 17)—and yet true; as 
being, in the spiteful judgment of his opponents, unknown 
and obscure, “without proper credentials,’ and yet, as a 
matter of fact, well known, and acknowledged, among all 
true believers, by ‘the power of God” (ver. 7) which wrought 
and spoke (v. 20) so manifestly through him. As dying, 
and BEHOLD (cf. v. 17, vi. 2), far from dying we live 
(cf. Ps. cxviii. 17). We have already seen how the hazards 
of the apostle’s career turned his life literally into a continual 
process of dying (iv. ro, 11) even bringing him sometimes 
to the point of death (i. 8). He looked like (#¢) a man marked 
for death, and his enemies would have wished him dead, 
but, behold! he lives, by the virtue of the invincible “life 
of Jesus” which was in him (iv. 10). As being chastised, 
and yet not killed. His opponents may have pointed to 
his afflictions and hardships as proof that he was under the 
heavy hand of God. Paul does not deny the divine discipline 
(cf. xii. 21)—this is as real as the “dying” of the previous 
clause—but, in words suggested by Psalm cxviii. 18,—he 
maintains that “he is not being delivered over to death.” 
As being grieved not only in the estimation of his opponents, 
but in reality, yet rejoicing evermore; as paupers, yet 
enriching many; as having nothing, yet having firm 
(cxaréxovrec) possession of all things. It is the literal truth 
that Paul was “poor,” and “had nothing”; he even refused 
to avail himself of the support which he had a right to demand 
from the Corinthian church (1 Cor. ix. 12-18); yet in him 
there was a wealth of inner resource (cf. vv. 6, 7), and with 
these spiritual gifts he was able to enrich others. And though 
he had nothing, he yet held (caréyw stronger than éxw) all 
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yet making many rich; as having nothing, and ye 
possessing all things. . 


things: all things were his, for he was Christ’s (1 Cor. iii. 
22, 34). 


It is wonderful to watch the heights to which Paul gradually 
rises from the simple statement that, for the sake of his 
ministry, he is careful to “give no offence in anything.” 
From this modest and negative utterance he passes to the 
positive statement that he makes a point of commending 
himself in everything, as a minister of God should do. Then 
there flashes upon him his whole apostolic career, with its 
infinite variety of experience: he surveys it, in rapid and 
breathless eloquence, touching on the fierceness of the oppo- 
sition he had to encounter, and the keenness of the hardships 
he had to endure, then on the spirit in which he had encoun- 
tered, and endured, and achieved it all, then upon the 
paradoxes—death and life, impotence and power, sorrow and 
joy, poverty and wealth—which were so marvellously reconciled 
in his own person. He who had been put in prison after 
receiving many stripes, he who had suffered hunger and 
sleeplessness and hardship of every kind, is conscious that 
his life is, despite all seeming, one of power and triumph, 
and ends by describing himself as the possessor of all things. 
Truly here is one who has overcome the world. 

It is to be noted, too, that we owe this splendid statement 
of Paul’s apostolic career, in its outward and inward aspects, 
to his simple desire to show how he has sought to commend 
himself as a servant of God, and to preserve his ministry 
from reproach. In everything he commended that ministry. 
Every new experience, whether of persecution or hunger 
or calumny, gave him a fresh opportunity to show the patience, 
the purity, and the unfeigned love which inspired all his 
service of men in the gospel. This was his response to the 
reconciliation wrought out in Christ (v. 19)—that supreme 
exhibition of the “ grace of God,” which Paul assuredly had 
not “received in vain” (ver. 1). And upon all, whether, 
like Paul, ambassadors for Christ and preachers of the gospel 
or not, the same unfeigned and enthusiastic response is 
obligatory. 
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THE RESTORATION OF CONFIDENCE 
BETWEEN PAUL AND THE 
CORINTHIANS (vi. 11-vii. 16) 


tt O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 
our heart is enlarged, 


Paul’s Affectionate Appeal (vi. 11-13). 


In the passage we have just been considering, Paul had been 
led, almost insensibly, to open his heart with unusual fulness 
to the Corinthians. He had given them a real glimpse into 
the nature and the secret of his ministry; and he now appeals 
to them to treat him with the same candour, warmth, and open- 
heartedness as he had treated them. The strong and tender 
feeling by which he is moved, as he writes, comes out in his 
use of the very unusual personal address “ Corinthians”—the 
only occasion in the two epistles in which he addresses them 
by name (cf. Gal. iii. 1, Phil. iv. 15). 

11-13. Our mouth is open unto you, O Corinthians. 
The phrase is more than a synonym for “we have spoken to 
you”; in this context it suggests the great warmth and 
frankness with which the last paragraph had been written, 
and by which the apostle’s heart is still moved (note the 
perfect tense, avéyyev). A true man’s words are, of course, an 
index to his heart, for out of the heart the mouth speaketh : 
hence the ofen candid mouth has, as its counterpart, the large 
warm heari—our heart is enlarged, has been, so to speak, 
enlarged (perf. rex\drvyra) as he wrote the last paragraph ; 
not that he loves them any more dearly than he did—that 
would be impossible—but his emotion has broken forth into 
exuberant expression, and he takes the opportunity to assure 
them of the great place they have in his heart. His converts 
are always in his heart (vii. 3, cf. Phil. i. 7); he assures them 
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pe gi So ee ee ra 


12 Ye are not straitened in us, but ye are straitened 


in your own bowels. 
13 Now for a recompense in the same, (I speak as 
unto my children,) be ye also enlarged. 


that they have plenty of room there—his is a large broad heart. 
And if there is any sense of constraint in their relations with 
him, they may rest assured that it is altogether on their 
side, and not at all on his. For it is not in us that you 
are cramped, it is in your own hearts, in your own 
affections, that you are cramped; my heart is broad, it is 
yours that is narrow (orevoxwpeicbe), and sO warm, generous, 
and affectionate a nature as Paul’s is hurt when its candour 
is received with reserve or suspicion. He expects from them 
the same (rv abr}y) openness which he has shown them: 
it is his due (avryucOiar), especially as they stand to him as 
children (réxvoc) to a father. ry airiy aytyuobiay, a sort of 
accusative of the remoter object, combines the ideas of “in 
the same way” and “by way of recompense”—he expects 
to be rewarded with the same affection as he has shown them. 
Now recompense me similarly—I speak as to children 
from whom I, as a father, have the right to expect this 
recompense—by YOUR (kai ipeic) enlargement (of heart) 
(literally, ‘“‘in the same way, as compensation, be ye also 
enlarged”). The repetition of the verb enlarge is very effective : 
in his heart there is room for them, in theirs there ought also 
(xaé) to be room for him. Nor is this unreasonable, it is no 
unjust or heavy burden that he lays upon them. He is not 


their tyrant (cf. i. 24) but their father, and asks no more from — 


them than that candour and love which, as his children, they 
should be glad to give. 


These few brief words show how human and friendly the 
apostle was, how deeply pained he was by misunderstanding 
and reserve on the part of those whom he loved, and how 
sorely he hungered for their affection. He gave them a great 
place in his own heart, and he could not bear to have but 
a little place in theirs. He needed from others the affection 
which he lavished upon others. 


a 
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Se SE a a 

14 Be ye not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers ; for what fellowship hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness? and what communion hath light 
with darkness? 


The Duty of Separation from Anti-christian Influences 
(vi. 14-vii. 1). 


The least critical reader can hardly fail to be surprised by 
this paragraph in its present context. Its theme is the duty 
of the Corinthians to separate themselves from the unclean 
heathen influences by which they are surrounded. But imme- 
diately before Paul has been earnestly pleading for a larger place 
in the affections of the Corinthians, and in the paragraph 
that follows (vii. 2 ff.) this general thought is continued, and 
the opening metaphor is thoroughly cognate to those in verses 
11-13 (“ make room for us”). Even if the passage vi. 14-vii. 1 
be Paul’s, it is difficult to suppose that, interrupting as it does 
the continuity of the context on both sides, this was its original 
place. But let us first examine the passage more closely. 

' 14. Do not become unevenly yoked with unbelievers. 
The present tense (yiverOe) and the use of the word become 
instead of be, yields a much more graphic sense than that 
supplied by the English versions—‘do not let yourselves 
become entangled with incongruous alliances.” The abrupt- 
ness of this sudden injunction is very striking, and, in the 
context, exceedingly difficult to explain. It is just possible 
that there may be a backward glance at vi. 1, in which the 
apostle had entreated his converts to see that they did not 
receive the grace of God in vain: this would happen if they 
deliberately allied themselves with their heathen neighbours. 
The word Erepo{vyotvrec, yoked with one of another and 
different kind, recalls Leviticus xix. 19 (the more so as there 
is a direct quotation from Lev. in ver. 16)—‘ Thou shalt not 
let thy cattle gender with a diverse kind,’ where the Septuagint 
uses the corresponding adjective érepofiyy ; the idea of the 
verse, though not its language, recalls Deuteronomy xxii. 10 
“ Thou shalt not plough with an ox and an ass together.” The 
&moro, unbelievers, are the heathen who do not believe the 
Christian gospel; for a Christian to be associated with them 
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1s And what concord hath Christ with Belial? or 
what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? 

16 And what agreement hath the temple of God 
with idols? for ye are the temple of the living God ; 


would be an incongruity of the same sort as when animals 
of different kinds are yoked together. No specific alliance 
is suggested by the passage. In 1 Cor. v.10, vii. 12, X. 27, 
it is admitted that in Corinth the breach with heathen society 
could not be absolute ; and this passage has consequently been 
interpreted as an injunction to avoid deliberate association with 
heathenism,—such, for example, as would be involved in marry- 
ing a heathen woman, or in taking part in heathen sacrificial 
meals, say at club-meetings. On the other hand, verse 17 seems 
to imply that the breach with heathen society must be absolute. 

14-16. There follows a series of five questions, in which 
the great contrasts of the moral life are rhetorically stated 
with much power and variety. For what partnership has 
righteousness and lawlessness? Sin is defined in 1 John 
_ iii. 4 aS dyvopia, lawlessness, disregard of the divine law, a 
disregard which often expresses itself practically as “ unclean- 
ness” (Rom vi. 19, axaOapcia; cf. here ver. 17, axaGdprov, 
primarily ceremonial, but also moral uncleanness). The 
Christian’s life is clean, moral, righteous. Or what com- 
munion is there between the light in which the Christian 
walks, and the darkness in which wnbelievers live, and which, 
being evil, they love? These abstract expressions are now 
replaced by concrete ; the principles of good and evil, light 
and darkness, are embodied in persons, most conspicuously in 


the two great protagonists of the moral struggle—Christ and 


Satan, here called Belial, or rather Beliar (by a not unexampled 
change of /forr). And what harmony has Christ with 
Belial? The original meaning of the word Belial is obscure. 
In the Greek version of the Old Testament, it is never ren- 
dered by a proper noun, always by some common noun: Psalm 


Xviii. 4, 5, however, makes it probable that Belial was originally 


conceived personally (as in our passage)—apparently as a god 
of death or of the underworld. He is regarded here as the 
great antagonist of Christ. The contrast between the two 
great leaders, Christ and Belial, now passes into a contrast 


| 
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as God hath said, I will dwell in ¢hem, and walk in 
them; and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people. 

17 Wherefore come out from among them, and be 


between their human representatives, the believer and 
the unbeliever: or what portion has a believer with 
an unbeliever? what do they share in common? 
Nothing. And what agreement has the (rather than a) 
temple of God with idols? The moment the idol appears 
in the temple, it ceases to be a temple of God ; the lifeless idol 
and the living ({évroc) God are incompatible. The holiness of 
the temple must be maintained ; then he clinches his argument 
by adding “we are the temple,” it is therefore our holiness that 
must be maintained and preserved from pollution. 

16-17. For WE (iecic) Christians are the temple of the 
LIVING God; the position of Zéyroc (living) shows that an 
emphatic contrast is suggested with the lifeless idols. Some 
MSS. (followed by A.V.) read tpeic . . . gore (you are); cf. 1 
Cor. iii. 16 for the same idea, and 1 Cor. vi. 19, where impurity 
desecrates the temple of the body. The Christian church is the 
true temple of God ; in it God dwells, it must therefore be holy 
as He is holy. This point is now elaborated by several apposite 
quotations from different parts of the Old Testament, and into 
the ancient words a richer meaning is poured than that which 
they originally contained. The quotations are separated by 
introductory formulae, “God said,” “ saith the Lord Almighty,” 
etc. As God said (that), ‘‘ I will dwell in them and walk 
in them, and I will be their God and they shall be my 
people.”’ This is a quotation from Lev. xxvi. (11) 12 (affected 
perhaps slightly by Ezek. xxxvii. 27), according to which 
Jehovah is to dwell among His people on condition of obedi- 
ence ; but characteristically His presence is locally associated 
with the tabernacle. In the use made of the quotation, this 
local limitation falls away. Wherefore, that is, because the 
people must be holy, as their God is holy, ‘‘ Come out from 
among them, and separate yourselves,’ saith the Lord, 
and touch no unclean thing at all (notice present, érrecbe). 
This is a free citation of Isaiah lii. 11, in which the prophet 
appeals to the people, more particularly to the priests as those 
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ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing ; and I will receive you. 

18 And will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. 


‘who bear the vessels of Jehovah,” to go forth from Babylon, 
being careful to preserve their sanctity from pollution by 
contact with ceremonially unclean things. Here again the scope 
of the quotation is widened; it is an appeal to abandon all 
heathen associations, and to preserve themselves from moral 
uncleanness. The decisiveness of the departure (éé\@are) and 
of the rupture with their polluted environment (agop.) is well 
suggested by the aorist, just as the present (aérreofe) brings out 
the continual avoidance of contact with unclean things. 

17, 18. But the divine life is not a privation and a negation. 
If there is a call to separate ourselves from one fellowship, there 
is also a promise that we shall be adopted into another: and I 
will receive you—to sonship, as the next clause shows. 
These words might be a loose reproduction of the idea in 
Isaiah lii. 12, but it is more probable that they are a reminis- 
cence of Ezekiel xx. 34, where, in the Septuagint, the very 
same words occur (“I will welcome you out of the countries, 
wherein ye are scattered”). And I will be to you a father, 
and as for you (ipeic) ye shall be to me sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty. This passage is 
modelled on 2 Sam. vii. 14. There it is a divine promise 
concerning the offspring of David (“I will be his father, and 
he shall be my son”); here it is widened to include all 
believers (ver. 15) who make an absolute break with heathendom 


—men and women alike: the addition of and daughters (cf. 


Isaiah xliii. 6) shows how wide is the sweep of this new society, 
whose members are brethren and sisters, and whose father is 
God. The concluding words “ saith the Lord Almighty” (= 


“the Lord of Hosts” of the Old Testament), are used in 2 Sam. 


vii. 8 to introduce the speech from which the last quotation is 


taken. Coming at the end of this great series of promises, they 


make a very powerful impression. God is the Lord Almighty, 
and Lord of Hosts, and the infinite resources of which He is 
master are a sufficient guarantee for the fulfilment of the 
promises, daring as they are. 
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Sentence 


CHAPTER VII 


1 Havine therefore these promises, dearly beloved, 


. let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 


and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 


1. If God has called men to separation, he has also 
pledged Himself to be their Father, and has called them into 
a glorious fellowship with His other sons and daughters. The 
writer’s heart is deeply moved, as he thinks of the wonder of 
those promises ; in the strength of them, it should surely be no 
hard thing to shake oneself definitely free, once and for all, 
from all polluting associations, and to move steadily and 
unreluctantly on in the path of holiness. Seeing then, 
beloved (for the tender word, cf. above ver. 11, ‘‘ Corinthians ”’) 
that we have promises like THESE (raitrac emphatic) let 
us cleanse ourselves—it is worthy of note that the writer, 
as a Christian brother, includes himself in his exhortation— 
from every pollution of flesh and spirit, carrying holi- 
ness to completion in the fear of God. As before (see 
vi. 17) the decisive breach with the things that pollute is 
suggestively expressed by the aorist (caapiowpev), and the long 
continuity of the process of sanctification is brought out by the 
present (émirehovrrec). The moral life is positive as well as 
negative. It demands not only a cleansing from pollution, but 
the ceaseless practice of holiness ; and this effort, alike on its 
negative and its positive side, can only be effectively made in 
the atmosphere of the fear of God (cf. v. 1). 


The genuineness of this whole passage has been frequently 


‘and seriously contested. As we have already seen, it can 


scarcely be denied that it breaks into the context in a rather 
inexplicable way. It is also maintained that the rhetorical 
accumulation of practically synonymous phrases in verses 14, 
15, is quite unlike Paul ; still more serious is the objection that 
the injunction to the Corinthians in vii. 1 to cleanse themselves 
from every pollution of flesh and spirit is not in the manner of 
Paul. “In other places,” says Bousset (who, however, in spite 
of the difficulties, decides on the whole for the Pauline author- 
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ship of the section), “where Paul names flesh and spirit 


together, he understands by flesh the radically sinful sensuous- 
ness, which therefore, in the strict sense, can not be cleansed 
from pollution ; and by spirit the divine spirit, which is not 
exposed to the danger of pollution.” Professor Denney seems 
to hit the truth, when he says that though those words 
“ undoubtedly tend to become technical in his mind, yet words 
so universally and so vaguely used could never become simply 


technical. If any contemporary of Paul could have written, 


‘let us!cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh and spirit,’ 
then Paul himself could have written it” (Expositors Bible, 2 
Corinthians, p. 239). 


Every candid scholar feels that the difficulties of the passage 


are serious, but they do not seem to be so overwhelming as to 


preclude altogether the possibility of a Pauline origin. The 


difference in theme between this and the surrounding context 
could be explained by assuming that Paul had been interrupted 
when he had finished ver. 13, and that something had happened 
before he resumed his letter which made the introduction of 
such an appeal apposite. Or he may have added this passage 


for a similar reason, after re-reading his completed letter. It — 


has also been acutely suggested that this passage may have been 
a fragment of the letter alluded to in 1 Cor. v. 9. Probably the 
real truth will never be known. 


Whether Paul’s or not, the passage sets before us some of — 


the fundamental truths of the Bible. One is the infinite differ- 
ence between good and evil, and the impossibility of com- 


promise. On this point the teaching of the Bible is very stern” 
and unmistakable. As in the first Psalm, there are only two — 


classes, the righteous and the wicked ; and the infinite differ- 


ence in their characters will be matched by an infinite difference — 


in their destinies (Ps. i. 6). The man who thinks he is neutral 
is really on the wrong side. As Martineau has said, “ At first 
sight, nothing can well appear more unnatural and defiant of all 


fact than this classification [of men into good and bad, friends — 


and enemies of God]. The moment you attempt to apply it to 
actual persons, and to walk through the world parting, as you 
go, the sheep from the goats, you perceive how little it answers 
to any apparent reality, and how shocking the effect would be 
of running it sharply through life.” Yet, as he points out, this 


is a doctrine ‘“ which has had the most powerful hold of minds — 


~, 
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2 Receive us; we have wronged no man, we have 


corrupted no man, we have defrauded no man. 


capacious, philosophical, harmonious, devout, and has rarely 
failed to throw its awful shadow across the holiest souls.” The 
difficulty is resolved when we turn “from the outward to the 
inward look of moral evil.” It would be impossible to imagine 
any kind of compromise between the two great antagonists in 
this awful struggle—“ what harmony has Christ with Belial ?” 
And compromise ought to be just as inconceivable between 
their human representatives, “the believer and the unbeliever.” 
The supreme duty is to “ come out from among them”: he who 
does not do this, remains with them, and is therefore in 
practice, whatever he may be in profession, on their side. 

But to those who separate, the reward is exceeding great. 
They “go out” from Babylon, from heathenism, from evil 
associations, of whatever kind they be; but they enter into a 
divine and gracious fellowship, into the heavenly family, into the 
house of God. The contaminating associations are replaced by 
pure and uplifting relationships, in which it becomes increas- 


_. ingly easy to advance on the path of holiness. The fear of God 


is the atmosphere in which the whole life is bathed; and the 
separation is rewarded with an eternal weight of glory. 


Paul's Affectionale Appeal and Confession (vii. 2-4). 


2. However the previous section (vi. 14-viil. 1) is to be ex- 
plained, it is obvious that this paragraph continues the thought 
and even the imagery of vi. 11-13. There he had pled that 
whatever constraint may have existed between the Corinthians 
and him, it had been altogether on their side, not on his. 
There was room, ample room, in his heart for them; and he 
pled with them to accord him a similar place in their hearts. 
In the same strain he now continues; make room for us in 
your heart. He deserves this, for he has not wronged any 
one of them (oidéva) in any way—a very modest claim for the 
apostle to make, who had spent his strength and risked his 


‘life for the gospel’s sake. We wronged nobody, we cor- 


rupted (or destroyed) nobody, we took advantage of nobody. 
These accusations had been made against Paul (cf. xii. 17-19), 
and the energy with which he repudiates the charge is power- 
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before, that ye are in our hearts to die and live with you. 


fully suggested by these abrupt sentences, with the threefold 


repetition of ovdéva (no one): not a man has he wronged or — 
imposed upon. It is difficult to determine precisely what — 
concrete meaning is to be attached to the words wrong and — 


destroy (or corrupt)—it is very improbable that there is any 
allusion to corruption through false doctrine. It is more likely 
that these more general words are to be explained by the more 


specific rdeovexrety (to take advantage of), which may well have — 


reference to Paul’s earnestness in securing money collections 
for the Judzan churches (cf. viii., ix.) ; the disaffected may have 


characterized this as extortion (cf. xii. 16,17). “‘In many ways © 


unknown to us,” says Meyer, “the apostle and his fellow- 
workers might be charged with thus ruining others. How easily 
might the severity of his moral demands, his strictness in 
punishing, his zeal in collecting money, his habit of lodging 
with members of the churches, be vilified by malicious and 
misguided persons !” 

3. Pleading as he is fora place in the heart of the Corinthians, 
Paul is scrupulously careful to avoid anything that may seem 
like harshness or censure: so he adds, It is not to condemn 
you (lit. not with a view to condemnation) that I speak—the 
warmth of his previous words (vi. 11-13) ought already to have 
convinced them on that score—for I have said before—in 
vi. I1, 12—that you are in our hearts (cf. Phil. i. 7) to die 
and live together. The general sense is plain—Paul is indi- 
cating the profound intimacy which subsists between himself 
and them—but the precise reference is not so plain. Does 
Paul mean that he is ready to live and die with them, or they 
with him? In strict grammar, the latter explanation would 
seem the more plausible, as you is the subject of the sentence. 
Paul.really means, however, that he has them in his heart, 
and the concluding phrase may easily mean, that he would 
be willing to live or die with them. On the whole this is 
perhaps the more appropriate. The ambiguity of the Greek 
phrase might be thus reproduced in English : “You are in our 
hearts, so that we are one (avy) in life and death.” Or rather 
death and life, for it is significant that death comes first. This 
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4 Great zs my boldness of speech toward you, 
great zs my glorying of you: I am filled with comfort, 
I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. 

5 For, when we were come into Macedonia, our 


_ may be because Paul regards his life as a continual process of 
_ dying (cf. iv. 11, vi. 9)—his dying is a more prominent fact than 
his living. .It has also been suggested, with less probability, 
that the dying precedes the living, because the reference is to 
_ dying with Christ in faith, in order to live with Him (cf. v. 15). 
4- The affectionate nature of Paul shines through his eager 
words. He is in no mood to condemn the Corinthians (ver. 3). 
He is proud of them, he boasts of them: their conduct in the 
_ matter he is now about to discuss has not only comforted him, 
_ it has made him very happy. Notice the rhythm into which 
his sentences fall (ro\dAH po . ae TOAAH por... ; remdhpw pa 
. . + treprepocevopa). Great is my confidence in (lit. in 
_ relation to, rpéc) you (in such a context rappnoia can hardly 
_ mean “liberty of speech ”); and his confidence is not ashamed 
_ to express itselfi—great is my boasting on your behalf. 
I am filled (was then, and am still: pref.) with comfort, 
_ and not only with comfort, but with abounding joy, I experi- 
- ence an overflowing joy, amid all this affliction of ours. 
_ The transition from the first pers. plur. (ver. 2) to the sing. in 
3, 4 suggests that we have here a peculiarly intimate and 
- personal confession of feeling. The occasion of this comfort 
_ and happiness becomes clear in the next paragraph. 


Titus and His Comforting News (vii. 5-12). 

Paul now writes with great interest and particularity of the 
_ “distress” to which he has just alluded, and of the manner 
in which he has been comforted. He was anxious about his 
converts, especially anxious about the impression made upon 
_ them by his letter dealing with the case of the incestuous man. 
It had certainly vexed them, but had it done more? had it 
borne fruit? On all these points his mind had been put at 
rest by the coming of Titus, who brought news very much 
more reassuring than Paul had dared to expect. 

5. In ii. 12, 13, we were informed of the restless anxiety by 
which Paul was consumed at Troas, where he had been dis- 
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flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on every side; ; 
without weve fightings, within weve fears. 

6 N evertieleas God, that comforteth those that are 
cast down, comforted us by the coming of Titus ; 


appointed at not finding Titus. With this restlessness in his 
heart, he had started for Macedonia, and there it was only 
relieved by the coming of Titus—or, as Paul puts it, God 
comforted him by the coming of Titus. For, not tity in 
Troas (ii. 12), but also after we had come to Macedonia 
and were again among Christian friends and churches, even 
then our flesh (i.e. “ our poor human nature”) had no rest 
(the perfect, Zexnxev, vividly expresses the continuity of the 
unrest, up to that moment: the aorist, écxev, is also read by 
some MSS.). In ii. 13, it is his spirit that is said to have had no 
rest, here his flesh: there is little practical difference between 
the two statements, except that the former is more inner than 
the latter. Flesh suggests human nature, on the side of its 
weakness and frailty. But in every direction (we were) 
afflicted: the distress was both external and inward—battles 
without against adversaries, of whom so earnest and daring 
a man would have no lack, and fears within—fears for the 
spiritual condition of his converts, for their attitude towards 
his letter, etc. These abrupt pairs of words, without verb or 
connecting particle, are very impressive. 

6. But his distress was relieved by the coming of Titus, and 
the coming of Titus was itself the gift of God. It was no 
accident, but a divine providence, a divine consolation. The 
real comforter was not Titus, but God. The opening passage 
in the epistle (i. 3 ff.) had dwelt much upon the diving con- 
solation experienced by the apostle in all his affliction, and 
the passage we are now considering furnishes us with a vivid 
concrete instance of it; for He who comforts the downcast 
(this, rather than Jowly, humble, is the meaning of rarevode 
here)—no less than GOD Himself—comforted us by the 
coming of Titus: strictly in (év), the coming was the element 
in which the consolation was manifested: the word (mapoveia) 
is the same as that used for the coming (presence) of Christ. 
But how much the coming of Titus meant to Paul at this 
juncture, and how directly he regarded it as an expression 
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7 And not by his coming only, but by the con- 


_solation whereby he was comforted in you, when he 


told us your earnest desire, your mourning, your 
fervent mind toward me; so that I rejoiced the 
more. 

8 For though I made you sorry with a letter, I do 
not repent, though I didsrepent: for I perceive that 


of the divine goodness to him, we have already seen in ii. 14 ff. 
where the very thought of it inspires him to a sudden burst 
of grateful praise. 

7- But it was not merely the sight of Titus’ face that com- 
forted him, welcome though that would be, but the reassuring 
message which Titus brought of the Corinthian situation—of their 
penitent grief, of their zealous interest in Paul and their fidelity 
to his instructions. And God comforted us not by his 
coming only, but also by the comfort which he himself 
received from you (lit. “the comfort with which he was 
comforted in respect of you, in your case”). Titus passes 
on to Paul the comfort which he had himself experienced 
when he saw the changed spiritual condition of the Corinthian 
church. Titus’ news comforted Paul, as he told us the story 
(pres. ptc. avayyé\\wv) of YOUR longing ,to see me, of 
YOUR mourning at the irregularities in the church and 
at your toleration of the offender (cf. 1 Cor. v.) and of YOUR 
zeal on my behalf, your earnest desire to obey me and 
maintain my authority: so that, by the story Titus had to 
tell me, I was made (even) more glad than by his mere 
visit, glad as that made me. Yow (bpor) thrice repeated, is in 
latent contrast to the desire, sorrow and zeal which Paul 
had shown on their behalf. A response is now forthcoming 
from them. 

8. Paul now reverts definitely and explicitly to the subject 
of the letter (apparently 1 Corinthians; and, for the specific 
incident, cf. 1 Cor. v.), which he had reason to fear might have 
merely vexed the Corinthian church, without producing the 
spiritual results which he intended it to produce. For, though 
I grieved you in the letter which I wrote—the first epistle 
certainly contains some severe writing, which may well have 
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the same epistle hath made you sorry, though z# were 
but for a season. 

9 Now I rejoice, not that ye were made sorry, but 
that ye sorrowed to repentance: for ye were made 
sorry after a godly manner, that ye might receive 
damage by us in nothing. 


humiliated and grieved the proud Corinthians—I do not regret 
it. A.V. takes the next clause ci cai perepedouny with this one 
—"TI do not repent, though I did repent.” It seems much 
better with Amer. R.V. to take it with the following clause, where 
it makes a telling contrast to viv yaipw, “now I am glad.” 
Though I WAS inclined to regret it (this appears to be 
the delicate shade of meaning implied by the imperfect tense) 
—for, he adds parenthetically, I see, from the news Titus 
has brought me, that that letter grieved you, though but 
for a season—NOW that I know the whole truth, I 
am glad (yaipw, cf. yapHva, ver. 7). The reading in ver. 8 
is uncertain, but the general sense is not affected. Some MSS. 
(followed by Westcott and Hort) omit yap after B\érw—simply 
“T see that . . .” Westcott and Hort go further and suggest 
that Brérw is “ probably a primitive error” for BAéxwy (partic.) 
—though I repented, seeing that that letter grieved you.” 
But the impression created by the parenthesis of the ordinary 
text is much more lively. 

g. Of course Paul is not glad that they were grieved: to 
one who in life and death was one with his converts (ver. 3), 
the grief of his converts would be a grief to him. It is the 
fact that their grief bears spiritual fruit, and issues in (cic) a 
change of mental (ueravoay) and spiritual attitude, that rejoices 
his heart. I am glad not because you were grieved, but 
because your grief issued in repentance. Their grief 
was not barren, but fruitful, because it took God into account, 
it was in accordance with the divine will, it considered the 
situation in relation to God (cara Oedv): for you were grieved 
in a godly manner, that in no respect might you suffer 
loss, in particular, in regard to your salvation (ver. 10) from 
us. Again we find the same modest understatement as in 
ver. 2. The divine object (iva) of their godly sorrow Paul 
represents as that they might suffer no loss from him, such 
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10 For godly sorrow worketh repentance to salva- 


_ tion not to be repented of: but the sorrow of the 
_ world worketh death. 


as they would have suffered had their sorrow been of a worldly 
nature : in point of fact, not only no loss, but the profoundest 
gain—as he proceeds to show in verses 10, 11:—had come to 
them through Paul and his stern and candid letter. 

to. He now contrasts the sorrow which they felt, blessedly 
issuing as it did in repentance and salvation, with that other 
sorrow, which he had feared was all they felt—that spiritually 
barren sorrow, which issues in despair and death. For godly 
grief—the sorrow which relates itself to God—works, effects, 
repentance which issues in (cic) salvation that is not to 
be regretted. It is very difficult to say whether the last 
adjective (aperayédyrov) should be taken with the word repent- 
ance or salvation: so far as the order of the words is concerned, 
either would be possible and normal to Greek usage. A.V. 
suggests a play upon the words which is very familiar in Greek 
— repentance to salvation not to be repented of ”—apparently 
a repentance which would never need to be repented of. But 
this play is not suggested by the Greek, which uses two different 
words—perdvoay, dperapédnrov. On the other hand, “not to 
be repented of” might seem a somewhat tame epithet to apply 
to salvation; but such understatements are common and 
frequently expressive—cf. ‘‘a citizen of no mean city,”—hence 
a salvation which no one will ever regret having attained, how- 
ever hard to reach, and however dearly bought (see citation in 
Alford). On the whole, however, it seems more appropriate 
to connect the adjective with the word “repentance.” But 
the grief of the world works out, results in, death. The 
grief of the world is such as is felt by those who belong to 
the world, and not to the kingdom of God—grief in which 
the thought of God is not present, grief which is not cara Oedy, 
which .has no relation to God, grief which thinks only of 
its own humiliation, and which is not accepted as discipline 
(xii. 21) and as a means of spiritual progress. Such grief, 


having no outlook upon God and hope, can only consume, 


wither, deaden the soul, bring it to despair and death : salvation 
is impossible. 
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11 For behold this selfsame thing, that ye sorrowed 
after a godly sort, what carefulness it wrought in you, © 
yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, what indigna- 
tion, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement desire, yea, 
what zeal, yea, what revenge! In all thongs ye have 
approved yourselves to be clear in this matter. 

12 Wherefore, though I wrote unto you, I did z# 


11. In corroboration of what he has just said about the 
effect of godly grief, he appeals to their own recent experience. 
It was this very thing (avré rovro) and not something else, that 
produced the marvellous change in the Corinthians which he 
proceeds to describe in detail. For see !—they cannot deny 
the evidence of their own eyes—this very thing, your godly 
grief, I mean—what earnestness it wrought for you, so 
unlike your previous indifference; nay, not only earnestness, 
bui (Aa) also what self-vindication, as you maintained your 
innocence before Titus, in the matter of the transgressor 
{1 Cor. v.): nay, not only self-vindication, but indignation 
at the transgressor; nay, not only indignation, but alarm, 
lest, if the situation should not improve, “I should come with 
a rod” (i Cor. iv. 21); may, not only alarm, but longing for 
me to come; nay, not only longing for me, but zeal against 
the offender ; nay, a zeal which was not a mere unproductive 
emotion, bui which expressed itself in the infliction of just 
punishment. With characteristic generosity Paul here says 
nothing of their former indifference (1 Cor. v. 2, 6) to their 
brother’s disgrace, which had pained him so much, and evoked 
from him some very stern words: there had at least been no 
posiitve participation on their part, and Paul, in the exuberance 
of his joy at their fruitful repentance, is content to say that 
they have “approved themselves in everything.” In every- 
thing you commended yourselves, and showed yourselves 
to be pure in the matter—the disgraceful matter to which 
Paul does not wish to allude more specifically (rg xpéypart). 

12. Paul admirably concludes (apa) this description of the 
effect of his letter upon the Corinthians with the assertion that 
the real object of that letter was that they might learn how 
much they cared for him. They did not properly know this 
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not for his cause that had done the wrong, nor 

for his cause that suffered wrong, but that our care 

for you in the sight of God might appear unto you. 
13 Therefore we were comforted in your comfort : 


till their practical response to his letter had revealed (gave- 
pwOijvac) it to them. Certainly one of the objects of that letter 
had been to have the “wrong-doer” solemnly condemned 
(1 Cor. v. 3-5), but this was for the church’s sake (1 Cor. v. 7) 
as well as for his own: the great object of the letter, however, 
designed by Providence if not by Paul, could only be read 
in the sequel, which revealed in them an earnest loyalty to 
him deeper than they had dreamed of. So then, though I 
did write to you (it was) not for the sake of the incestuous 
man that did the wrong, nor yet for the sake of him, 
the father, that suffered the wrong, but that your earnest- 
ness on our behalf might be made plain among you 
(xpdc, not “fo you”) in the sight of God, in whose presence, 
when men are conscious of it, only sincere conduct is possible 
(iv. 2). Some MSS. (followed by A.V.) read rv omovdjy hyo 
Thy bxép ipoy, “our care for you.” This is commonplace ; 
the other is much more subtle and delicate, and quite in the 
skilful conciliatory vein that runs through the whole paragraph. 
That is why we have been comforted, because the object 
of the letter, as just defined, has been attained. 


The Foy of Titus at the News He Brought (vii. 13-16). 


The news of the changed situation in Corinth, which had 
so comforted and gladdened Paul (vv. 6, 7) had been brought 
to him by Titus: in a few additional words he lets the Corin- 
thians feel how much that news had meant to Titus, as well 
as to himself. Titus, too, had been refreshed and cheered 
by what he had seen in Corinth, and his heart went out to the 
people, as he thought of the welcome they had extended to 
him. It was the more important for Paul to reassure the 
Corinthians of the great place they had in the heart of Titus, 
as he was returning to Corinth in connection with the collection 
to be discussed in the next two chapters (viii. 6, 16, 23). 

13. Paul has just spoken of the comfort he had experienced at 
the successful issue of his letter. But there was more than com- 
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yea, and exceedingly the more joyed we for the 
joy of Titus, because his spirit was refreshed by 
you all. 

14 For if I have boasted any thing to him of you, 
I am not ashamed ; but as we spake all things to you 
in truth, even so our boasting, which I made before 
Titus, is found a truth. 


fort, there was delight. Paul rejoiced with those who rejoiced, 
and the manifest happiness of Titus, as he came back with his 
good news, had provoked Paul also to happiness, indeed 
to a transport which he can only describe by the somewhat 
unusual device of two comparative adverbs (repiccortpwe 
paddov). And in addition to (or possibly simply im) our 
comfort, we were made the more exceedingly glad by 
the gladness of Titus—his gladness being because re- 
freshment (dvaréravrae comes first, and is emphatic) has 
come to his spirit from all of you (azé, from : they are the 
source of the refreshing). Titus may well have started for 
Corinth with misgivings, but he found there a reception as 
unanimous (ravrwy) as it was surprising. It is his spirit that 
was refreshed, just as it was Paul’s spirit (ii. 13 ; flesh, vii. 5) that 
was troubled. 

14. Despite the strained relations between Paul and the 
Corinthians—on their part at least, though not on his (vi. 11-13) 
—he yet believed in them, and was not afraid even to boastof them 
to Titus—(cf. ix. 2, where he boasts of their liberality). Paul’s 
confidence may have helped to allay Titus’s misgivings, when he 
started ; and Paul relates here with evident pleasure that his 
confidence in the Corinthians had been more than justified by 
their treatment of his emissary. He had spoken the truth, as 
indeed he always speaks the truth. For if I have made any 
boast to him about you, I was not ashamed—you showed 
the qualities which I had told Titus you would show. On the 
contrary, so far from having any occasion to be ashamed, this 
boasting of mine about you (some MSS. read tpé»—this 
boasting about you) before Titus proved true, just as all my 
words to you were true. The apostle cannot help glancing 
here at the charge of ambiguity and insincerity, which seems to 
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15 And his inward affection is more abundant 
toward you, whilst he remembereth the obedience of 
an all, how with fear and trembling ye received 

im. 

16 I rejoice therefore that I have confidence in you 

in all ¢hengs. 


have vexed him deeply (i. 16-18, ii. 17, iv. 2). He had spoken 
the truth about them—Titus can certify to that: he gently 
reminds them that all his words fo them (the reference is not to 
his teaching) were just as true as his commendation of them. 

15, 16. And Titus isashappyasI am. His heart (er\dyxva, 
ef. vi. 12) goes out to (lit. is towards) you the more 
abundantly, as he recalls the obedience of you all (to 
the message sent by Paul)—how with fear and trembling 
you welcomed him. These words might be taken literally, 
as the message was a stern one, involving a solemn condemna- 
tion of the evil-doer (1 Cor. v. 3-5); but they may imply no 
more than that high and scrupulous seriousness with which the 
relations between a people and its minister (or, as here, his 
representative) should be sustained. Here, as before (ver. 13) 
the respect and welcome offered by the Corinthians to Titus are 
unanimous (xdyrwy), and, for the moment, Paul’s cup of happiness 
is full: I am glad that in every respect I am of good 
confidence through you—not “ Iam confident in you,” but “I 
am confident, courageous, and this feeling of mine reposes in 
(é) you—you are the source of my confidence.” Courage was 
one of Paul’s watchwords (v. 6, 8), and he pays his Corinthian 
converts a great compliment in regarding them as the inspiration 
of his confidence. Stanley gives the sense well—‘I am bold 
through your encouragement.” 


This whole chapter (together with vi. 11-13) is an interesting 
revelation of Paul’s large humanity, and of his great capacity for, 
and need of, friendship. The joy that shines upon the face of 
Titus is reflected upon the face of Paul. He is comforted by 
the sight of him (ver. 6); he is made happy by the story he 
brings of the fine Christian feeling displayed by his distant 
Corinthian friends. He cannot bear to think that there is any 
misunderstanding or estrangement ; it is a deep necessity of his 
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nature that they make room for him in their hearts (wer. 2) ; they 
are in his heart for life and death (ver. 3). 
And though their errors had been neither few nor trival, he 


tension was keen; and he speaks of them to his friend Titus 
with pride, knowing that his confidence in them will not be put 
to shame. He is vexed when they are vexed; but he is too 


It is his duty to write a letter which will grieve them, 
but he writes it, in the faith that it will 

better mind ; and he can hardly fimd words 
consolation pr the happiness with which 
flooded at the news of their Christian reception 
their obedience to his message. The words comfort and joy 
chase each other throughout the paragraph One can feel the 
passion of the friend and the orator beating behind the swift 
and breathless references to their longing, their tears, their zeal, 
their earnestness, their self-vindication, their indignation, their 
terror. They are the impassioned words of one who loved the 
men to whom he preached, of one who felt that he was indebted — 
to them for no small measure of his happiness and courage_ 
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COLLECTION FOR THE POOR AT 
JERUSALEM 6(viii-ix.) 


CHAPTER VIII 


1 Moreover, brethren, we do you to wit of the 
grace of God bestowed on the churches of Mace- 
donia ; 


Paul now addresses himself to the question of the collection 
for the poor at Jerusalem, and his treatment of this question is 
so full as to justify us in regarding these chapters as constituting 
one of the great divisions of the epistle. Paul had good reason 
for regarding this collection as a matter of peculiar importance. 
He recognized that the attitude of the Corinthians to it would 
be no unfair test of their religion: it would show how well 
they had learned the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
though He was rich, yet for their sakes, had become poor 
(viii. 9). But, apart from this, Paul had been commissioned by 
the leaders of the Jerusalem church, when they gave him the 
right hand of fellowship and acknowledged him as missionary 
to the Gentiles, to “ remember the poor,” and this naturally he 
was “zealous to do” (Gal. ii. 10). The importance of the 
subject to Paul justifies his relatively elaborate treatment of it, 
and the Christian wisdom and tact with which he handled men 
and affairs are nowhere more conspicuous than in this discussion. 


The Example of the Macedonian Churches (viii. 1-7). 

1. The passage opens skilfully. Paul is about to appeal to 
the liberality of the Corinthians, to urge upon them to show 
themselves as strong in this virtue as they were in others 
(ver. 7) ; he has already prepared the way by expressing, at the 
end of the last chapter, his joy and confidence in them. 
Noblesse oblige ; they cannot afford to disappoint the confidence 
which their own noble conduct has raised in the bosom of the 
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2 How that ina great trial of affliction, the abun- 


dance of their joy and their deep poverty abounded 


unto the riches of their liberality. 


apostle (vii. 16). Of course he has arguments to advance— 
the example of the impoverished Macedonians, most of all the 
example of Jesus; but before he starts the discussion at all, he 
lets them feel that he is conscious of dealing with men, who 
have already gladdened his heart and raised his hopes high. 
Thus illiberal objections are almost disarmed by anticipation, 
especially as he addresses them affectionately as brethren. Now 
(sé starts a new subject), brethren, we should like to inform 
you of the grace of God. He is about to speak of money, 
but he never once mentions it: it would even seem as if he 
deliberately avoided the word. He lets the light of religion 
play about it, and in that light it is transigured. If men give, 
it is of the grace of God, who has endowed them at once with 
the power and the desire to give. So the liberality of the 
Macedonians Paul characteristically describes not so much as 
their gift to the Jerusalem poor, but as God’s gift to them ; given 
in (or among: practically almost equal to fo) the churches of 
Macedonia, such as Philippi, Thessalonica, Beroea, which 
Paul had visited (Acts xvi., xvii.). In ascribing the Macedonian 


liberality to the grace of God, Paul makes it plain that he has no | 


desire to praise the Macedonians at the expense of the 
Corinthians ; it is God who worketh in them (Phil. ii. 13). 

2. The divine grace bestowed upon the Macedonians was 
manifest in this that, sorely put to the test as they were by 
affliction, so far were they from repining or succumbing that 


they rejoiced—they triumphantly stood the test of affliction ; and 


the abundance of their joy and their deep (lit. reaching 
down to the depth) poverty abounded and overflowed into a 
stream of liberality,—here effectively described, in contrast with 
their poverty, as the RICHES of their liberality. Besides 
the general poverty from which Macedonia was suffering at that 
period, partly as the result of the Roman civil wars, the 
Christians would be subjected to special persecution (1 Thes. 
ii. 14 f., cf. Acts xvi. 20) ; but in (év) it their joy abounded ; and, 
poor as they were, they expressed it in a wealthy liberality. The 
thing was so remarkable that the language takes the form of 


a Sapa argent ag At ae ta Nips tin 


Cee cae ats eat nails e 


—T 
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EE ene 
3 For to their power, I bear record, yea, and 
beyond ¢hetr power they were willing of themselves ; 
4 Praying us with much entreaty that we would 
receive the gift, and ‘ake upon us the fellowship of 
ministering to the saints. 


paradox ; notice, too, the repetition of the strong word abound. 
Their arXérne (simplicity ; then, simple Jiberality) was the com- 
bined result (cic) of their joy and their poverty; like the 
widow’s mite (Luke xxi. 3 f.). Her poverty too was deep (caré& 
BaGove), but her liberality was abundant—she “cast in more 
than they all.” 

3, 4. How eager and energetic the Macedonian liberality was 
we see from the following breathless sentences (verses 3-5). 
For according to their power, I bear witness, yes, and 
beyond their power, they gave of their own accord—not 
only without solicitation from us, but actually soliciting us 
with much entreaty for the privilege of sharing in the 
ministration to the saints (lit. for the grace [or favour] and 
fellowship for participation] in ministering, etc.). To the 
Macedonian alacrity the hesitation of the rich young man forms 
a pathetic contrast (Mat. xix. 16f.). The same word ydpec is here 
used as in ver. 1 ; their gift to others is, in another aspect, God’s 
gift tothem. The construction is somewhat obscure : probably 
the words “ grace” and “fellowship” are governed by the idea 
of %iwxay (gave) which follows in ver. 5: though grammatically, 
their government by deduevor (beseeching) is not absolutely 
excluded: in either case, the essential meaning is as above. 
There was more than spontaneity (ai@aiperor) on the part of the 
Macedonians, there was enthusiasm ; they counted giving asa 
privilege—especially giving to the saints, distant though they 
were, for they were brethren in Christ—and they were so eager 
to secure this privilege that they actually begged for it earnestly, 
Paul perhaps being at first unwilling to take much from men so 
poor. They gave of their own accord, that is, without human 
solicitation, but the divine will was acting on their wills (ver. 5). 
(The words défacba fpac, “ that we would receive (the gift),” A.V. 
are not found in the great MSS.: they are simply a gloss, and 
are rightly omitted in R.V.) 


24 
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5 And ¢his they did, not as we hoped, but first 
gave their own selves to the Lord, and unto us by the 


will of God. 
6 Insomuch that we desired Titus, that as he had 


begun, so he would also finish in you the same grace 


also. 
7 Therefore, as ye abound in every ¢hzng, zm faith, 


5, 6. And their giving was not as we had expected—from 
poor and persecuted people not much was to be expected—but 
they gave THEMSELVES to the Lord first and to us. 
His ministers ; and the impulse to this exuberant and self-denying 
liberality came, as it only could come, through the will of 
God. His was the will that touched their wills and inspired 
them to give so lavishly out of their poverty. The idea is not 
that they gave, first themselves, and then their money, but that 
they had poured themselves into their gift. They had made the 
great renunciation of self: consequently, with their resources 
they served not themselves, but the Lord. Stanley and Bernard, 
however, take the reference to be “the devotion of personal 
service in the work of ‘spreading the gospel, such as was given 
by Sopater of Beroea, Aristarchus and Secundus of Thessalonica 
(Acts xx. 4) and Epaphroditus of Philippi (Phil. ii. 25)” ;—they 
gave “not merely their money, but ‘themselves’ to his service 
as constant companions.” And the result or effect (cic 7d 
... ) of their unselfish generosity was that we urged upon 
Titus that, as he had made a beginning before with the 
collection, during his former stay at Corinth, so he should also 
go on to complete among you (eic ipdc, lit. “in regard of 
you”: his activity was to be directed towards them) this grace 
of liberality also (yapic, cf. note on vers. 1 and 3). The grace of 
liberality is not here contrasted, as in ver. 7, with other graces, 
e.g. zeal and repentance (vii. 11, 13 f.) ; the cal refers not to this 
grace, as opposed to others, but to the whole clause : besides the 
other work which Titus had to do, he was also to attend to this. 

7. But enough of this: Paul breaks off the appeal to 
the Macedonian example, and throws them, as it were upon their 
honour. Men whose other igraces were so conspicuous, will 
surely not fail in the grace of liberality. As ye abound in 


— 
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and utterance, and knowledge, and zx all diligence, 
in your love to us, see that ye abound in this grace 
also. _ 

8 I speak not by commandment, but by occasion 
of the forwardness of others, and to prove the sincerity 
of your love. 


EVERYTHING —faith, utterance, knowledge, earnest- 
ness of every kind, your love to me (lit. rising from you, and 
reposing im me, as its object)—(see) that ye abound in this 
grace also. In the last clause there is an ellipse of some such 
verb as “see,” “I intreat you”; probably the influence of 
mwapakaéoa (exhort) in ver. 6 is unconsciously felt. Instead of 
th && tay éy iypiv ayarn, Westcott and Hort read r. é ior év 
bpiy ay. (my love to you); but to regard Paul’s love for the 
Corinthians as a grace of theirs, is distinctly artificial. The con- 
text demands the mention of a gift which they themselves 
exercise, comparable to faith, utterance, etc. : hence “your love 
to me.” These words of Paul are not an idle compliment. In 
point of fact, the Corinthians did possess these graces: the first 
epistle opens with a grateful acknowledgment to God that this is 
so (1 Cor. i. 4, 5: cf. xii.). And Paul, with his keen knowledge 
of human nature, commends them for this in order to stimulate 
them to something harder still. But one can hardly fail to 
detect, beneath the praise, a gentle note of irony. They 
abounded in everything, in spiritual gifts of no mean order; but 


what of their attitude to material things ? were they ready to 


make a Christian use of money? They had many graces ; had 
they grace enough to part with their money in the interest of 
their needy brethren in a distant land? Paul’s is an eminently 
practical gospel, which does not lose itself in speculation, but 
which bravely faces the tests and demands of ordinary life. 


Another Plea for Liberality (viii. 8-15). 

8. The Macedonian example was wonderful. Deep as was 
their poverty, they yet begged for the privilege of giving, and 
their generosity surpassed all reasonable hopes.’ But there was 
another example higher still, that of “our Lord Jesus Christ” ; 
and incidentally Paul illumines the whole question of Christian 
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9 For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became 
poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich. 


giving, by letting the light of that radiant Example fall upon it. 
This is the plea he prefers ; for he fears even the appearance of 
being dictatorial in a matter of this kind. It is not by way of 
command that I speak; if he has mentioned the example of 
the Macedonians, it is simply because this will enable him to test 
the sincerity of their love to their distant brethren in Christ. 
But by holding forth before you the earnestness of 
OTHERS, I am (supply \¢yw) testing the sincerity of YOUR 
love also. The example of the Macedonian earnestness is the 
means by which (é& with genitive) the sincerity of the Corinthians 
is tested. érépwy (others) and iperépac (your) are emphatic. 

g. Paul has no desire to command the Corinthians to go and 
do likewise. Nor has he any need ; for they have the perennial 
inspiration of the supreme Example. Ye know the grace of 
our Lord Jesus (Christ)—the grace manifested by Him, and 
which showed itself in this that for YOUR sakes He 
became poor, though He was rich, in order that YOU, 
through HIS poverty, might become rich. It is very 
significant of the grandeur of the thoughts by which Paul was 
habitually haunted, that he introduces this great utterance quite 
incidentally as a reason for his not urging the Corinthians to 
liberality in a tone of command. The great example of Jesus 
ought to be a sufficient stimulus to those who believe in Him. 
In the words being rich Paul is clearly thinking of the pre-exis- 
tent Christ, and the riches are the glory which He had with the 
Father “before the world was.” (John xvii. 5). The classic 
elaboration of the thought here simply presented is the great 
passage in Phil. ii. 6-8. The word émroxevoe, while grammatically 
it might refer to the poverty of Christ’s earthly life, much more 
naturally refers to His entrance upon that life to His “ taking the 
form of a servant.” The incarnation is the supreme manifesta- 
tion of “grace,” and the incomparable incentive to liberality. 
How far removed this doctrine is from being an abstraction to 
Paul is shown by the altogether natural and even incidental way 
in which it is introduced as the great motive to. liberality ; and 
almost more by the very personal turn the statement of that 


a 
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10 And herein I give my advice: for this is ex- 
pedient for you, who have begun before, not only to 
do, but also to be forward a year ago. 

11 Now therefore perform the doing of z¢; that as 
there was a readiness to will, so there may be a per- 
formance also out of that which ye have. 


doctrine takes : “Christ, being rich, became poor, not merely 
for the whole world, but for you Corinthians.” The impact of 
the doctrine is definite and particular, it is a Corinthian affair ; 
Christ, being rich, became poor, “ that you, through His poverty, 
might become rich” with the heavenly riches, e.g., reconciliation 
to God which comes through Christ (v. 18) liberty (iii. 18) life 
(iv. 11). You (ipetc) and His (éxeivov) are very emphatic. Christ 
and the incarnation furnish the most overwhelming exhibition 
of “ grace,” to a Christian the greatest conceivable inspiration to 
liberality ; but this last clause suggests, though it does not 
directly state, that Christ is more than an example ; the wealth 
that He brings us, is only ours in Him. He is the source of the 
liberal life as well as its pattern. 

Io, 11. However, it is only an opinion, not a command 
(ver. 8) that I give in this matter. His sentence points back 
to ver. 8, showing conclusively that the great utterance in ver. 9 
is quite parenthetical. For this is for your good, seeing 
that not only in the matter of doing but also of willing 
you made a beginning last year before the Macedonians 
(cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 1). ‘‘ This is expedient for you”: what? Per- 
haps that Paul offers them an opinion, rather than a command 
—for people who had shown themselves so eager in willing and 
doing, the tone of command would be unseemly; but more 
probably this refers to the grace of liberality in which they are 
to abound (ver. 7). Let them continue as they had begun. 
Much doubt hangs over the interpretation of the phrase “not 
only to do, but also to will.” As the will must precede the 
deed, the reverse order would seem the more natural, and is 
indeed read by the Syriac version (not only to will, but to do). 
With the present order, @é\a» has been interpreted as “to be 
willing to do,” and the sentence would run “not only to do, but 
to do it willingly.” The word, however, cannot bear that meaning, 
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12 For if there be first a willing mind, 2 zs accepted 
according to that a man hath, and not according to 
that he hath not. 


13 For I mean not that other men be eased, and ye 
burdened : 


Heinrici explains it as a climax pointing backwards ; “‘ you were 
before the Macedonians not only in carrying out the collection, 
but also in desiring it” (note the difference between the present 
@éXerv, and the aorist zoujoar). That the subject of the collection 
was already in their minds is shown by their question which 
Paul answers in 1 Cor. xvi. 1 ff. Bousset suggests (without, 
however, any textual warrant), that the original meaning was: 
“not indeed with the doing, but at any rate with the willing.” 
It is difficult to see how so simple and natural a reading could 
ever have been transformed into our present text; but there 
can be no doubt that, besides making good sense in itself, it 
joins admirably to the following sentence. But now, seeing 
that you were first in willing, go on to complete the doing 
also—crown (ézi) the will with the deed—that, as the 
readiness to will (was there), there may also be the 
completion according to (your) means (not, as A.V. “ out of 
that which ye have”). Enthusiasm is worth little, especially to 
starving men, unless it accomplishes something. 

12. But Paul is ever reasonable and practical. The gift is to 
be in proportion to the means of the giver. If men give “ beyond 
their power ” (ver. 3) the heart of the apostle is exceeding glad, 
but he does not expect that (ob« . . . #Amioaper, ver. 5); he is con- 
tent if they give “according to their power” (ver. 3). Men are 
not expected to give what they donot have. The spiritual value 
of the gift depends not on its amount, but on its inner quality : 
the great question is whether it be the gift of those who have 
“first given themselves” (ver. 5). It may be much or little, but 
it ought to be given with readiness, and it ought to be in pro- 
portion to the means: for if the readiness is there, it is 
acceptable according to what a man may, in any given 
circumstances, have (éav zyy, subj.) not according to what, 
as a matter of fact (éye, indic.) he does not have. 

13-15. The idea of the collection, Paul now points out, is not 
to ease the one party at the expense of the other, but to restore 


; 
| 
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14 But by an equality, ¢kat now at this time your 
abundance may be a supply for their want, that their 


that relative equality (érwe yévnra isérnc) which is the ideal 
condition of things, and which is suggested by the story of the 
manna. For it (my object: or, the purpose of the collection) 
is not that others may have relief (and) you trouble. 
But, on the principle of equality, YOUR abundance at 
the present juncture is for the supply of THEIR defici- 
ency, that THEIR abundance may perhaps on some other 
occasion be for the supply of YOUR deficiency, in order 
that there may result equality. The meaning of the sen- 
tence is plain, but its punctuation and division are not so certain. 
The first clause may be taken, as above, independently, assum- 
ing an ellipse, and a colon put at “ equality,” as in R.V.; but 
it is also possible to regard the two verses as one continuous 
sentence, thus: “ For not in order that there may be relief to 
others, and distress to you, but on the principle of equality, your 
abundance in the present juncture is to supply their defect, etc.” 
The last clause probably does not mean “that their spiritual 
wealth may supply your deficiency,” but simply that, if ever 
the tables should be turned, they rich, and you poor, then their 
superfluity would relieve your distress, as yours may now relieve 
theirs. The prominent word in the verses is equality : the liberality 
which Paul urges is to produce that equality and balance of 
resources which is only just and fair, especially among brethren ; 
and this point he illustrates—it is hardly intended as a proof— 
by a reference to the manna story in Exodus xvi. 18 according 
to which this equality was providentially secured. In the 
words of scripture, ‘‘He that (gathered) much had 
nothing over, and he that (gathered) little had no lack.” 
With 6, we have to supply ovAAééac (gathered) from the ovvédelay 
of Exodus xvi. 17. 

The question considered in these paragraphs—the place of 
giving—is one of the most delicate that confronts the members 
or the minister of a Christian church, and Paul shows his 
customary tact in refusing to be dictatorial. He will only 
hazard an opinion ; but his opinion is presented so persuasively 
and supported by examples of such overwhelming cogency that 
it has the practical effect of a command for the unsophisticated 
conscience, 
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abundance also may be a supply for your want; that 
there may be equality : fa 


He wishes to inspire his Corinthian “brethren” with a 
Christian view of money, and in this connection his frequent use 
of the word grace (ydpec) is extremely significant. The liberality 
which the Macedonians showed (ver. 4) and which he entreats 
and expects the Corinthians to show (ver. 7) is described by the 
very same word as describes the spirit which prompted Christ 
to exchange His state of heavenly glory for the humility and 
poverty of an earthly career (ver.g). If any man gives to the 
needy, it is only because God has first given to him the resources 
and the will to use them. So liberality itself is a gift of God, 
a grace, 2 manifestation of the “ grace of God” (ver. 1). And 
not by any means the least important; many who shine in other — 
walks of virtue, are ignominious failures here. It is possible to 
be a man of eloquence and even faith, and yet to be mean 
(wer. 7). But the practical Paul is not content with the graces | 
of faith amd utterance and knowledge and earnestness; his 
converts must abound in this other grace of liberality also. The 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ was supremely manifested when 
He divested Himself of His heavenly xepicoevpa (superfluity ; 
wer. 14), abandoning it to enrich a needy world—or, as Paul 
more trenchantly and personally puts it, “to enrich you”— 
and the followers of the Lord are most like Him when they too 
give of their abundance to supply the needs of others. And 
it is not enough that they intend or will to do it, they must do 
it (ver. 11); their zeal must be concentrated in action, it must 
get itself translated into accomplished fact. 

Liberality, however, must be rational. It must be enthusiastic 
—“if the zeal be there, it is acceptable”—but yet it must 
soberly take all the facts into account. It must not give what 
it does not have: it must not wilfully throw away its resources. 
The gift is to be given with readiness, but also with a sense of 
proportion. It has to bear some relation to a man’s means. 
Much or little, it will be acteptable, if it be “according to what 
it has.” It is not the amount that matters, but its spiritual 
quality, the amount of “readiness” it represents. If this is as 
it should be, then a just and even generous proportion will be 
guaranteed. Niggardliness will be impossible to the redeemed, 
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15 As it is written, He that had gathered much had 


_ nothing over ; and he that had gathered little had no 


lack. 


to those who “ know the grace of Christ” (ver. 9). This is only 
another way of saying that the gift will be at least proportionate, 
and more probably generous, if the giver has first of all given 
himself. Men who have “ first given themselves to the Lord” 
will not be mean in their gifts to His needy brethren. As 
brethren they should share alike ; approximate equality should 
prevail (ver. 14) ; and if one has abundance and another lack, 
the Christian instinct is to right the balance at once: for ye 
know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Great is the force of example, and the example of the poor 


and persecuted Macedonians was a source of peculiar joy to 


Paul. Their liberality surprised him; he expected them no 
doubt, as Christian men, to give according to their means (ver. 
11), but they did more; they gave even beyond their power, 
willingly, enthusiastically, without solicitation, even vehemently 


_ importuning Paul, who may well have hesitated to accept gifts 


so lavish from men so poor. These were. the gifts of men who 
had given themselves, and Paul holds up their example as a spur 
to the Corinthians, though he will use no word of command. 
Why should he to men who are already acquainted with the 
grace of Christ? 

For here after all is the supreme Example. No human 
liberality, however affectionate and generous, could be compared 
to the grace of Him who “for your sakes” deliberately 
descended from the heavenly heights to the valley of humiliation 
involved in an earthly career. To bring the incarnation into 
connection with so mundane a matter as a collection of money 
for some poor strangers is very daring, but altogether in the 
manner of Paul. He reinforces the humblest duties by the most 
powerful inspirations: we see the way best when the light 
is brightest. A heart controlled by the thought of the in- 
carnation and all that it involved, could not be other than 
generous to the needy, especially to the needy “ saints” (ver. 4). 
But the Christ whose grace is so resplendent and persuasive 
in the incarnation, wins His true place and wields His true 
power among those who love Him, not so much _ because 
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He is their example, but rather because He is their Lord. 
They long for a share in ministering to others, according to 
their means, because they have first given themselves to the 
Lord (ver. 5). 

On this passage, Stanley has some suggestive remarks. 
“This text,” he says, alluding to viii. 9, ‘from bringing forward 
prominently the fact of our Lord’s poverty as an example, 
gave rise to the mendicant orders, as founded by St. Francis 
of Assisi, who in this respect believed himself to be following 
the model of our Saviour’s life. Such a result is doubly curious. 
It shows how a parenthesis, incidentally introduced, in an 
appeal, for a temporary purpose, to the generosity of the 
Corinthian church, has given birth to an immense institution, 
at one time spread over the whole of Europe. It shows how 
much of the extravagance of that institution might have been 


checked by acting less on the letter, and more on the spirit, — 
of the passage in which the text occurs : a passage of which the ~ 


general tendency is the very opposite to that which could 


reduce the feelings of generosity to a definite and uniform 
system.” 


Arrangements for the Supervision of the Collection 
(viii. 16-24). 

The management of a collection, as of every other work 
involving organization, demands not only spiritual enthusiasm, 
but business capacity. Practical details have to be attended 
to, suitable officers have to be appointed, every suggestion of 
suspicious methods and motives has to be sedulously avoided, 
so that while the work advances the glory of the Lord (ver. 19) 
and must be able to bear the scrutiny of His eye (ver. 21), 
it must be no less honest and honourable in the sight of men. 
In arranging for the collection destined for the poor Christians, 
Paul shows his customary sagacity. There are always mean 
men ready to assume the worst of any one who has money 
to administer ; so, to avoid even the appearance of suspicion, 
Paul associates with his colleague Titus other two Christian 
brethren, one whose fame had already run through all the 


churches, and another whose earnestness Paul had repeatedly 


proved ; and the Corinthians are charged to show their liberality 


in the face of the churches as represented by these their 
delegates. “s 
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16 But thanks Je to God, which put the same 
earnest care into the heart of Titus for you. 
17 For indeed he accepted the exhortation; but 


being more forward, of his own accord he went 


unto you. 
18 And we have sent with him the brother, whose 


praise zs in the gospel throughout all the churches; 


16, 17. Now thanks be to God—(the word yépc has been 
in Paul’s mind all through the chapter ; here it is used in a 
new sense)—who continually (err: pres. ptc.) puts into the 
heart of Titus the same earnestness on your behalf as 


I myself have. Earnestness (exovdj) is one of the Christian 


graces: the Corinthians have it (ver. 7), and Titus has it. 
Paul sees in Titus’ zeal a gift of God, which he himself is 
impelled to acknowledge with gratitude. The thought is char- 
acteristically Christian that Titus’ earnestness in furthering 
the collection for the Jerusalem poor was really earnestness 


in behalf of the Corinthians (ixép) : their spiritual. welfare would 


be advanced by their liberality. There are two proofs (yéy . . . 


_ é) of the earnestness of Titus ; firstly, because he accepted 


the exhortation to which Paul alludes in ver. 6 (rapaxAnoy, 
mapaxaXéoat), thereby at once showing his humility, and receiving 
his authentication from Paul; and secondly, in his great ear- 
mestness (lit. being by nature more earnest than to need an 


_ exhortation), he is actually going forth to you of his own 


accord (for ai@aiperoc, cf. ver. 4). The past tenses in this 
passage are epistolary ; by the time the Corinthians read the 
letter, the fact will be that Titus went forth, and Paul sent 
with him the brother, etc. 

18, 19. And we are sending along with him—why he 
does not allow him to go alone we see in ver. 2o—the unnamed 
brother whose praise in the matter of the gospel is 
through all the churches, a phrase which shows the unity 
of spirit that, even at this early date, already bound the 
Christian churches together. Many guesses have been hazarded 
as to the identity of this brother, but certainty is quite un- 
attainable. As “ brethren” means Christian brethren in ver. 23, 


“brother” is likely to mean the same here, so that he is 
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19 And not ¢hat only, but who was also chosen | 
of the churches to travel with us with this grace, 
which is administered by us to the glory of the 
same Lord, and declaration of your ready mind: ~ 


probably not the brother of Titus. On the strength of the 
reference to “the gospel,” he has been identified with Luke: 
but “ gospel” could hardly have been used so early of the 
written gospel, besides Luke’s gospel was not yet written. Who 
the brother was we do not know, though he was already — 
famous “in the matter of the gospel” (probably in preaching it) 
throughout the churches—a fact which incidentally shows us — 
how great and lamentable are the gaps in our knowledge of 
the early Church. He is referred to again in xii. 18. And 
not only is he praised throughout the churches, but also — 
(he has been) definitely elected by the Macedonian (ver. 2 
1) churches (to be) our fellow-traveller in connection with 
this gift (lit. grace, i.e. the collection) which is being admin- 
istered by us, to the glory of the Lord and to show — 
our readiness. Elsewhere (cf. ver. 11, and esp. ix. 2) Paul 
uses the last word zpofvpia of the readiness of the Corinthians, 
and it is tempting here to read, with A.V. tyay (your ready © 
mind); but the chief uncials read por (our); as R.V.). It 
is difficult to say with what word the phrase “to the glory 
of the Lord and to show our readiness” should be connected. 
Either the collection is administered “to the glory of the 
Lord, etc.” : or the other brother was associated with Titus 
“to the glory of the Lord, etc.” In the one case, the meaning 
will be that the Lord is glorified in the brotherly spirit that 
animates the churches; in the other, that the association of 
the two will allay suspicion of misappropriation of the funds, 
and thus contribute to the glory of the Lord. The former 
seems the more natural. The collection also gives Paul 
occasion to show his zealous interest.in the poor Christians 
of Judza, in accordance with the charge laid upon him (Gal. 
ii. 10), How the brother referred to was elected we do not 
know ; the word (yeporoveiv) suggests primarily a show of hands. 
The choice of a man who was not only favourably known 
throughout the whole of the then Christian world, but who 
had been definitely elected by the churches, would be a 
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20 Avoiding this, that no man should blame us 
in this abundance which is administered by us: 
21 Providing for honest things, not only in the 
3 sight of the Lord, but also in “the sight of men. 
22 And we have sent with them our brother, 
whom we have oftentimes proved diligent in many 


“=: w= 


guarantee to the meanly sceptical that Paul was prepared to 
‘welcome their challenge or scrutiny of ca arrangement, in 
the matter of the collection. 

20, 21. It is a pity that such precautions should be necessary, 
but Paul knew human nature, and he did not think it beneath 
his dignity to take the precautions necessary to safeguard his 

-honour, with which was involved the “glory of the Lord.” 
So he associated with Titus this unnamed brother, avoiding 

_ this, that any one should blame us—as a matter of fact, 
the sequel shows us that his precautions were not unnecessary 
(xii. 17 f.}—in the matter of this liberal collection which 
is being administered by us. Throughout the section, the 
word “money” is significantly avoided. The collection, which 
in ver. 19 is described as a gift or grace, is now a ddpérnc. The 

- adjective ddpd¢ means solid, and the noun implies, in this 
context, a substantial contribution—an indirect compliment and 
stimulus in one. Paul thinks it incumbent upon himself to 
take precautionary measures, because the life which he lives 
before the Lord is equally lived before men, and he must not 
- expose himself and the cause he represents to unnecessary 
misunderstandings. For we are careful for good (appear- 
ances) not only in the Lord’s sight but also in men’s. 
This is a reminiscence of the Septuagint of Prov. iii. 4 which 
does not quite represent the Hebrew (‘Thou shalt find favour 
and good understanding in the sight of God and men”). 

22. And with them—with Titus and the brother elected— 
we are sending (epistolary aorist, cvveréwfapev) our brother 
—not Paul’s brother, but some Christian brother—whom 
many times in many matters we have proved to be 
earnest—earnestness is an indispensable virtue (ver. 16)— 
but now far more earnest through the great confidence 
he has been led to place in you by the encouraging report 
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things, but now much more diligent, upon the erat 
confidence which J have in you. 

23 Whether any do inguire of Titus, he zs my 
partner and. fellow helper concerning you: or our 
brethren de inquired of, they are the messengers of the 
churches, aud the glory of Christ. 

24 Wherefore shew ye to them, and before the 
churches, the proof of your love, and of our boasting 
on your behalf. 


of you that Titus has brought back; A.V.’s “the confidence 
which I have in you” is hardly correct. This brother was 
well known to Paul, and recommended by him with as much 
confidence as the other more famous “brother” of ver. I9. 
Paul is ready to stand by every member of the delegation. 
If (questions are asked) about Titus, he is my colleague 
and fellow-worker in relation to you: if our brethren— 
the two whom he has just mentioned—(are in question), they 


| 
: 


are emissaries of churches, the glory of Christ. Titus — 


was certificated by Paul, the other two by the churches: only 
one is expressly mentioned as having been elected, but the 
churches no doubt approved, whether formally or informally, 
Paul’s choice of the second brother. The word azéerodoe is 
here used in its more general and literal sense, of one sent forth. 
Coming from such a man as Paul, with his keen insight into 
character and his magnificent conception of the Christian ideal, 
the last two words are an extraordinary eulogy of the two 
delegates ; for they surely mean more than that these were 
‘‘men whose work tends to Christ’s glory” (Alford). In their 
face the glory of Christ Himself was in some measure visible, as 
in His face the glory of God (cf. iv. 6). 

24. Practical exhortation by way of conclusion (ov). Now 
then in the face of the churches as represented by these 
their delegates, offer them a practical proof, by a generous 
contribution, of your love (whether fo me, cf. ver. 7, or to 
the poor Christians in Judzea), and thus a verification of our 
boasting on your behalf, boasting to which Paul several 
times alludes (vii. 4, 14, ix. 2). The Corinthians must, by 
their liberal conduct, show that he had spoken the truth about 
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CHAPTER IX 


_ 1 For as touching the ministering to the saints, it 
_ is superfluous for me to write to you: 
2 For I know the forwardness of your mind, for 
which I boast of you to them of Macedonia, that 
_ Achaia was ready a year ago; and your zeal hath 
provoked very many. 


them. The churches were watching what the Corinthians 
_ would do, and the Corinthians must rise to the occasion. 

Instead of the smoother évdeitacbe (imper. show) some good 

MSS. read évdexvipevor (showing) in which case the sentence 
_would be unfinished. 


_ Paul's Earnest Hope That the Collection Will be Ready When 
he Comes (ix. 1-5). 


The subject of the collection might seem to have been already 
presented with reasonable adequacy. Paul has directed the 
‘thoughts of the Corinthians to the stimulus of the Macedonian 
example, and to the unfailing inspiration that lies in the 
incarnation. He has pointed out that the gift ought to be 
in proportion to their means, and urged upon them the duty 
of completing what they have begun ; and finally he has taken 
steps to secure the fund from any suspicion of misappropriation. 
Yet, in spite of all his arrangements and exhortations, he has 
still some misgiving ; not indeed that the money will not be 
forthcoming—he can trust them for that, for he knows their 
“readiness ” of mind—but that it will not be forthcoming in time. 
He has boasted of their liberality to the Macedonians ; and if 
the collection is not ready when he arrives, he will be affronted. 
_ That, then, is one reason for sending the delegates in advance 
—to have it ready against his arrival. 
1, 2. For with regard to the ministration (that is 
the collection by which they are to be served) to the Jerusalem 
poor, whom here, as in viii. 4, he calls the saints, it is super- 
fluous for me to be writing (ypagev, pres., not aor.) to you, 
for the reason he is now about to give. For I know your 
readiness (cf. viii. 11) of which I am in the habit of boasting 
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3 Yet have I sent the brethren, lest our boasting 


of you should be in vain in this behalf ; that, as I said, 


ye may be ready: 

4 Lest haply if they of Macedonia come with me, 
and find you unprepared, we (that we say not, ye) 
should be ashamed in this same confident boasting. 


on your behalf to the Macedonians—Paul is writing from 
Macedonia—and the words of his boast were that Achaia has 
been prepared to make its contribution since last year (same 
phrase in viii. 10). On Achaia, cf. i.1: he says Achaia rather 
than you, partly because he is quoting the words of his boast, 
partly because the Corinthian Christians were not the only 
ones involved (cf. i. 1). And your zeal stirred up the 
greater number of them. The Macedonian liberality, regarded 
in viii. 1 as a gift of God, is here ascribed to the spur of the 
Corinthian example. There is no incompatibility between these 
reasons, the former is the more profound. 

3, 4. Paul is so sure of the Corinthians and their enthusiasm 
that he has not hesitated to boast about them to the Mace- 
donians. He does not need to remind them further, by letter, 
of their duty. But he is anxious to make sure that their 
enthusiasm will be crowned by action (viii. 1o f.) and that 
the money will be there when he arrives. To this end I am 
sending (éreya epistolary aorist; cf. viii. 18) the brethren 
—Titus and his two colleagues (viii. 16-24) that our boast 
about you be not, by your lethargy, made void in THIS 
respect. He had boasted frequently of the Corinthians (vii. 4, 
14), and they had many qualities of which he might well be 
proud (viii. 7), including the ready will to contribute (viii. 11) ; 


but liberal deeds (viii. 11) were needed as well as liberal inten- — 


tions, and Paul was anxious that his boast should not prove — 


to be an idle one in this very important respect. So he sends 


the delegates in advance, in order that, as I repeatedly (2\eyor _ 


impf.) said to the Macedonians, you may be prepared with 


the contribution ; lest by any means, if any Macedonians | 
should come with me and find you unprepared, we (not 
to say YOU) should be put to shame in the matter of — 


this confidence (ixéerasc, cf. ix. 17, literally, standing 


— 
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5 Therefore I thought it necessary to exhort the 


brethren, that they would go before unto you, and 


make up beforehand your bounty, whereof ye had 
notice before, that the same might be ready, as a 
matter of bounty, and not as of covetousness. 

6 But this I say, He which soweth sparingly shall 


ground; then ground of hope, confidence). It is before 
Macedonians that Paul has made his boast (ver. 2); if Mace- 
donians should see that it was an empty (xevw69) boast, he will 
be disgraced. The Corinthians, no doubt, even more than he, 
as it is they who are the cause of his disgrace ; but he chooses 
to appeal to their sense of honour by concentrating their 
attention upon his own disgrace. His reputation (as well as 
theirs) is at stake in the collection, for he has boasted about 
their liberality. 

5. Therefore, to avoid this disgrace (ver. 4), I thought it 
necessary to exhort or entreat the brethren (ver. 3) to 
go to you in advance, and to make up in advance your 


' bounty promised in advance (so that; dere is understood) 


it might be ready as a real bounty (lit. so as, exactly as a 
bounty) and not as a niggardly gift. The three verbs com- 
pounded with zpo (before) are very noticeable ; arrangements 
must be made before Paul’s arrival, so that all will be ready 
when he arrives. evdoyia, a blessing, usually in words, here 
in deeds—another name for the collection (cf. yaplc, adpédrne, vili. 
I9, 20); wAcovetia is the greedy, grasping, ungenerous spirit 
which keeps all it can. If the collection is not to have this 
appearance, it must be given without delay. 


The Rewards of Liberality (ix. 6-11). 


6, 7. Paul now turns to the spirit in which the contribution 
must be made, and the sure rewards of liberality. Now 
(mark) this—the great principle which Paul is about to 
enunciate, that he who sows sparingly shall also reap 
sparingly, and he who sows bountifully (lit. on the principle 


5. “af blessings, i.e. bountiful gifts, cf. ver. 5: the plural suggests 
the rich variety) shall also reap bountifully. By bountifully 


‘and sparingly, Paul does not necessarily mean much and litile 
45 
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reap also sparingly ; and he which soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully. 
7 Every man according as he purposeth in his 
heart, so let him give ; not grudgingly, or of necessity : 
for God loveth a cheerful giver. 
8 And God zs able to make all grace abound 


—the amount, great or small, has to be proportional to the 
means (viii. 11, 12) ; its acceptability depends upon the readiness 
(rpoOvpia, viii. 12), the cheerfulness, hilarity (idapérne, cf. ix. 7) 
with which it is given. The gifts are compared to a scattering 
of seed, which has its inevitable harvest ; when or how the 
harvest is gathered, it is not said. The situation contemplated 
in viii. 14 suggests that the advantages to be reaped are material ; 
in truth they are both material and spiritual (ix. 12), liberality 
produces gratitude and thanksgiving to God (ver. 11). The 
principle is one on which Paul elsewhere insists (cf. Gal. vi. 
7, 8), that the reaping is unalterably conditioned by the sowing. 
And the money must be given not only quickly, but gladly, with 
a purpose that is deliberate (xponpnrac) as well as sincere: let 
each one (give) as he has freely determined with the 
heart, not with (lit. out of) a feeling of regret or pain at 
having to part with his money, or under compulsion, con- 
strained, for example, by appearance, public opinion, etc. : 
for itis a CHEERFUL giver that God loves. This last 
sentence is a quotation from the Greek version (quite unlike the 
Hebrew) of Prov. xxii. 8, whose evAoyet (God blesses a cheerful 
giver) has been changed into ayamg (loves). God’s eyes, no less 
than the eyes of the churches (viii. 24), are upon the givers and 
their gift. The good collection must be the outcome of a good 
spirit ; it must be, to reverse the language of viii. 21, comely not 
only in the sight of men, but of God. 

8, 9. But where is the money to come from ? the Corinthians 
might ask. Ananswer has already been suggested by viii. 2 ; 
even a church that is persecuted and in deep poverty has contrived 
to give with astonishing liberality. Here the point is that God 
is the master of the world’s resources, and He can bless the 
liberally disposed with the means of liberality. He can (8, 9) 
and He will (10, 11). In all financial efforts, and philanthropic 
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toward you; that ye, always having all sufficiency 
in all ¢4zmgs, may abound to every good work. 


9 (As it is written, He hath dispersed abroad; 
he hath given to the poor: his righteousness re- 
maineth for ever. 


aspirations, He must never be lost sight of (6 @edéc at end of ver. 7 
and near beginning of ver. 8). God is able (dvvarei, first and 
emphatic—all power is with Him) to make all grace, gifts of 
every kind—here especially in the material sense—to abound 
unto you, in order that you, having always in everything 
all sufficiency, may not only have enough, but to spare for 
every good, i.e. charitable, work. airdpxeca might mean content- 
ment, butin this context, it more naturally means sufficiency of 
material resources. The fourfold repetition of way is very 
impressive. The sufficiency is entire, continuous, and covers 
every department of life: and as God can make His grace, 
expressed in material things, abound (repiooetcac) to them, it 
is that they in turn may abound (zepiscetnre) in charity to others. 
The Lord of the world can give them enough for their own needs, 
and something over for the needs of others. In the words 
of scripture: ‘* He scattered ’’—a fine expression for open- 
handed liberality—** he gave to the poor, his righteousness 
abideth for ever’’—a citation from Psalm cxii. 9. In the 
psalm, this liberality is one of the features of “ the man who fears 
the Lord” (ver. 1); and so it may be here, illustrating the 
last phrase “ abounding unto every charitable work.” It may be 
taken, however, perhaps rather less naturally, to refer to God, 
the subject of the preceding sentence, as illustrating His 
liberality: He makes His grace abound, He scatters, gives to 
the poor, etc. It would be no objection to this view that it 
is against the original sense of the psalm. It is certain that, 
among the later Jews, d«awotyn (righteousness) was often 
practically equivalent to éXenpoobrn (alms), cf. Mat. vi. 1, where 
the textus receptus reads éX. for the more correct d«.; and 
that this may also be the case here is suggested by the third 
verse of the psalm where “righteousness” is parallel with 
“wealth and riches.” Even if the word have here its more 
general meaning of “ righteousness,” the particular expression 
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10 Now he that ministereth seed to the sower 
both minister bread for your food, and multiply 
your seed sown, and increase the fruits of your 
righteousness :) 

11 Being enriched in every thing to all bounti- 
fulness, which causeth through us thanksgiving to 


God. 


of that character under consideration is, for the moment, 
liberality ; so that we might almost render “his liberality 
abides for ever.” 

Io, 1m. God not only has the power (évvarei, 8, 9) but the 
will to give. And He (in Isaiah lv. 10, the rain) who 
supplies seed to the sower and so blesses the seed as to 
turn it into bread for eating (A.V. connects this wrongly 
with the next verb) will supply and multiply the seed for 
your sowing (oxdpoc, not omépya, as before), i.e. will furnish 
you abundantly with means to sow broadcast your liberality ; 
and as the seed, blessed by God, comes back in the form of 
bread, so will He bless your liberality, ducacoovrn, here regarded 
as seed, and cause it, too, to bring forth fruit increasingly 
—He will increase the fruits of your righteousness (i.e. 
liberality). The fruits of liberality are described more particu- 
larly in ver. 12 as partly material, partly spiritual. The phrase 
fruits of righteousness comes from the Greek version of Hosea 
x. I2 (not supported by our present Hebrew text, which 
probably, however, should be emended). Verse 11 is attached 
to ver. 10 without any strict grammatical connection, the 
participle mdouri{épuevoc, which- hangs by itself, refers to the 
you of the preceding verse: (you) who in ver. 8 were 
described as having in everything enough, are now described 
as being in everything enriched, that is, in material 
resources ; but these riches are to be further translated into all 
liberality. By His gifts (xapec, ver. 8) God makes liberality 
possible ; this liberality is rewarded by the power to be more 
liberal, and it increases among those who enjoy its gifts 
a temper of devout gratitude, for it is of a kind (rue) which 


works out, through our mediation as -we distribute it, 
thanksgiving to God. 
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, 12 For the administration of this service not only 
-supplieth the want of the saints, but is abundant also 
by many thanksgivings unto God ; 

13 While by the experiment of this ministration 
they glorify God for your professed subjection unto 


The Results of Liberality (ix. 12-15). 


‘12. This passage (12-15), whose general meaning is plain, 
though its constructions are rather complicated and uncertain, 
deals with some of the “fruits of righteousness” (ver. 10). 
The collection is here called a Xerovpyia (liturgy), a word em- 
ployed in classical Greek to describe some public service 
which the richer citizens discharged at their own expense: 
here it is a service to the saints (ver. 1, 12, viii. 4). In viii. 
19, 20 the collection is said to be administered (dtaxovovpévn) 
by Paul, and some have supposed that the ministration 
(Gcaxovia), to which he here (ver. 12) refers, is also his own: 
but verse 13, where the meaning is unambiguous, makes it 
practically certain that he means the ministration of the 
Corinthians. For the (i.e. your) ministration of this chari- 
table service to the poor Christians is one which not only 
supplies (éori with ptc.) the needs (icrephyara, cf. viii. 14) 
of the saints, but further results in abundant thanks- 
givings (lit. ‘abounds by means of many thanksgivings”) to 
God. The results are both material, and spiritual ; not only 
are the hungry fed, but a new spiritual atmosphere is created 
among them. As Dr. Denney aptly says, “ It is something to fill 
up further the measure of a brother’s needs by a timely gift, 
but how much more it is to change the tune of his spirit, and 
whereas we found him cheerless or weak in faith, to leave 
him gratefully praising God. 

13. Verse 13, like ver. 11, is loosely attached to the pre- 
ceding verse: the nominative participle dof4fovrec refers to 
the saints of ver. 12 who will be helped by the collection. 
The collection, or ministration, daxovia, is a test (Soxuh) of the 
Corinthians, just as affliction was a test of the Macedonians 
(viii. 2). Through the proving of your Christian character 
afforded by this charitable ministration, they, the poor 
saints of Judea, glorify God for two reasons ; firstly, for the 
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the gospel of Christ, and for your liberal distribution 
unto them, and unto all mex ; 3 
14 And by their prayer for you, which long aft 
you for the exceeding grace of God in you. 
15 Thanks de unto God for his unspeakable gift. 


subjection of your confession with regard to the gospel 
of Christ, and secondly (for) the liberality of (your) 
contribution to them and to all. Their éyuodoyia was not, 
of course, the objective standard of their faith, but their sub- 
jective confession of it—here almost equal to ‘“ profession.” 
This was in a state of subjection with regard to (eic: the 
construction is not, ‘tin subjection fo”) the gospel of Christ : 
they submitted to its ideals, especially to its obligation to 
manifest practically the grace of God as proclaimed in the 
gospel of Christ. Whatever doubts had been entertained of 
the Corinthian church by the Judzan Christians, were now 
answered by this liberality, which was surely a very practical 
confession of faith working by love. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury New Testament gives the general sense well: “for your 
fidelity to your profession of faith in the Good News of the 
Christ.” This practical love of Gentile (Corinthian) Christians 
to Jewish Christians showed that the bonds of racial and 
religious difference had been broken, and the liberality the 
Corinthians had shown to the Judzans they would certainly 
be ready to show to all, but of such other charitable efforts we 
have no positive knowledge. 

14, 15. Again the connection is loose. émzo@otvrwy is a 
genit. absol., although it refers to the same persons as the 
nomin. dota4Zovrec (ver. 13): dehfoe, with prayer, is the dative of 
accompaniment. And they, the poor saints, would be so much 
touched by the Corinthian collection that, with intercessory 
prayer for you, they will long for closer intercourse with 
you, because of the abundant grace of God which has 
been poured upon you. The generous collection was to 
them the symbol of the grace of God, and they yearned to 
see those in whom such grace was manifest ; and if they 
could not see them, at least they commended them to God in 
grateful prayer. How mighty a force must this gospel have 
been which thus brought Jew and Gentile together! yet it 
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manifests itself in the sphere of money. Paul saw the collec- 
tion in its far-reaching spiritual effects, not merely as a relief 


of destitution; and as he contemplates it all, he is almost 


overwhelmed by the wonder of it—not of the contribution 
itself, as some suppose, of the Christian generosity which 
inspired it, the devout gratitude with which it was received, 
the sense of Christian brotherhood which it deepened and 
strengthened—but by the wonder of the redemption wrought 
by Christ, that mighty force which created all these things. 
And, as in 1 Cor. xv. 57 he concludes his consideration of 
the resurrection, so here he concludes his discussion of the 
collection, with a spontaneous burst of praise : Thanks be to 
God for His unspeakable gift. The epithet unspeakable here 
(like unsearchable in Rom. xi. 33), can be fittingly referred to 
nothing less than God’s supreme gift in Christ, the perfect 
exhibition of His grace, the source and inspiration of every 
human grace. The gifts of the Corinthians, of the Mace- 
donians, all human gifts, are small in comparison with that 
unspeakable gift—but rays of that infinite light. 


The whole difficult subject of the collection is handled by 
Paul with a delicacy that is only equalled by its earnestness. 
In the contribution of the Corinthians, Paul’s own honour is at 
stake, for he has spoken to others with pride about them ; and 
still more, their own honour as Christian men. The eyes of the 
churches are upon them (viii. 24), the eyes of God are upon 
them (ix. 7). Their own material and spiritual future will 
depend upon their response to his appeal. Ex nihilo nthil fit. 
They will reap exactly as they sow—no less and no more. 

Further, they ought to give not only generously but cheer- 
fully ; and how can they fail to do this—when they see what 
the fruits of their gift will be? It will not only relieve distress, 
but it will create a new spiritual atmosphere for the men relieved. 
It will fill their hearts with gratitude, it will disarm suspicion, it 
will be a practical proof of the reality and power of the gospel, 
it will strengthen the sense of brotherhood, it will turn distant 
strangers into earnest, eager friends, who pray for their 
benefactors and long for a sight of their face. Was it not 
natural that, as Paul thought of all this, and of Him whose 


redeeming love had made it all possible, he should cry “ Thanks 


be unto God for His unspeakable gift ?” 
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PAUL’S VINDICATION OF HIS 
APOSTOLIC AUTHORITY (x.-xiii.) 


CHAPTER X 


1 Now I Paul myself beseech you by the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ, who in presence am 


The most cursory reader cannot fail to perceive an abrupt 
difference in tone, as he passes from ch. viii.f. to ch.x. The former 
chapters were complimentary and affectionate; this and the 
following chapters are heated, polemical, and in part ironical. 
There, the Corinthians were his beloved “ brethren,” of whom 
he was proud, and of whose generosity he was not afraid to 
boast ; here there are enemies in the camp—enemies who have 
been challenging his authority, and detracting from his credit, 
and who will therefore have to be summarily dealt with. They 
will have to be convinced, by its impact upon themselves, that 
Paul’s authority is a very real thing, and that he is just as 
capable of exercising it before their eyes as he is by means of 
correspondence. ; 

Indeed so striking is the difference of tone between this 
section and the preceding that some scholars have felt them- 


selves obliged to regard this as a separate letter. Such a~— 


supposition, however, hardly seems to be necessary. Paul had 
just been urging the Corinthians to show that generosity for 
which he had given them credit. But what is the use of urging 
appeal or counsel of any kind upon a people among whom his 
authority is being boldly challenged? There is a spirited and 
venomous opposition to him in the Corinthian church, which is 
not only undermining his authority, but imperilling the peace, 
unity and spiritual progress of the church. It is not unnatural, 
then, that in the closing chapters he should turn to deal with 


this opposition, and to vindicate, with dignity but emphasis, his 


challenged authority. 


——" 
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base among you, but being absent am bold toward 
you: 


Paul's Reply to the Charge of Cowardice (x. 1-6). 


1. The very first words show that Paul is writing with 
unusual emotion. He does not say simply J entreat (rapaxadé) 
you, but I (the emphatic éy#) Paul (for the emphatic combina- 
bination J Paul, cf. Gal. v. 2, Eph. iii. 1, Philemon 19) myself 
(airoc) entreat you. Perhaps from this emphatic introduction, 
it may be inferred that he wrote this passage with his own hand 
(cf. Philemon ro, 1 Cor. xvi. 21, Gal. vi. rt); or simply, that as 
he has already used the first pers. plu. so much, he now 
distinctly wishes to dissociate Timothy (i. 1) from what he is 
about to say. In either case, the words indicate that the 
passage to follow is of an intensely personal nature : it concerns 
himself. It is his authority that has been challenged ; and with 
great boldness he puts his personality into the very forefront of 
the discussion. There is no time when a man is apt to speak 
with more heat than in defending himself; and Paul guards 


_- himself at the beginning, by reminding himself, that the appeal 


must be made by the meekness and gentleness of Christ. 
The language which follows is very strong, but Paul reminds the 
Corinthians that the motive which inspires it is the highest ; he 
speaks in the name and in the spirit of the Christ who claimed 
to be meek and lowly (Mat. xi. 29). émtecxia is equitableness, the 
kjndly spirit which does not narrowly insist upon its rights. 
The brunt of the charge against him is at once introduced : 
I beseech you (1) who, as you say, to (your) face, am humble 
among you but courageous toward you when I am 
away. A coward at close quarters, a brave man at a distance ; 
one who can write bold letters, but who lacks authority and 
courage, when he comes in person—such is their description of 
Paul. We have already seen that Paul was accused of fickle- 
ness and indecision (i117) ; his conduct was easily misinterpreted 
by those who did not understand its inspiring motives. His 
caution and his tenderness were mistaken for cowardice: he 
is rarevée “lowly” in a bad sense, he has no power of self- 
assertion. It is significant that the epithet with which the 
Corinthians reproach Paul is used by Jesus in Mat. xi. 29 to 
characterize Himself—/Jowly of heart. For Paul’s opponents 
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2 But I beseech you, that I may not be bold when 
I am present with that confidence, wherewith I think 
to be bold against some, which think of us as if we 
walked according to the flesh. 

3 For though we walk in the flesh, we dc not 
war after the flesh : 


there is no Christian aroma about the word. Courage was Paul’s 
motto (iv. 16, v. 6, 7), and his courageous life is the best answer 
to this charge of cowardice : cf. Acts xxiv. 25 (the scene before 
Felix), Acts xxi. 13 (where he professes himself ready to die at 
Jerusalem). 

2. What Paul entreated the Corinthians to do in ver. I is 
not said, it becomes plain in ver. 2 where the request is intro- 
duced by another and stronger word, déoua; this point is 
obscured by A.V. which renders both verbs by beseech. Yes, 
I beseech (you) that I may not, when I come, have 
to show courage with the confidence with which I 
count on being bold against some who count us as walk- 
ing after the flesh. He refers to his enemies allusively as 
some; their charge is that he walks after the flesh, i.e. that 
his conduct is guided by unspiritual motives. The particular 
meaning of this general phrase must be determined by the 
context ; here, apparently, the implication is that he is timid, 
complaisant, afraid of offending, has no divine courage or 
initiative. Paul only hopes it will not be necessary for him to 
show his courage. He can do more than write effective 
letters ; if need be, he is prepared to come to them with his 
“rod” (1 Cor. iv. 21), and he is thoroughly confident (rerocOhoee) 
that he will be more than a match for them. Note how doyi- 
Gouae (and Aoyopde, ver. 5) echoes through the passage (cf. wv. 
7, 11); he has a calculation which meets and matches theirs. 

3, 4. Into his defence Paul introduces military metaphors. 
His life is not only a walk (weprarotyrac), it is a warfare 
(crparevoueba), not only against the evil that is in the world, 
but within the church itself, as proved by the assaults he is 
at present repelling. Of course, so long as he is a mortal man, 
he must walk in the flesh, subject to its limitations, which 
prevent him from doing and being all that he would ; but he 


: 
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_ 4 (For the weapons of our warfare ave not carnal, 
but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds ;) 

5 Casting down imaginations, and every high 
thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of 


does not walk after, according to (cara) the flesh ; the principles 
on which he conducts his campaign (erparevéueOa) are deter- 
mined purely by spiritual, not by natural, carnal considerations. 
For, walking as we do and as we must in the flesh, 
we do not war according to the flesh. Paul is no 
coward, as his opponents say (ver. 1), he is a warrior, and his 
campaign is not only courageous but successful. For the 
weapons of our warfare, fully described in Eph. vi. 11-17, 
are not fleshly but—here we expect him to say spiritual, but, 
as that is implicit in the contrast, he calls attention rather to 
their power, their invincible effectiveness—divinely powerful 
to the demolition of strongholds, i.e. of all the entrenched 
and mighty influences that defy the gospel. The weapons 


-are dvvara rp Oeg, not, as in A.V. mighty through (by means 


of) God,” but, as in R.V. “ mighty before God” (in His eyes), 
practically equal to “divinely, supernaturally,” as in the de- 
scription of the beauty of Moses (Acts vii. 20), and the size of 
Nineveh (Jonah iii. 3). 

5, 6. Verse 4 is parenthetical, ver. 5 connects with ver. 3 
we war, demolishing subtle imaginations, sophistical calcula- 
tions (Aoyipove is an echo of oy:Jopévoue, ver. 2), and every 
high thing that lifts itself up against the gospel, through 
the proclamation of which comes the knowledge of God. 
The military metaphors are still kept up. The high things 
which rise in opposition to the gospel are, in general, those 
moral and intellectual tempers, habits, attitudes, which make 
one callous to the Christian appeal. An indication of what 
is meant will be found in the word doyopovc, which perhaps 
suggests primarily the sophistries, or at least the arguments, 
by which the Greeks resisted the gospel. The weapons by 
which Paul demolished these arguments were not “ persuasive 
words of wisdom,” but weapons of the spirit and power (1 Cor. 
ii. 4, dvvdpewe, as here dvvard). Still the military metaphors 
are maintained; we war, demolishing every stronghold of 
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God, and bringing into captivity every thought to 
the obedience of Christ ; 

6 And having in a readiness to revenge all dis- 
obedience, when your obedience is fulfilled. 


opposition, and taking captive every thought or device of 
the mind (vénpa), leading it into the land of (cic) obedience 
to Christ. The mind that formerly defied and resisted Christ 
and His gospel, is now by these mighty weapons of Paul the 
evangelist, reduced to obedience. The completeness of his 
triumph is suggested by the repetition of zav; the gospel 
weapons are powerful to reduce every stronghold; alike in 
the heathen and in the Jewish world Paul has many a time 
seen this surrender to Christ. Paul is a soldier, his campaign 
is successful, and he is ready to punish the rebels, or, as 
he says, to avenge every disobedience (xapaxo# opposed to 
ixaxon). He is not the coward they think he is, and he will 
show them that, if need be, when he comes. How he will 
assert his authority against the recalcitrants, he does not 
say—perhaps as in 1 Cor. v.5; but clearly it is no idle threat, 
he only hopes he will not have to put it into execution (ver. 2). 
In any case, he will only do it when YOUR obedience shall 


be fulfilled. Paul deals in love and with a tender regard 


for the church as a whole, from which he carefully distin- 
guishes the recalcitrant minority ; and he will only discipline 
the offenders, when the full obedience of the church, as a 
whole, has been demonstrated. 


Paul is clearly stung by the reproach that he is at heart 
a coward and brave only on paper. But the reproach draws 
from him a noble defence in which he significantly compares 
his life to a warfare—one however in which the weapons he 
wields are invincible, and the campaign one long triumph. 
He knows from experience how proud and powerful is the 
opposition to the gospel; but he knows, too, the power of 
the gospel to overcome it, to demolish it (note caaipeou, 
cafaipowvrec). A warrior like Paul, with such a record of 


successes behind him, is not likely to be terrified by the 


slanders of his opponents ; he will come and meet them face 
to face, and discipline, in some stern way, their rebellious spirit. 


a 
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381 
7 Do ye look on things after the outward appear- 
ance? If any man trust to himself that he is 
Christ’s, let him of himself think this again, that, 
as he zs Christ’s, even so ave we Christ's. 
8 For though I should boast somewhat more of 


Paul’s Authority and Mission Have Been Divinely Entrusted to 
Him (x. 7-18). 

7- The connection between this paragraph and the preceding 
depends upon the manner in which the first sentence is con- 
strued. There are three possibilities. It may be taken (a) as 
in A.V. interrogatively, “‘ Do ye look on things after the outward 
appearance?” or (b) as in R.V. affirmatively, “ Ye look at 
the things that are before your face”; or (c) imperatively ; 
“ Look at what is before your face.” The choice seems really 
to lie between (b) and(c). The objection to (c), though it is far 
from fatal, is that the verb (Gdézere), if imperative, would 
more naturally have come first than last. If imperative, it will 
be Paul’s appeal to the Corinthians to open their eyes to facts, to 


_ contrast his claims and his achievements with those of his oppo- 


nents. If (b) is adopted, Paul reproaches his opponents with 
seeing only the things before their eyes—their tests are external. 
Their claim fo be Christ's is based probably upon some external 
and religiously indifferent fact, such as their having seen the 
earthly Jesus, or their having been acquainted with the leaders 
of the Jerusalem church (cf. 1 Cor. i. 12). It is clear at any 
rate from xi. 22 that Paul’s opponents are Judaizers. Perhaps, 
on the whole (c) is preferable. Look at the facts before 
your face. If any one has confidence in himself that he 
is Christ’s, let him think again (not on the other hand) 
and consider (\oy:déc6w, cf. ver. 2) this carefully in his own 
mind that we too are Christ’s just as he is. At this 
point Paul only claims bare equality ; as the argument advances, 
he advances his claims. He does not here prove his claims 
as in 1 Cor. ix. 1 f. by pointing to his success at Corinth, or 
to his vision of the risen Christ, as in 1 Cor. xv. 9; the proof, 
which he adduces later (xi. 21-30) lies in what he has suffered 
for the gospel’s sake. 

8, g. Paul’s claim to be Christ’s then, is at least as valid 
as theirs. But more: he possesses, as he has just claimed in 
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our authority, which dic Lord hath given us for 
edification, and not for your destruction, I should 
not be ashamed: 

g That I may not seem as if I would terrify you 


by letters. 
10 For 4zs letters, say they, ave weighty and 


vv. 2-6, an authority which has been given him by the Lord 
Himself. Yes, and if I boast (not, as A.V. “though I should 
boast”?: he has already boasted in 2-6) somewhat ex- 
travagantly about our authority, which THE LORD 
gave me for your upbuilding and not for your demolition 
(cf. the similar statement of the source and function of his 
authority in xiii. 10), I shall not be put to shame—when 
next he comes to Corinth, they will find that he knows how 
to exercise his authority ; and this he says, that I may not 
give the impression of scaring you, as it were, out of 
your wits by my letters, of which he had at least written 
two—1 Cor. and that referred to in 1 Cor. v. 9. The im- 
pression they get from his letters will be confirmed, as he tells 
them in ver. 11, by the impression they will get when he comes 
in person. The authority which his opponents dispute was 
given to Paul by the Lord Himself, their authority has no 
such source; and its object was the edification, and not the 
destruction of the Corinthian church, unlike the authority of 
his opponents, such -as it was, which was exercised not to 
the edification of the church but to its destruction. In modern 
Greek, #¢ ay has degenerated into cay, as, like : ody mpoddrne, 
like a traitor. Verse 9 has a fine definition of the function of 
authority—‘‘to build up and not to pull down.” The strong- 
holds of opposition to the gospel have indeed to be pulled 
down (same word, ca@aipeo.v, ver. 4), but this in order that the 
men themselves may be built up. 

10, 11. Those who had accused Paul of being courageous 
at a distance (ver. 1) meant that he could write bold and 
vigorous letters. For his letters, they say, are weighty 
and powerful, but his bodily presence is weak, and 
his speaking contemptible (lit. despised as of no account). 
‘This passage,” says Stanley, “is the only instance of the very 
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powerful; but 4zs bodily presence zs weak, and 47s 
‘speech contemptible. 

11 Let such a one think this, that, such as we 
are in word by letters when we are absent, such 
well we be also in deed when we are present. 


words used by St. Paul’s opponents. It thus gives a con- 
temporary judgment on his Epistles, and a contemporary 
description of himself.” Whether gnoiv (one says, or he says, 
with reference to the re of ver. 7, or the such a one of ver. 
Il) Or ¢aciy (they say) is read, the meaning is the same. 
The effect produced by Paul's letters, admitted here, is attested 
in the striking description of vii. 8-11. The depreciatory 
reference to himself, however, is capable of various inter- 
pretations. Tradition describes him as insignificant and 
awkward in appearance; and it is Barnabas, and not he, 
who is worshipped by the people of Lystra as Zeus (Jupiter, 
Acts xiv. 12). He had the temperament of the ecstatic (1 Cor. 
xiv. 18, 2 Cor. xii. 1), and no doubt that highly strung nervous 
- nature which accompanies it (1 Cor. ii. 3) ; and it is altogether 
probable that his public appearances were not impressive 
to Greeks who loved poise and beauty of body. Nor can 
his speaking, if we may judge by his letters, have satisfied 
the fastidious taste of the Greeks, though his overwhelming 
earnestness must always have been impressive (Acts xiv. 12). 
It is possible, however, that the reference here is to neither 
of these things. We are apt to interpret “bodily presence” 
as if it meant “bodily appearance” ; but in reality, presence 
here points back to the present of ver. 2, a verse which helps 
in the interpretation of this one. When Paul is bodily present, 
he is weak—in the language of ver. 2, not bold, courageous : 
in other words, ineffective. His words, which were not 
persuasive words of wisdom (t Cor. ii. 4), would not impress 
the subtle Greeks with their love of eloquence. His words 
and his presence alike were ineffective, they came to nothing. 
Such is the charge, and Paul replies: Let such a one 
consider this (they are so fond of such considerations, 
calculations ; Aoy:Zéc8w is intended to recall the use of the 
word in vv. 2, 5, etc.) that our conduct, when we are 
present, will correspond exactly with the words of our 
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12 For we dare not make ourselves of the number, 


or compare ourselves with some that commend 


themselves: but they, measuring themselves by 
themselves, and comparing themselves among them- 
selves, are not wise. 


letters when we are absent. Paul plays here on the 
familiar Greek contrast between éyoe and zpyoy, word and 
deed. He will show them how slanderous is their charge 
that he is a hero at a distance and on paper, but a coward 
at close quarters. Everywhere and always he is a brave 
man. If that is the impression of him they get from his 
letters, it is a true impression, as they will find when. they 
see him. The specific application, in the context, is; “as 
we are by letter, so (shall we be) in deed”; but probably 
the word to be supplied is rather we are than we shall be. 
Paul is always the same: as he writes, so is he (and this they 
will discover in the near future). 

I2, 13- We now enter upon a passage (12-16) bristling 
with difficulties. Paul has just claimed to be a courageous 
man, as brave in deed as he is in word. But, he ironically 
continues, there is a certain kind of courage he does not 


profess to have. For we have not the boldness (rodpépev, 


cf. rohwijoa:, ver. 2) to rank ourselves among or compare 
ourselves with some of those who commend them- 
selves. This charge of self-commendation they had levelled 
at Paul (iii. 1, v. 12), whereas it was they themselves who 
were guilty of the practice. By a word-play which it is 
impossible to reproduce in English (two compounds of xpévew, 
with éy and cvy), Paul affirms that he has not the courage 
to range himself among or alongside of these men. Men 
who commend themselves, having nothing but themselves 
with which to measure themselves, can only end by boasting 
immeasurably (derpa); and Paul frankly confesses that he 
has not the courage to join such a company. The two 
sentences that follow are very difficult. The introductory 
words create the impression that Paul is about to speak of 
his own habits—a)Xa airoi, etc. : “but we ourselves, measuring 
ourselves by ourselves, and comparing ourselves with our- 
selyes—” but at this point we are suddenly pulled up by 
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13 But we will not boast of things without our 


‘measure, but according to the measure of the rule 


which God hath distributed to us, a measure to 
reach even unto you. 


a verb in the third person ob ovvdow. If the text be correct, 
we must retrace our steps and refer airoit to Paul’s opponents : 
“But they themselves, measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves with themselves, have no under- 
standing,” no sense, no intelligence: that is, it is stupid to 
attempt to measure oneself, without some standard other 
than oneself. Instead of cuvmédow, however, svvwiew is also 
read, and the airoi can be retained for Paul by regarding 
ovviove as a dative, the sentence running on into the next 
verse, and the subject being resumed by jyeic dé. Thus: “ but 
we ourselves measuring ourselves by ourselves, and comparing 


ourselves with ourselves, who are devoid of understanding 


(as they suppose), we will not boast beyond our measure.” 
This, however, even if we had the roic before ob suviover, which 


is practically necessary, is distinctly artificial. Besides the jpeic 


éé, we, appears to be in implicit contrast with the preceding 
avroi which must then be translated by they. The Western 
text, which omits ob cvvwiow* jpeic dé, secures a comparatively 
smooth reading: “we ourselves, measuring ourselves by 
ourselves and comparing ourselves with ourselves, will not 
boast immeasurably.” But the very simplicity of this reading 
is suspicious. If it be original, how could it ever have been 
altered to the much more difficult reading of the other MSS. ? 
It is more credible that the difficult reading is the original one, 
and that the omitted words were dropped to secure a simpler 
text. The question of the text is by no means an idle one ; 
the simpler text makes Paul say that he measures himself 
by himself, the longer text makes him say that that is un- 
intelligent—that is what his opponents do. The difference, 
however, is more apparent than real ; for, in the former case, 
Paul would be measuring his actual self by his ideal self, 
by the self to which he is committed by divine appointment 
(ver. 13). The sense probably is then: but THEY, measur- 
ing themselves by themselves, and comparing them- 
selves with themselves, are unintelligent. WE, 
26 
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14 For we stretch not ourselves beyond our 
measure, as though we reached not unto you; for 
we are come as far as to you also in preaching the 
gospel of Christ : 

15 Not boasting of things without ow measure, 
that ts, of other men’s labours; but having hope, 


however, who acknowledge a higher standard than ourselves, 
will not boast beyond measure, that is, beyond the measure 
that is appropriate for us; the others boast immeasurably, 
because they have no measure or standard beyond 
themselves. Not so does Paul boast, but according to 
the measure of the line which God allotted us as 
a measure, that we should reach as far as you. 
kaywy is a measuring-line, then a standard, norm (cf. Gal. 
vi. 16); it is used here in a general way to indicate the 
sphere of work divinely assigned to Paul, much as we should 
use the English word “line.” The evangelization of the 
Gentiles was Paul’s “line” (cf. Gal. ii. 8, 9). To this 
he kept, by this standard he consented to be tried, for work 
done within this limit he was prepared to boast, at least “in 
the Lord” (ver. 17). It was in recognition of his divine 
commission to the Gentiles that he had gone as far as Corinth 
(you) ; and this very commission, broad as the world, was bound 
to carry him further still (ver. 16). 

14. Paul has a divine right to be in Corinth; to preach 
there, as it is heathen ground, is part of his “line.” For we 
are not stretching ourselves beyond (our bounds), as 
we should be doing if our sphere did not reach (lit. “as 
if we were not reaching”) unto you—he maintains in ver. 
13 that it did extend thus far—for we came (¢@dyw is used 
almost in its modern Greek sense of arrive, not in the classical 
sense of anticipate) as far as you at Corinth, in the proclama- 
tion of the gospel of Christ. . 

15, 16. The thought of ver. 13, which was interrupted by the 
parenthetic ver. 14, is resumed, and the introductory words are 
the same—“not boasting beyond (our) measure.” The point 
there stated positively is here put negatively. There he boasted 
of work done in the sphere divinely assigned him—work among 
the Gentiles ; here the point is that it is his own work he boasts 
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when your faith is increased, that we shall be enlarged 
by you according to our rule abundantly. 

16 To preach the gospel in the vegions beyond you, 
and not to boast in another man’s line of things 
made ready to our hand. 

17 But he that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord. 

18 For not he that commendeth himself is 
approved, but whom the Lord commendeth. 


of, not (like his opponents) of work done by other men. 
Stanley well remarks that the arrangement by which Paul was to 
work among the Gentiles ‘‘ was doubly infringed by the appear- 
ance of Jewish teachers at Corinth ; the sphere of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles was invaded by Jews ; the sphere which St. Paul 
had won for himself by his own labours, was appropriated by, 
those who had no original claim to it.” Part of the tragedy of 
Paul’s missionary career was that his steps were dogged by 
_ these Jewish teachers (cf. Ep. to Galatians). He could truth- 
fully describe himself as not boasting beyond measure, in 
other men’s labours, having hope, that, as your faith 
grows, we may through you attain to our true greatness 
in our evangelical work, in accordance with our divinely 
appointed line (cay#y) or sphere of work, and even unto 
glorious abundance, so as to bring the gospel even into 
the regions beyond you, instead of boasting, as my 
opponents are doing, in work that is another man’s line, of 
things ready to hand. Paul did the pioneer work, and they 
took the credit for it. Paul’s principle is to go where the gospel 
has not yet been preached. He has been as far as Corinth, but 
his hope and intention are ultimately to go to Spain (Rom. xv. 
24); it will depend upon the Corinthians (éy ipiv) and upon the 
progress of their faith, when he will be able to go to the far 
west, and achieve his great evangelical commission. 

17, 18. The word boast has occurred with great frequency 
throughout this section. It has been forced upon Paul by the 
challenge of his opponents: but once he has taken the word 
up, he uses it fearlessly, and shows its relative justification. 
They have compelled him to vindicate himself, and he does 
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so with no false modesty. He knows that he is the great 
pioneer evangelist: he claims nothing less than the whole 
heathen world for his sphere of operations ; and he knows that 
his work has been crowned by the most signal success (4-6). 
But it is the Lord’s work rather than his, it is through the grace 
of God that he is what he is, and has done what he has done 
(x Cor. xv. 10) ; and of this, in conclusion, he reminds himself 
afresh, using, as he had done before (x Cor. i. 31), an ancient 
word of Jeremiah (ix. 24); but let him that boasteth boast 
in the Lord (the Lord is probably God, as in Jer., rather than 
Christ). For, as for the man who commends himself, as 
his opponents are doing (ver. 12) HE (éxeivoc) is not the man 
who is approved in the sight of God, but it is he whom the 
Lord commends. 


It is interesting to note how easily Paul is carried forward 
from the discussion of local or personal affairs to the most 
daring thoughts and the most brilliant imaginations (cf. 1. 
17 ff.). The larger aspects of his teaching and ministry are 
never far from his mind, and it is these that support and 
inspire the detail. Here his character and authority have 
been challenged. In his defence, he is led to think of his 
mission in life, which is to preach the gospel of Christ. He 
has an overwhelming sense of being divinely called to that 
work. His authority has been conferred upon him by no 
other than the Lord Himself: he has a divinely appointed 
“line.” But this line goes out throughout the whole world. It 
stretches to Corinth, to Rome, to Spain. He has a vision of a 
Christian world, and his soul glows at the contemplation of it. 
When the Corinthian faith is mature enough (ver. 15) and their 
obedience complete (ver. 6) he will be free to turn to the dis- 
tant lands at the western end of the Great Sea, there to 
proclaim the gospel of his Lord. Only then will he achieve his 
true greatness—greatness in the service of the Lord and the 
gospel—when he has carried the good news to the regions 
beyond Greece (ver. 15). 
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CHAPTER XI 


1 Woutp to God ye could bear with me a little in 
my folly: and indeed bear with me. 

2 For I am jealous over you with godly jealousy : 
for I have espoused you to one husband, that I may 
present you as a chaste virgin to Christ. 


Paul's Boldness in Asserting his Apostolic Authority is Due to his 
Fear That the Corinthian Fidelity May Be Corrupted by his 
Opponents (xi. 1-6). 


I,2. Paul has been forced, by the challenge of his 
opponents, into an argument which is to him distasteful. 
Boasting is uncongenial to him, however congenial it may have 
been to his opponents (x. 16). In this case it is indeed 
necessary ; but he describes it deprecatingly as folly ; and he 
asks the Corinthians to tolerate it just a little longer, as the 
matter which has extorted this self-vindication from him is one 


of the gravest importance. Oh that you would bear with 


me in a little more of this boasting, to which I have been 
reluctantly forced, and which may well be called folly. But I 
do not need thus to entreat you: I have already had experience 
of your indulgence, you DO (xai) bear with me. This seems 
better than to take avéyeofe as imperative ; “ nay, do bear with 
me.” After this little touch of banter (d¢pocivn), the old 
earnestness is resumed. Nothing less is at stake than the 
fidelity of the Corinthians to their betrothal vows. Christ is 
the bridegroom, the Corinthian church is the bride, Paul is 
the bridegroom’s friend who has espoused the one to the other, 
and he has all the interest of the bridegroom himself in 
preserving the purity and fidelity of the bride. These things 
are being seriously imperilled by Paul’s opponents; the 
Corinthian church is in danger of being seduced, and Paul is 
jealous for her honour with a jealousy inspired by God 
Himself, what he calls a jealousy of God, so called also partly 
because the honour of God is at stake. It is no little affair of 
his own that leads Paul into his impetuous vindication of him- 
self ; it is not a personal, but a divine jealousy—and that is why 
he asks them to bear with him. For I am jealous over you 
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3 But I fear, lest by any means, as the serpent be- 


guiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds should 
be corrupted from the simplicity that is in Christ. 

4 For if he that cometh preacheth another Jesus, 
whom we have not preached, or zf ye receive another 


with a godly jealousy; for I betrothed (the middle, 
as here jppocdpny, is in classical Greek generally used of the 
bridegroom himself, and the active of the father or the brides- 
man) you to one man, to present (you) as a pure virgin 
to Christ at His coming. The marriage takes place when 
He comes, the intervening period is the time of betrothal. 
The church, like the maiden, must be pure, chaste; she must 
belong to and be faithful to one man, whereas the fidelity of the 
Corinthians is being d®awn off to another Jesus (ver. 4). The 
Old Testament conception (cf. Hosea i-iii.) of the relations 
between Jehovah and Israel as a wedding bond is here 
transferred to the relation between Christ and the church. 

3. This was Paul’s hope and ideal that the Church would be 
presented pure to Christ. But now, however, he is afraid that 
she, like Eve (Gen. iii.), may be seduced. The same diabolic 
tendencies are in the world now as then. Then Satan came in 
the form of a serpent (in Rev. xii. 9, xx. 2 the serpent and the 
devil or Satan are identified) ; now he works through Paul’s 
Judaistic opponents. The comparison with Eve is happy: her 
temptation is the first and great temptation (in O.T.) ; and the 
church has been represented in ver. 2 as a woman. I am 
afraid lest perchance, as the serpent deceived Eve in his 


craftiness, your thoughts should be corrupted and so 


diverted from the simplicity that is set on Christ and on 
Him alone. He is the one man (ver. 2), simplicity of affection 
can have but one object. After simplicity, Westcott and Hort 
following some MSS. add (in brackets) cat rijc¢ &yvérnroc, and 
purity. It is possible, however, that this is an addition, explana- 
tory of the word simplicity, and suggested by the word pure above. 

4. Paul has good reason to be afraid that the fidelity of the 
Corinthians may be corrupted; for he sees them “tolerating,” 
if not welcoming, the men whose gospel is very different from 
his own. These opponents of his are intruders, they come from 
elsewhere, from Judzea—at any rate the leading spirits ; and the 
situation would be all the more dramatic, if, as is possible, 
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spirit, which ye have not received, or another gospel, 
which ye have not accepted, ye might well bear with Acme. 

5 For I suppose I was not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles. 


there is one man who stands over against Paul, leading and 
concentrating the opposition in his own person. 6 épxédpevoc 
may mean “any one that comes,” but there almost seems to be 
something semi-official about the phrase, “he that is coming.” 
He (or they, as the case may be) proclaimed another Jesus ; not 
another Christ or Messiah,—for to them’ as to Paul, Jesus was 
the Messiah—but another conception of Jesus, not the 
crucified Saviour, whom Paul preached (r Cor. ii. 2). They may 
have laid stress on their earthly connection with Jesus, on 
knowing him “according to the flesh.” It is not a bare 
possibility that Paul is contemplating—“ if he were to preach 
another Jesus, you would bear with him”—it is a fact; the 
Greek mood necessitates that interpretation—“ he who cometh 
is preaching” («ypioce). Another (&dAoc) Jesus means a 
different (érepov) gospel and a different spirit. Paul’s grievance 
is that the Corinthians tolerate with pleasure all this subversion 
of the gospel, while he who founded the church and gave them 
the true gospel, thus espousing them to the one man Christ, has 
to beg for a little toleration for himself (notice the echo in 
dvéxeoOe Of the dveiyecbe in ver. 1). He expresses himself 
ironically ; “you put up splendidly, nobly (xadéc) with such a 
man and such a message.” For if the (new)-comer preaches 
another Jesus whom we did not preach, or ye receive a 
different spirit from that which ye received at baptism, 
or a different gospel from that which you voluntarily 
(thus is édéface distinguished from é\4Pere) accepted from me 
at your conversion, you grandly bear with such a man and 
such a message! dvéyeo6e (indic., not imper.) is to be preferred 
to dvelyeoe, you bore with him. The spirit introduced by the 
Judaizers and their gospel is the spirit of legalism, bondage 
(Rom. viii. 15); for a similar contrast between their gospel and 
Paul’s, cf. Gal. i. 6-8. 

5, 6. “ Andif,” Paul implies, “ you bear so nobly with them, why 
not with me?” For I count myself to be in no respect 
inferior to these pre-eminent apostles of yours? Who are 
these? Hardly Peter, James and John. Paul certainly refers to 
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6 For though / de rude in speech, yet not in know- 
ledge; but we have been thoroughly made manifest 
among you in all things. 


them ina very independent way in Gal. ii. 6, 9: and as their 
names would be frequently upon the lips of the Judaizers at 
Corinth, some of whom may even have brought from these apostles 
letters of recommendation, it is just possible that this phrase, 
“the supereminent apostles,” refers to them, not of course 
ironically or disrespectfully—Paul would simply be tossing back 
upon the Judaizers their own pet phrase. But any reference to 
these apostles would be somewhat irrelevant in this context. It 
is more probably the leaders of the Judaizing party themselves 
to whom Paul ironically refers as the supereminent apostles, the 
same men as are in ver. 13 roundly called false apostles. He 
may perhaps be inferior to those men in oratorical devices ; but 
where the gospel is concerned, those things count for nothing. 
The thing that counts is knowledge, the knowledge of God and of 
His saving will and purpose in Christ ; and this he has made it 
abundantly plain that he possesses, ‘‘I am not a whit behind 
those fine apostles of yours; but though I am unskilled 
(idt@rnc, a layman, with no professional knowledge of the thing 
under discussion) in speech, yet I am not in knowledge; 
nay in every respect I have made (that) plain in my 
relations with (cic) you—not “fo you.” If év way7i and éy 
mao are both original (they may be duplicates) the first would 
be neut. and the second masc.— among all men,” ¢avepwoarrec 
has no expressed object ; it must mean either that he has made 


the knowledge itself plain, or made plain the fact that he has _ 


knowledge, even if he is rude inspeech. The reading adopted 
by A.V. gavepw6évrec (having been manifested), is also excellently 
attested, but perhaps suspicious owing to its simplicity ; in this 
case, it is Paul who has made himself plain, intelligible, in all his 
relations to the Corinthians. Eloquence is no proof of apostle- 
ship ; of infinitely more importance is knowledge, the knowledge 
of God, and this the apostle manifestly has. 


Paul’s Reason for Refusal of Maintenance From the Corinthians 
(xi. 7-15). 

Paul claims to be no whit inferior to his “ apostolic” opponents. 

If he has not the rhetorical skill they have, that is of no conse- 


a 
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7 Have I committed an offence in abasing myself 
that ye might be exalted, because I have preached to 
you the gospel of God freely ? 


quence : the thing that matters is knowledge, and that he has. 
But, his opponents retort, Paul can be no true apostle, however 

_ plausible his claims : he has refused to accept maintenance from 
the Corinthians, and such a refusal, they apparently argued, 
would have been impossible to one who really possessed 
_ apostolic dignity. They cannot see into the noble soul of Paul ; 
here, as everywhere, their tests are material and external, 
““according to the flesh.” Paul himself had already argued (in 

1 Cor, ix.), with great force, for the right of an apostle to be 
__ maintained by the churches which he served ; but, on occasion, 
he might show more true greatness by waiving this right. An 
apostle may claim this maintenance, said Paul ; he must, said 
his opponents. It is their malicious misinterpretation of his 
conduct and attitude in this respect that Paul meets in this 

paragraph. 

_ 7. Or did I commit a sin—he ironically asks—in 
humbling myself in order that YOU (ipeic) might be 
spiritually exalted, lifted up out of the degradation of your 
heathen ways into the blessedness of the gospel, in that I 
preached to you the gospel of God for nothing? In 
rarer (abasing myself) perhaps we hear an echo of the actual 
charge made by his opponents, who may have frequently and in 
various connections applied the epithet ravewdée¢ to him (cf. x. 1) ; 
no apostle he, but a Jow, mean-spirited fellow, a coward. He 
demeaned himself in their eyes, and conclusively proved that he 
was no apostle, by preaching for nothing (dwpedy) ; the irony is 
heightened by the full and solemn phrase “ the gospel of God.”’ 
It is not the “other” false gospel about another Jesus that he 
preaches (ver. 4). In suggesting that it was perhaps a sin to 
preach the gospel of the grace of God for nothing, Paul is using 
the language of bitter irony; cf. xii. 13, where the allusion is 
the same—“ forgive me this wrong.” Paul seems to have been 
more than usually hurt by their ungenerous construction of 
his generosity. The free grace of God is most eloquently 
proclaimed by the preacher who illustrates it in his own 


conduct. 
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8 I robbed other churches, taking wages of them, to 
do you service. 

g And when I was present with you, and wanted, I 
was chargeable to no man: for that which was lacking 
to me the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied: and in a// things 1 have kept myself from 
being troublesome unto you, and so will I keep mysed/. 


8. Paul had the right, as an apostle, to maintenance from the 
_Corinthians. He had a reason, however, which he gives below 
(ver. 12) for not accepting anything from them. In part, he 
supported himself, while at Corinth, by working at his trade with 
his own hands (Acts xviii. 3), though he courteously refrains from 
thrusting this fact upon them ; but for the rest, he received his sup- 
port from other churches. OTHER churches I plundered, 
taking wages from them that I might minister unto YOU 
without recompense. There is a pointed contrast between 
the others and you (iporv); and the language is very vigorous ; 
the contribution from the other churches—the Philippian, for 
example, which seems to have been particularly generous 
(Phil. iv. 15 f.) as the Macedonian churches generally were (2 
Cor. viii. 2)—Paul characterizes as robbery (the motive of which 
was the service of you), though from another point of view it is 
simply his wages (for éWw»oy cf. 1 Cor. ix. 7). In Corinth, as the 
sequel showed, the most scrupulous care must be taken to give 
no offence, and Paul would be the less exposed to reproach, if 
he accepted nothing from the Corinthians for his evangelical 
services. 

g-11. Whatever Paul took from other churches, he never 
once made himself a burden to the Corinthians. And when I 
at any time felt want (icrepnOetc aor., not “was in want”) 
during my stay (rapey pres. ptc.) among you I never 
made myself a benumbing burden to anybody. «aravapké 
(from vdpxn, stiffness, torpor), “to lie like a stiff weight on,” is 
said by Jerome to be a Cilician word. For the brethren— 
probably Silas and Timothy, who had stayed at Beroea (Acts 
xvii. 14) and afterwards rejoined Paul at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5)— 
when they came from the poor, but generous (viii. 2) churches — 
of Macedonia, brought a further (xpdc) supply for my 
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10 As the truth of Christ is in me, no man shall 
stop me of this boasting in the regions of Achaia. 

11 Wherefore? because I love you not? God 
knoweth. 

12 But what I do, that I will do, that I may cut 
off occasion from them which desire occasion; that 
wherein they glory, they may be found even as we. 


want (icrépnua echoes iarépnbeic) And, supplied as I thus 
was from other sources, in every respect I kept myself 
during my stay at Corinth from being a burden to you, and 
in the future I will (so) keep myself. The reason for this 
determined course Paul will soon state (ver. 12), but the fact 
itself is so important that he repeats it in a form that invests it 
almost with the solemnity of an oath. The truth of Christ is 
in me, and by this I do hereby most solemnly assert that, so 
far as I am concerned, this boast of mine that I preach 
gratuitously shall not be silenced (lit. shall not have [her 


- mouth] stopped—catynorc, boasting, being, as it were, personified) 


in the regions of Achaea; his practice at Corinth would be 
his practice throughout the whole province (i. 1). As the truth 
of Christ is in Paul, his statements are made with the full force 
of his Christian personality, and are inspired with an absolute 
obligation to sincerity and truthfulness (cf. i. 17 ff.). This 
solemn assertion shows how very earnest and determined was 
Paul’s resolution to take nothing from the Corinthians, The 
friendly disposed among them might well feel offended at this 
refusal to be helped by them, and ask Why? They might 
think such a policy argued lack of love for them. You ask, Is it 
because I do not love you? Certainly not ; for God knows 
that I do love you. 

12. At last the real reason for Paul’s refusal of support from 
the Corinthians is now given. Now what I do in keeping 
myself from being a burden to you (ver. 9), I will also con- 
tinue to do; for this reason, that I may cut off this particular 
(lit. the) occasion from those who desire an occasion of 
being found, in the matter whereof they boast, on a 
level with US. This last sentence has been construed and 
interpreted in a multitude of ways, but the simplest seems 
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a 
4 


13 For such ave false apostles, deceitful wiser 
transforming themselves into the apostles of Christ 

14 And no marvel; for Satan himself is trans- 
formed into an angel of light. 


to be this. The second iva is not co-ordinate with the first; 


it does not therefore express the motive for the action of the — 


principal clause—“‘ This I will continue to do im order that 
they may be found even as we ”—that is, that Paul’s opponents 
may be reduced to the moral necessity of preaching for 
nothing ; there was little likelihood of that. Rather is the 
second iva dependent on the three words preceding and ex- 
planatory of them, expressing what the opponents desired. Their 
desire was that, “in the matter of which they boasted,” that 
is, the apostleship, they should be on terms of equality with 
Paul. But they accepted support, while Paul did not ; though 
it pleased them to consiiee thik os -at- ada ele Paul 
was no true apostle, the obvious unselfishness of Paul’s policy 
was, to candid men, a sufficient refutation of their argument. 
Paul therefore in this respect had a distinct advantage over 
them, and he was determined to retain it. The apostolic 


equality with him to which they aspired he rendered impossible, 


by adopting an unselfish policy which their avarice would — <4 


let them imitate. 

13-15. For such men, men of this selfish and unscrupulous - 
character, are—not “ pre-eminent apostles,” as their followers 
claim, but—FALSE apostles, iraitors to the idea of the 
apostleship and of the gospel, crafty workers, busy indeed, 
but in pulling down, not in building up (x 8) and serving” 
their own interests and prejudices when they claim to be 
serving the gospel, all the time (pres. ptc) transforming 
themselves into apostles of Christ. They were no apostles 
of His, they were really servants of Satan ; but so skilfully did 
they disguise themselves that they looked like apostles. And 


no wonder, for Satan Himself, whose realm is darkness, 


transforms himself into an angel of light. God and 
the angels dwell in light and their nature is light (cf. Acts xii 
7). The reference must be to some apocalyptic tale, as there 
is no Old Testament story which alludes to the transformation 
of Satan into an angel of light ; neither Job i 6 nor 1 Kings 
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_ 15 Therefore z¢ zs no great thing if his ministers 
__ also be transformed as the ministers of righteousness ; 
whose end shall be according to their works. 


xxii. 19-23 implies this. It is nothing remarkable, then, 
seeing he is such a master in the art of transformation, if his 
servants also transform themselves and become as 
servants of righteousness. Righteousness may be here used 
in the large ethical and religious sense; it is the cause of 
righteousness, of light, of God, of Christ, that they pretend 
to serve; in reality, it is the cause of unrighteousness, of 
darkness, of Satan, of themselves, that they serve. Possibly, 
however, righteousness here is tinged with the technical sense 
which it so often has in Paul, the righteousness of God (Rom. 
i. 17). Those who are ministers of that righteousness are 
the true evangelists. These men are the false, whose end 
shall be in accordance with their works. Their fate will 
be determined by their conduct. They are guilty of the deepest 
sort of lie—the transformation of moral values (Isaiah -v. 20, 
~ Markiii.22)—and their punishment will be as terrible as their sin. 


The strong words at the end of the paragraph, in which 
Paul anticipates for his opponents a terrible end, show how 
deeply he has been exasperated by their tactics. He loved 
the Corinthian church, it was he who had espoused her to 
Christ; and these Judaizers were doing everything in their 
power to pervert the church by the proclamation of another 
Jesus and another gospel, and to discredit the authority of the 
man who had founded that church. They cannot appreciate 
his lofty motives in refusing the support which he could justly 
claim, and they even turn his unselfishness into an argument 
against his apostleship. 

Little wonder, considering the interests at stake, that Paul 
saw in those self-styled ‘apostles of Christ” the ministers 
of Satan, the representatives of the prince of darkness, cunningly 
disguised as angels of light. Bousset raises the interesting 
question whether Paul’s strong language and attitude were 
altogether justified. ‘Perhaps we ought to think of his 
opponents as narrow no doubt, but at the same time as con- 
yvinced of the justice of their view. The means which these 
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16 I say again, Let no man think me a fool; if . 


otherwise, yet as a fool receive me; that I may 
boast myself a little. 


petty spirits adopted to combat the apostle were certainly 
odious and ugly. But Paul’s own manner of conducting the 
contest is similarly marked by no small passion. On the other 
hand we must in justice concede that he had reason for his 
anger and that his vigour in the heat of the great contest was 
only too intelligible. Paul is no saint, just as little as Luther.” 
Certainly Paul, as we have seen in ch x. had much to provoke 
him. He had done the hard work, and they had stepped in 
to appropriate the fruits of his labour. But it is not for such 
personal reasons that Paul here calls them ministers of Satan ; 
it is because their work is a menace to the purity, and even 
to the existence, of the gospel. They have no insight into the 
mind and conduct of an apostolic man like Paul (ver. 7 ff.) still 
less into the mind of Christ. The emphasis which they laid 
upon externals (cf. ver. 22) was altogether alien to the genius 
of the gospel of Jesus. Their Jesus is “ another” Jesus, their 
gospel and their spirit are different. It is this that explains 
and to some extent justifies the vigorous language in which 
Paul describes them and their fate. 


The Apostle’s Boast (xi. 16-33). 


The apostle recoils from the necessity (xii. 11) which has 
been thrust upon him by his opponents, of defending his 
claims to be an apostle. It involves boasting, and this Paul 
naturally shrinks from. It is folly (vv. 1, 17), it is ob xara 
xvpuov, not in the spirit of the Lord (ver. 17); but he has been 
driven to it by the challenge and insinuations of his rivals, and 
in this section, after a little ironical fore-play (vv. 16-21) he 
girds himself deliberately to the task, and in an impetuous 
passage of great eloquence, he brings before us some of the 
more thrilling incidents of his perilous and crowded life, and 
vindicates triumphantly his claim to the apostleship by pointing 
to the things that he has suffered for the gospel’s sake (cf. vi. 
4-10 ; i Cor. iv. 9-13). 

16-17. Again I say, as I said (implicitly) before (in ver. 1), 
let no one think that Iam a fool. Paul is well aware of the 
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j 17 That which I speak, I speak it not after the 

_ Lord, but as it were foolishly, in this confidence of 
boasting. 

_ 18 Seeing that many glory after the flesh, I will 

glory also. 


unseemliness and the folly of boasting ; but he is on his defence, 
and he must state his case whether they think him a fool or not. 
In any case, however (ci 32 ph ye, but if ye do not grant 
my request to be regarded as a sane man), listen to me (lit. 
accept me, give me a welcome) even though it be as a fool, 
that I too as well as my opponents, to whom you give so 
cordial a welcome, may boast just a little bit (yuxpév 7). I 
am well aware that what I speak, I do not speak in 
accordance with the mind and spirit of the Lord, or under 
His direct inspiration; He was meek and lowly (Mat. xi. 29), 
and boasting was not His way. Paul is careful in his defence, 
to safeguard by anticipation, the character of his Lord which 
might be compromised by the boasting of a disciple and an 
apostle. It is not after the Lord, but as in foolishness (note 
how he rings the changes on this word half seriously, half 
ironically) that Paul speaks with (lit. in) this proud con- 
fidence of boasting, on which he is about to launch. The 
last clause goes with the whole sentence : in this boasting, it is 
not as an inspired man, but as a fool that he speaks. Some 
render imoordcea here (cf. ix. 4), “in this matter, subject, of 
boasting,”—not impossible, but less forcible and appropriate 
here. 

18-20. Seeing that many—he means more particularly 
his opponents, the false teachers, who were “ many” (ii. 17)— 
boast after the flesh, of external things, such as their Jewish 
descent (ver. 22), their connection with the Jerusalem church 
or its leaders, with Christ, etc., I also will glory; he does 
not say, but the sequel (ver. 22) shows that he partly means 
after the flesh. Even in regard to the external things of which 
they make so much, Paul is “not a whit inferior” to them 
(ver. 5). And he goes on with biting sarcasm to say that he 
can surely count upon a patient hearing from them, for their 
practice shows that they listen to fools with pleasure. For 
ye put up (dvéxeo0e an echo of ver. 1, where he hopes that 
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19 For ye suffer fools gladly, seeing ye yourselves 
are wise. 
20 For ye suffer, if a man bring you into bondage, 
if a man devour you, if a man take of you, if a 
man exalt himself, if a man smite you on the face. 
21 I speak as concerning reproach, as though 


they will put up with him and his folly) gladly with fools— 
the next verse shows that by the foolish (rév agpévwv) he means 
his opponents—being wise men (yourselves).; a most 
ironical addition—the wise Corinthians may well show their 
wisdom by tolerating a little folly. There is an effective word 
play in the Greek, the two contrasted words d¢pdvwr ¢porvipor 
being juxtaposed—sensible and senseless. The argument is: if 
they tolerate fools, they are bound to tolerate him, for he too 
is a fool (his boasting makes him such). The next verse is 
a severe description of the conduct of his Judaistic opponents 
in their dealings with the church. The allusion is obvious, 
but skilfully expressed by the indefinite «i ric (if any one). For 
you put up with any one who lords it over you, as I was 
falsely said to do (i. 24) and who reduces you (cf. Ep. to Gal.) 
to the bondage of legalism (these men turned the Corinthians 
into slaves, Paul made himself their slave, iv. 5), who devours 
you by demanding heavy contributions (as Paul refused to 
do) for his support, who catches you cunningly (cf. ver. 
13, as men catch fish—same verb éAaBopey in Luke v. 5) and 
thus gets you into his power, who lifts himself up proudly 
and insolently, who smites you in the face. A blow on 
the face was one of the greatest of insults (Mat. v. 39, Acts xxiii. 
2). It seems almost incredible that such an act should have 
been possible within the church, but the impression made 
by the passage is confirmed by 1 Tim. iii. 3, Tit. i. 7 where 
it is laid down that the bishop must not be a “ striker.” 

21. The irony of this whole section (16-21) is very striking, 
and nowhere more than here. To (my) shame (lit. “ by 
way of dishonour”) I admit that (lit. “I say how that”) 
WE (ipeic) were too weak to indulge in vigorous measures 
like these. He had been called a weakling (x. 10), he ironically 
admits the charge, he at any rate is too feeble to treat the 
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we had been weak. Howbeit, whereinsoever any 

- is bold, (I speak foolishly,) I am bold also. 

_ 22 Are they Hebrews? so am I. Are they 
Israelites? so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham? 
so am I. 

23 Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as 
a fool,) I a more; in labours more abundant, in 


church as his opponents treat it. But all the same he has 
a courage of his own, which he is not afraid to match with 
theirs; in whatever matter any one is bold (of course— 
he ironically adds—it is in folly that I speak, for the speech 
he is about to make is a boast) I too am bold. 

22. After this preliminary ironical movement, in which Paul 
has raised our expectations to the highest as to what the 
contents of his “ bold” boast will be, he begins the statement 
of it in brief and weighty sentences which, at the very outset, 
demolish the claims of his opponents to pre-eminence even 
in the external matters on which they laid so much stress. 
Are they Hebrews? (more vivid than they are Hebrews) so 
am I. Are they Israelites? so am I. Are they the 
seed of Abraham ? soam I, He could claim Jewish descent 
as well as they. Hebrews is the national name, Israelites, their 
sacred name—as the people of God; as Abraham’s seed, the 
highest term of all, they are heirs (Gal. ili. 29) of the promises 
(Gen. xii. I-3). 

23. These matters, important as they seemed to his opponents, 
were of little consequence to Paul, and he dismisses them 
very curtly with a «cay# (I too). But when he presents his 
claim to be a minister of Christ, his style at once expands. 
Are they ministers of Christ? Here he is not content with 
a bare So am I. He had already called them ministers of Satan 
(ver. 15); and if they, even on their own showing, have any 
claim to be considered ministers of Christ, he has more. But 
before he says this and thus launches himself upon an account 
of his career, he interpolates, I speak in madness. Perhaps 
this, like the other references to his “folly” in boasting, is 
largely ironical ; but it is possible to suppose that it is meant 
much more seriously. The words “minister of Christ” have 
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stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent; 
in deaths oft. 

24 Of the Jews five times received I forty stvzpes 
save one. 

25 Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and 
a day I have been in the deep; 


a steadying and solemnizing effect, and Paul feels that it is 
not only “not according to the Lord” (ver. 17) but sheer 
madness, to be boasting (though he is driven to it) about 
matters so sacred. I have a MORE abundant claim than 
they to be considered a minister of Christ ; for consider what 
I have suffered for His sake. 

In labours more abundantly than they (cf. 1 Cor. xv. To). 
If zepiscorgpwe be pressed in its comparative meaning, Paul 
begins by contrasting himself with his opponents—his labours 
are more abundant than theirs. Already in the third clause, 
however, he luses sight of them (trepGaddAdvrwe, exceedingly), 
and from that point on, confines himself to his own career. 
It is just possible, therefore, that zepiscorépwe has the force 
of a superlative (very abundantly). The following recital shows 
us how little we really know of Paul’s missionary experiences 
from the book of Acts. In prisons, as at Philippi (Acts xvi. 
23.) more abundantly, in stripes (explained in next verse) 
above measure, in the jaws of death often, “delivered 
evermore to death for Jesus’ sake,” iv. 11, in peril of death 
at Damascus at the outset of his Christian career (Acts ix. 
23f.), stoned almost to death at Lystra (Acts xiv. 19), in some 
deadly peril in “ Asia” (2 Cor, i. 8). i 

24, 25. The general words of ver. 23 are now illustrated 
by concrete detail. From the Jews I five times received 
the punishment (inflicted with a leather scourge, so severe 
that the victim sometimes died under it) of forty stripes, save | 
the one which later practice remitted, lest by chance the 
limit of forty prescribed by law should be exceeded (Deut. 
xxv. 3). Three times I was beaten by Roman officials 
with rods, as at Philippi (Acts xvi. 22): once I was stoned, 
at Lystra (Acts xiv. 19), three times I was shipwrecked, 
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_ 26 Jn journeyings often, zz perils of waters, 2 
perils of robbers, 2 perils by mzxe own countrymen, 
wm perils by the heathen, zz perils in the city, 2x 
perils in the wilderness, zx perils in the sea, zz 
perils among false brethren ; 

27 In weariness and painfulness, in watchings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold 
and nakedness. 


none of these occasions being recorded in the book of Acts, 
as his shipwreck on the voyage to Rome (ch. xxvii.) occurred 
later, a full night and day of twenty-four hours I spent in 
the deep, probably on the plank of a ship which had been 
wrecked, as in Acts xxvii. 44. 

26, 27. His missionary journeys were many, and by land, 
as by sea (ver. 25) often accompanied with great peril, from 
swollen rivers, brigands, etc. In journeyings often, in 


perils from turbulent rivers, treacherous to ford or swim; in 


perils from brigands who infested the country roads of 
Asia Minor, and waylaid travellers. Men were as cruel as 
nature; Paul was in perils from his Jewish kinsmen, as 
at Damascus (Acts ix. 23), Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29), etc.; in 
perils from the Gentiles, as at Philippi (Acts xvi. 20), 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 31) ; in perils in the city, as at Damascus, 
(Acts ix. 23), Jerusalem (Acts ix. 29), Ephesus (Acts xix. 31) ; 
in perils in the wilderness perhaps of Arabia (Gal. i. 17), 
but probably also elsewhere: in perils in the sea already 
graphically illustrated (ver. 25); in perils among false 
brethren, more terrible than the perils of the sea. Gal. ii. 4 
illustrates this point, though Paul’s Jewish rivals at Corinth 
were illustration enough, and in the word he probably takes 
a side glance at them. In labour (ver. 23) and toil—Paul’s 
work was hard and wearying—in many a wakeful night, 
whether kept awake by fatigue, by manual (2 Thes, iii. 8) 
or missionary work (Acts xx. 7); in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings (apparently, in such a context, not deliberate 
but involuntary) often, in cold and nakedness or scanty 


attire, as perhaps after shipwreck, 
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28 Beside those things that are without, that 
which cometh upon me daily, the care of all the 
churches. 

29 Who is weak, and I am not weak? who is 
offended, and I burn not? 

30 If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things 
which concern mine infirmities. 


28, 29. But there was more than physical peril and pain. 
Even more than the physical strain was the spiritual one 
involved in his unceasing interest in the churches he had 
founded. Besides the things outside this description (or 
the things which I omit) is the thing that presses upon 
me daily, my anxiety for ALL the churches. The anxiety 
(uépyuva) Paul had for the churches was as real and intense 
as that which the ordinary man has about food and clothing 
(Mat. vi. 31, pepysvfonre). Both the reading and the meaning of 
éxioraste are doubtful. émisvoracre is also read, which might 
mean, “the daily combination against me.” éxioracve May mean 
care, and be parallel to “anxiety”; but it is perhaps better 
to take it in its primary etymological meaning, and regard it as 
more closely defined by the following pépyuva: “the daily 
pressure upon me, namely, the anxiety for all the churches.” 
This anxiety is illustrated by ver. 29. Who is weak in faith 
or courage, and I am not weak in sympathy with him? 
Paul became all things to all men, for the gospel’s sake, there- 
fore “weak to the weak” (x Cor. ix. 22). He was not, for 
example, contemptuous, but considerate of the scrupulous 
brother who could not eat meat that had been offered to idols 
(x Cor. viii.). Who is made to stumble, and I do not burn 
- with indignant, sympathetic pain? When a Christian brother 
is snared by sin, the apostle’s heart glows with the pain and 
shame of it. 

30, 31. Verse 30, with its repetition of the word “ weakness ” 
from ver. 29, happily mediates the transition between the 
preceding verses and those which conclude the chapter. Indeed 
it is possible, but not necessary, to begin as some do, a new 
section here, ending it at xii.g or 10. Paul is still substantiat- 
ing his “boast” by recording his experience, though the last 
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31 The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which is blessed for evermore, knoweth that I lie not. 

32 In Damascus the governor under Aretas the 
king kept the city of the Damascenes with a garrison, 
desirous to apprehend me : 


incident of the chapter, that of his escape from Damascus, 


_ acquires a certain independent importance from the solemn 


introductory asseveration of ver. 31. So difficult have some 
scholars found it to regard this preface as belonging only to the 
incident described in vv. 32, 33, that they have taken it as the 
introduction to the account of Paul’s ecstatic vision in ch. xii. 
and regarded xi. 32 f. as inserted perhaps by way of after- 
thought. But this incident may have had for Paul a significance 
which it cannot have for us, who are ignorant of the circum- 
stances, and the difficulty is not insuperable of regarding the 
solemn appeal in ver. 31 as prefacing the narrative in vv. 32, 33. 

If boasting is necessary, I will boast of the things that 


belong to my weakness, as illustrated alike by the incidents 


he has narrated and that which he is about to narrate. It was 
not in his own strength that he had surmounted all those deadly 
perils, it was the “ grace of God” (1 Cor. xv. 10) that made him 
the victor that he was. The God and Father (not “God and 
the Father”) of the Lord Jesus knows, He who IS (6 dv) 
blessed for ever, that I am not lying. This very solemn 
appeal to the God who knows (cf. ver. 11) comes at this point 
with the effect of a surprise; but the incident which it is 
designed to corroborate had no doubt its peculiar significance 
for Paul. His experience at Damascus was his initiation into 
the sufferings of his apostleship. The appeal to the Father of 
Fesus is very relevant here, as it was for Jesus’ sake that he 
encountered the danger he is about to relate (cf. iv. 11). 

32, 33. In Damascus, which perhaps for diplomatic reasons 
had been ceded by the Romans to Aretas, the governor under 
Aretas IV the king of the Nabatean Arabs, kept guarding 
the city of the Damascenes (the last word is superfluous), no 
doubt at the gates, to seize me, and through a window 
of a house on the wall I was let down in a basket (of wicker 
work ?) by the wall, and escaped his hands. This probably 
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33 And through a window in a basket was I let 
down by the wall, and escaped his hands. 


occurred about 37 A.D. on Paul’s return to Damascus after his 
sojourn in Arabia, and ‘consequently about three years subse- 
quent to his conversion (Gal.i 17f.). The incident is referred 


to in Acts ix. 23-25 where, however, it is.the Jews who seek . 


Paul’s life. Probably Aretas was acting on the instigation of 
the Jews who were numerous and powerful in Damascus. It 
is possible that Paul’s flight on this occasion was interpreted 
by his opponents as cowardice, and that the incident was used 
to make him ridiculous. But he himself is not ashamed of it. 


He glories in his weakness, and in his deliverance he sees the | 


gracious hand of God. 


This brief, impetuous description which Paul gives of his life 
Stanley calls ‘‘one of the most valuable historical portions of 
the New Testament.” It shows us how much more strenuous 
and terrible was the missionary life of Paul than even the book 
of Acts would lead us to suppose. It was crowded with peril 
and persecution, beset by the relentless forces of nature—her 
stormy seas and roaring rivers—and by the still more pitiless 
and venomous forces set in motion by men—by bigoted Jews, 
stern Romans, unscrupulous brigands, and, worst of all, false 
brethren. He points to these experiences in vindication of his 
claim to be an apostle—to the things that he had suffered “for 
Jesus’ sake” (iv. 11, xii. 10). It takes more than rhetoric to 
make. an apostle (ver. 6), it takes knowledge of the mind of 


Jesus, readiness and capacity to suffer for the gospel’s sake. _ 


The picture he draws is one of almost superhuman heroism, 
and the boast, for which he had with such elaboration and 
skilful irony prepared the way, is more than justified. And the 
crown and climax of all this “pressure” which would have 
crushed the life out of any but a giant, was his anxiety for all 
the churches. As he faces the swollen floods, traverses the roads 
infested by robbers, and looks at death again and again upon 
the sea, he bears evermore on his mighty heart the thought of 
his weak and tempted brethren among the churches he had 
founded, and identifies himself with them. His anxiety for the 
churches does not swallow up his care for the individual 


as 
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CHAPTER XII 


__ 1 Ir is not expedient for me doubtless to glory. I 
4 will come to visions and revelations of the Lord. 


_ members of whom those churches were composed; nay, 
rather it is the individual Christian brother, in his struggles and 
falls, far more than the organization, of which he thinks. If 

_ any one is weak, Paul feels and shares his weakness. 

Here then is the kernel of his defence. He has the welfare 
of all the churches upon his heart, he loves their individual 
members and deals with them in a spirit of the keenest and 
most intelligent sympathy ; and finally, for their sakes, and for 
the sake of their common Lord, he is willing and glad to 
endure to the uttermost, to pursue a career that was beset by 
continuous perils, and that once and again brought him face to 
face with death. 


The Vision and the Thorn (xii. 1-10). 


In this section, Paul continues his “ boast” ; but here it takes 
the form of an unusually intimate disclosure, and it constitutes 
a splendid climax to the recital of the experiences by which he 

_ vindicates his claim to be an apostle. Just as his escape from 
Damascus (xi. 32 f.) may have exposed him to the charge of 
cowardice, so his “revelations” may have won for him the 
reputation of being a visionary of perhaps rather questionable 
sanity. Here in the most solemn and deliberate manner, he 
claims for them reality, and in particular recounts an over- 
mastering experience which had befallen him fourteen years 
before, when he had been in Paradise itself, and had heard 
words unutterable. Intimately connected with this is the 
account of the thorn in his flesh, which had been sent as a 
spiritual discipline, to check the pride which the vision might 
have caused ; and this discipline was the occasion of a fresh 
manifestation of the all-sufficient grace and power of Christ. 
He may surely then boast of the weakness (xi. 30, xii. 9) which 
led to such a display of divine power. It is but another form 
of “ glorying in the Lord” (x. 17). 

1. The text of ver. 1 is exceedingly confused, but the two 
great types are represented by A.V. (xavydoOac 0) ob ovppeper 
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2 I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years 
ago, (whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether 
out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth ;) 
such a one caught up to the third heaven. 


pow’ édeboopae yap) and R.V. (cavyacOa det~ ob cuppépoy per, 
édeboopae 6é). The confusion between dei-and 64 is natural. 
The question is not, after all, one of great importance, as the 
meaning is, in either case, much the same: Paul is well aware 
of the general inexpediency of boasting, and regrets its necessity. 
R.V. emphasizes rather the necessity, A.V. the regret. 
Considering that Paul has been driven to his boast in self- 
vindication (ver. 11), R.V. seems more probable, especially as 
not only the idea but even the phrase (‘ boasting is necessary ’’) 
has occurred before (xi. 30). Whatever connection his oppo- 
nents may have had with Christ, Paul is “no whit inferior” 
(xi. 5), he can claim to have had revelations from Him. Boast- 
ing is necessary: it is not indeed good (frofitable, advan- 
tageous) either for me or for any one else—there is the danger 
of spiritual pride (ver. 7); but as my opponents have coerced 
me into it (ver. 11), I will proceed further and come to 
visions and revelations of (i.e. vouchsafed me by) the Lord. 
The revelations come through the visions. It is hardly prob- | 
able that these visions and revelations were all comprised in 
the one great experience he is about to recount. The plural 
(cf. ver. 7) more naturally suggests that they occurred more 
than once; and this is confirmed by Acts xviii. 9 (vision), Gal. ii. 
2 (revelation). 

2. The story is told with a certain solemn and rhythmic 
repetition, and curiously enough, Paul speaks of himself in the 
third person, suggesting that his part in the matter was purely 
passive. It was as if the man who enjoyed that unutterable 
experience could not be himself, the Paul who was so acutely 
conscious of his weakness. I know a man in Christ; 
what he is about to tell happened to him asa Christian. Had 
he not been in Christ, either it would not have happened, or 
at any rate it would not have taken the form it did. Bousset 
points out that, according to the: Talmud, Paul’s ecstatic 
experience was paralleled by the experience of some contem- 
porary Jewish Rabbis. The idea of an ecstatic ascent to 
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3 And I knew sucha man, (whether in the body, 
Or out of the body, I cannot tell: God knoweth 3 

4 How that he was caught up into paradise, and 
heard unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for 
a man to utter. 


heaven he may well have shared with the Judaism in which he 
had been brought up, but this particular vision came to him as 
a Christian man ; it was the Lord, ix. Christ (ver. 9) whom he 
recognized as its source ; it came upon a Christian mind, and its 
contents were Christian. This happened fourteen years ago 
(43 A.D. ?) and therefore is not to be connected with his con- 
version which had occurred about twenty years before ; it was 
a never to be forgotten day. But Paul has no idea how it 
happened—whether in the body I do not know, or out of 
the body I do not know, God knoweth (cf. xi. 11, 31). 
Paul is so little himself (cf. the use of the third person) that he 
does not know whether he was caught up bodily into heaven, 
or whether his spirit had left the body, and he enjoyed this 
amazing experience, as it were, in a disembodied state; such 
a one—the man whom he knows— caught swiftly (aprayévra) 
up like Philip after his interview with the eunuch (Acts viii. 39, 
jjpracev), like the child of the woman in Rev. xii. 5 (jjprde6n), 
and as those who are alive at Christ’s coming will be caught, 
according to 1 Thes. iv. 17, as far as the third heaven. 
Jewish conceptions varied as to the number of the heavens ; 
some maintained two, others three, others seven. If we are 
to distinguish between the third heaven here, and Paradise in 
ver. 4, the idea implied by the passage is probably that there 
were three heavens, and Paradise beyond. féwe, as far as, 
suggests the infinite spaces through which Paul seemed to 
traverse. 

3, 4. And I know such a man—whether in the body 
or out of the body I do not know, God knoweth. The 
rhythmic repetition has a solemn effect, as if the mind of Paul 
were dwelling on the mysterious scene with reverent remin- 
iscence; but possibly it is also intended as an introduction 
to the statement that he was caught up into Paradise, 
this being regarded not as the same but as another and higher 
experience. Paradise, originally the hunting-park of a 
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5 Of such a one will I glory, yet of myself I will 
not glory, but in mine infirmities. . 

6 For though I would desire to glory, I shall not 
be a fool; for I will say the truth: but zow I 


Persian king, then a pleasure garden, then the blissful abode 
of the righteous in Hades, where they await the resurrection ; 
here no doubt it is what is called in Rev. ii. 7 ‘the Paradise 
of God,” beyond the highest heaven. Some scholars regard 
Paradise in this ver. as synonymous with the third heaven 
in ver. 2. Itis hard to say, but perhaps the second statement 
(caught up) is intended to suggest a second experience, similar 
but higher. He saw visions (ver. 1) and heard words unutter- 
able, which it is not lawful or possible for a MAN to 
put into language. What those words were we do not 
know,—perhaps, if we may judge by Jewish analogy, the 
praises of heavenly choirs (cf. Rev. xi. 15). In any case, the 
words which fell from celestial lips are unutterable by mortals 
(4vOpmz»). They ring evermore in Paul’s ears and in his 
_heart; but he must not and he cannot translate them into 
human speech. 

5, 6. On behalf of such a one (rod rowovrov masc., not 
neut. cf. roy rowtroy, ver. 2) I will boast, because, strictly | 
speaking, that “‘man,” caught up to the blissful sights and 
sounds of Paradise, is not himself at all; but on my own 
behalf I will not boast, except in my weaknesses. 
They are my own, and they give divine grace its opportunity 
to manifest itself, in me ; therefore so far from being ashamed 
I boast of them. Paul has already characterized his boasting 
as “folly” (xi. 1). This, however, is only ironical ; he does 
not really wish any one to think that he is a fool (xi. 16), and 
the vision he has just related shows that he has ample ground 
for boasting, were he so inclined. For if I desire to boast, 
I should be no fool, for I should be speaking the truth: 
the unadorned truth, which Paul could speak if he would, 
furnishes opportunity enough. But he does not wish to thrust 
upon those whom he would convince evidence which it is 
beyond their power to verify ; he leaves them to judge of him 
by the evidence of their eyes and ears. Therefore I forbear 
further boasting about visions, revelations, etc., lest some one 
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forbear, lest any man should think of me above 


that which he seeth me 0 de, or ¢hat he heareth of 


me. 
7 And lest I should be exalted above measure 
through the abundance of the revelations, there was 


should think of (cic, in regard to) me beyond what he sees 
me to be, or hears from me. There is a touch of irony 
about this perhaps; the whole course of Paul’s vindication, 
and, above all, the necessity for it, shows that there was 
little danger of him receiving more than his due from the 
Corinthians. But the principle is a sound and valuable one, 
that to convince men, we must not mystify them, but meet 
them with proof which they can understand and _ verify. 
What men see us to be, or hear out of our own lips (é éyod), 
will after all be a pretty good indication of what we are. 

7. Westcott and Hort take the next words “and by the 
exceeding greatness of the revelations” with the preceding, 
and put a period after them. It must be confessed that the 


- connection of the words with the rest of the sentence would 


then be neither obvious nor natural. The reason for taking 
the words thus arises from the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of construing them naturally with the following sentence 
beginning, according to MSS. that are usually the best, with 
d:0 tva (“ Wherefore, in order that”). Some MSS. however omit 
dd ; then the reading is smooth (though this fact may possibly 
have led to its omission), and the sense good. And that I 
might not be over-exalted by the exceeding greatness of 
the revelations (this last clause being placed before iva for 
emphasis, exactly as in ii. 4, rjv aydrny iva yrore) there was 
given to me by God, who watches over the interests of the 
spirit, and takes stern measures to rebuke spiritual pride, a 
thorn for the tormenting of the flesh, a messenger or 
angel (&yyedoc) of Satan, that it (or he) might buffet me not 
once (aorist) but continually (pres.) in order that I might 
not be over-exalted,—a danger which the apostle must have 
very keenly felt, considering that he begins and ends his 
short sentence with the mention of it. oxédoy is literally a stake, 
and Stanley sees in this a suggestion of the agony of impalement 
—a stake as of impalement, on which I writhe like one 
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given to me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of 
Satan to buffet me, lest I should be exalted above 
measure. 


crucified”; but, as in Ezek. xxviii. 24 oxédop is used to 
translate “brier,” and is paralleled with axav6a, “thorn,” the 
ordinary translation may be safely accepted. Innumerable 
guesses have been hazarded as to what this thorn was, but in 
the nature of the case, the truth can never be known. It is 
no doubt the same infirmity as Paul refers to in Gal. iv. 13-15, 
and there, as here, it is something that tries his flesh, his bodily 
nature. This fact renders some explanations of the thorn 
impossible ; it cannot have been remorse of conscience for the 
past in which he persecuted the church (1 Cor. xv. 9), nor 
temptation to blasphemy or unbelief. Nor, though he has 
called his opponents ministers of Satan (xi. 15, cf. angel of 
Satan) can the thorn in the flesh well refer to them. Applied 
to the risks to life and limb, incident to his missionary career 
(xi. 24-27) it is less inappropriate, but very far from 
probable ; Paul would hardly have begged for a remission of 
this kind of suffering, besides, the thorn must be something 
more specific than that. Catholic commentators have been led 
by certain stories of monks to conjecture that it was the . 
temptation to lust, a conjecture which may be summarily 
dismissed as altogether inapplicable to Paul. Doubtless we 
have to look for the thorn in some bodily ailment, which was 
apparent to the eye (Gal. iv. 14) and which was an impediment 
to Paul’s activity. Disease of the eyes (cf. Gal. iv. 15), earache, 
headache, nervous prostration consequent on malarial fever, or 
produced by his colossal exertions, etc., have been suggested ; 
but there is a large body of competent and quite reverent 
opinion inclined to the belief that the reference is to epileptic 
seizures. Paul compares the effect of this visitation of the 
angel of Satan to that of a blow with the fist (xodagiZy: cf. 1 
Cor. iv. 11, Mat. xxvi. 67). “What,” asks Bousset, “is the 
usual effect of such a blow? If it be violent, the person struck 
sinks to the ground. That then was a feature of Paul’s 
infirmity, that he suddenly sank to the ground as if smitten 
by an invisible stroke.” It was as if some demoniac power, an 
angel of Satan, who sends infirmities upon mortals (Luke xiii. 
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8 For this thing I besought the Lord thrice, that 


_ it might depart from me. 


9 And he said unto me, My grace is sufficient 
for thee : for my strength is made perfect in weakness. 


16, Job ii. 5), had struck him to the ground. The theory of 
epilepsy, though it has much to recommend it, is not without 
difficulties. Professor Denney, who admits that “there is 


no religious interest in affirming or denying any physical 


explanation of the matter whatever,” yet points out that 
“epileptic attacks, if they occur with any frequency at all, 
invariably cause mental deterioration,” whereas the epistles are 
evidence that Paul’s mind grew year after year in the appre- 
hension of the Christian revelation. Professor Findlay 
(Galatians, p. 66) even goes so far as to say: “To call him 
epileptic is a calumny. No man so diseased could have gone 
through the Apostle’s labours, or written these epistles.” 
Heinrici makes another important objection: ‘How the 
Galatians could ever have brought themselves to welcome an 


_ epileptic ‘as an angel of God, as Christ Jesus’ (Gal. iv. 14) is 


hard to understand, when we consider that in the ancient 
world the Jews regarded it as possession, the Greeks and 
Romans as a special punishment of God.” On a question for 
which the evidence is so meagre, dogmatism would be 
inappropriate. 

8, 9. However ignorant we may be of the nature of Paul’s 
infirmity, we know at least its spiritual value. At first it seemed 
indeed to be an unqualified impediment to Paul’s activity ; so 
much so that for this (angel of Satan ; masc. rather than neut., 
because of the words “depart from me”) I besought the 
Lord, that is apparently Christ (ver. 9) not once or twice but 
three times, as no answer came the first time or the second, 
that he might depart from me, as Satan, his master, departed 
(same word d&xéorn) from Jesus after His temptation (Luke iv. 13). 
And at last He gave me His everlasting answer. The 
perfect here cipnxey appears to be suggestive; “ He spoke the 
word, and that word remains, and will remain for ever.” ‘*My * 
grace is sufficient for thee,’’ eternally sufficient (pres. ape’). 
Thou dost need no more than my grace. “The Lord as it were 
put these words into Paul’s mouth,” says Bengel, “ that following 
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Most gladly therefore will I rather glory in my 
infirmities, that the power of Christ may rest upon me. 

10 Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in 
reproaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses 
for Christ’s sake: for when I am weak, then am 
I strong. 


them up he might say : ‘ O Lord, Thy grace is sufficient for me.’ ” 
Paul prays to the Lord as to a living Person with whom he 
has intercourse (cf. ver. 1) and is conscious of being answered 
by Him. How the answer came, he does not say, but the 
sequel shows that to Paul it was real. For strength is being 
perfected in weakness, it manifests itself most abundantly 
and amazingly, when it operates in the element of (év) weakness. 
The general form of the statement is superior to the specific 
form with pov (My strength; so A.V.), though the specific 
form is correct as an interpretation. Paul was conscious 
that the strength in which he overcame was from above; it 
was his weakness that gave it its opportunity to manifest and 
develop itself. 

9, 10. If weakness thus gives grace its opportunity, one may 


surely be well content with his weakness. Rather, then, than ~ 
pray to have the thorn removed, will I boast in my WEAK- | 


NESS (cf. xi. 30) in order that the POWER —practically 
the same as the grace—of Christ may tabernacle upon 
me, encompassing me. “ The image is that of the Shechinah or 
exyyq, the glory which was the symbol of the Divine presence 


in the Holy of Holies, descending upon the faithful, cf. John i. 14, 


Rev. vii. 15, xxi. 3”” (Bernard). Wherefore, conscious as I am 
of having my weakness strengthened by Christ, I am well 
content, for Christ’s sake, with weaknesses, which he 
further particularizes—with insults, with the various hard- 
ships to which I am forced (avayxcacc), with persecutions 
and the distresses with no seeming exit (cf. iv. 8) to which 
they reduce me. For when of myself Iam weak, then I am 
strong in the imparted strength of Christ. 


The religious greatness of Paul is nowhere more conspicuous 
than in this account of his thorn in the flesh, marvellous alike 
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in its candour, its depth, and its simplicity. Mark how he links 
it to the story of his beatific vision. Twice he says that the 


_ thorn, which is a “gift” of God (#7), was sent to deliver 


him from the temptation to spiritual pride. One who has 
enjoyed such rapture is in peril, unless he receives continual 
buffeting (codagézy, pres.). He did not see his suffering at 
first in that light; this interpretation only comes to him 
after his prayer has been answered by being refused. But 
it is an interpretation which shows how well Paul under- 


stood the subtle temptations to pride that are apt to accom- 


pany unique spiritual gifts and experiences. The vision needs 
the thorn. 

On the relation of the thorn to the vision Bousset has some 
suggestive remarks, though they rest on the assumption that 
Paul’s infirmity was of an epileptic nature. “One cannot fail 
to recognize that what Paul here relates of his infirmity and 
what he has told before of his visions and revelations, have 
an inner connection with one another, which the apostle may 
have unconsciously felt, when he put them both together. 
We may then suppose that the entire visionary, ecstatic 
peculiarity of Paul, as it appears here and in other places, 
had its basis in large measure in his pathological dis- 
position. We may even believe that -Paul’s visions and 
revelations were often immediately connected with the epileptic 
attacks. In these hours of his life—now he saw heavenly 
sights, and heard the praises of Paradise, and again he felt 
himself struck with the fist by the angel of Satan.” Whether 
the connection between the vision and the thorn be so intimate 
or not, at any rate it is certain that by some chronic and dis- 
tressing ailment Paul’s activity was seriously hampered ; and 
both his missionary career and his religious serenity become 
all the more wonderful when we consider this physical handicap. 
He thought he could have done more for his Master, had the 
handicap been removed, and he prayed for its removal. “It 
might have seemed at the time to all,” says Stanley (Corinthians, 
p. 569), “‘as it did on this occasion seem to Paul himself, that 
the cause of the Gospel would have been better served, had 
he been relieved from his infirmity and gone forth to preach 
and teach with unbroken vigour of body and mind, his bodily 
presence strong, his speech mighty and powerful. But history 
has answered the question otherwise, and has ratified the 
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Divine answer, in which the Apostle acquiesced.” It is nothing 
less than wonderful to see how, vexed with this sorrow and 
pain, whatever it was, he cheerfully endured the colossal 
hardships of which he has told us in the preceding chapter, 
and moved about the world, planting churches and preaching 
the gospel everywhere. If his infirmity was a fact—and we 
have his own intense and threefold prayer in evidence of that 
—the grace which tabernacled upon him must have been an 
infinitely greater fact ; for it made him not only content amid 
distresses and persecutions manifold, but it made him strong 
to do perhaps the mightiest and most far-reaching work for God 
that mortal man has ever done. 

An interesting question is raised by this passage touching 
prayer to Christ. The Lord, whom Paul entreated for the 
removal of the thorn, might well be God; but the context 
seems to be decisive in favour of Christ. “ My grace is sufficient 
for thee; for power is made perfect in weakness.” That is 
the answer to the prayer. Paul goes on: “Most gladly 
therefore will I rather glory in my weaknesses, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon me.” It is impossible not to hear in 
these words an echo of the answer ; in that case, the answer 
must have come from Christ, and the prayer been directed 
to Christ. 

The threefold prayer of Paul for the removal of the thorn 
naturally recalls the threefold prayer of Jesus in Gethsemane 
for the removal of the cup (Mat. xxvi. 44). “It is of the pro- 
foundest religious interest and importance to note that, in the 
ordinary sense, neither of these prayers was answered. The 
cup had to be drained to the dregs—“ My God, why hast Thou 


forsaken me?’’—and the thorn was not removed. But it is. 


of equal interest and importance to note that, in the profoundest 
sense, those prayers were both answered. The will of God 
was done. With fine insight, the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews remarks that Jesus ‘in the days of His flesh, 
having offered up prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from 


death, was heard for His godly fear ;’ and Paul was so. 


strengthened by the grace of Christ that he actually learned 
to glory in his weakness, because in it he was conscious that 


the power of Christ rested upon him.” (See my Prayers of 
the Bible, p. 101.) 
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11 Iam become a fool in glorying ; ye have com- 
pelled me: for I ought to have been commended of 
you: for in nothing am I behind the very chiefest 
apostles, though I be nothing. 

12 Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, 
and mighty deeds. 


The Signs of an Apostle (xii. 11-13). 


I1-12. Paul’s elaborate vindication of his apostolic authority 
is drawing to a close. He deeply regrets its necessity. In 
spite of ver. 6, it is in reality folly, to which no wise man would 
willingly stoop, but he has been driven to it. I HAVE be- 
come a fool (emphasis on the verb), but it is YOU (ipeic) 
who have compelled me to it. For, instead of being forced, 
as I have been, to commend myself, I ought to have been 
commended without ceasing (svvicracba, pres. inf., not aor.) 
by YOU. I have the best of reasons; for I was in no 


respect inferior to the pre-eminent apostles (the leaders 


among his Judaizing opponents, see xi. 5), though, as a matter 
of fact (oidéy not unify) I am nothing—it is only by the grace 
of God that I am what I am (1 Cor. xv. gf.). The signs 
indeed of one worthy to be considered an apostle were 
wrought—by himself, of course, but by the use of the passive 
voice he humbly allows his own personality to fall into the 
background—among you in all manner of steadfast endur- 
ance, despite fatigue and opposition, by miracles, which Paul 
here describes under three aspects, signs, as acts of spiritual 
significance, and wonders that cannot fail to arrest conven- 
tional eyes, and mighty works, literally powers, which are 
the manifestations of a higher power (ver. 9)—‘‘deeds of 
significance, deeds of wonder, deeds of power” (Massie). 
According to 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2, the conclusive sign of an apostle 
is his success : here, as in Rom. xv. 19 (cf. Acts xv. 12), Paul 
appeals to miracles as signs. What miracles he performed at 
Corinth we do not know; but we may perhaps consider as 
typical of these, the healing of the lame man at Lystra (Acts 
xiv. 8-10; cf. xix. 11, xx. 7 £., xxviii. 3-6). Patience, stead- 
. 28 
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13 For what is it wherein ye were inferior to other 
churches, except z# de that I myself was not burden- 
some to you? forgive me this wrong. 

14 Behold, the third time I am ready to come 
to you; and I will not be burdensome to you; for 
I seek not yours, but you; for the children ought not 
to lay up for the parents, but the parents for the 
children. 


fastness, is not here itself a sign, but the element, the spiritual 
atmosphere in which the signs were wrought. ‘ 
13. For what is there in which you were slighted in _ 
comparison with (lit. “made inferior beyond”) the other — 
churches unless (it be) that I in my own person (airo¢ 
éyw) did not lie like a benumbing weight upon you 
(carevapxnoa, word and thing same as in xi, 9) by throwing the 
weight of my maintenance upon you? This distinction which 
he conferred upon the Corinthian church—a proof of his “ more 
abundant love” (ver. 15)—he sarcastically describes as an 
injustice, for which, with bitter irony, he prays to be forgiven 
Forgive me this injustice. 


Indignant Repudiation of the Suspicion of Fraudulent Dealing 
(xii. 14-18). 

14, 15. Paul has no more intention of burdening them with 
his support in the future than he has done in the past. See! 
—a vivid appeal—this is the third time that I am ready to 
come to you. The words very probably (cf. xiii. 1), though — 
of themselves not necessarily, imply not only that he is in 
readiness for the third time, but that he is coming for the 
third time—in other words, that he has been in Corinth twice 
already, and I will not be a burden to you, for it is not _ 
yours, but YOU, that I seek—not your money or your help, — 
but your souls (ver. 15),—your salvation (1 Cor. ix. 22). The 
Corinthians were his “ beloved children,’ and he, as their 
spiritual father (1 Cor. iv. 14, 15) will show to them the un- 
selfish and solicitous regard that a father shows to his children, 
his duty and delight being rather to provide for them than to 
be provided for by them; for the children ought not to 


15 And I will very gladly spend and be spent for 
you; though the more abundantly I love you, the 
less I be loved. 
16 But be it so, I did not burden you: neverthe- 
_ less, being crafty, I caught you with guile. 
17 Did I make a gain of you by any of them 
whom I sent unto you? 


_ lay up for the parents,—though this, of course, is not meant 
to deny filial obligation—but the parents for the children. 
Paul, however, like the good father that he is, does more than 

_ lay up for his children; he spends, and he spends himself 

utterly (éc) for them and their spiritual welfare. And I for 

my part (éy#), so far from burdening you with my support, 
will most gladly spend all that I have, and be myself 
spent to the uttermost for your souls. The following 

_ two clauses (reading adyazé, I love) are best taken as an inde- 

_ pendent sentence (so R.V., Westcott and Hort), not (reading 

_dyaréy, loving) as a conditional sentence appended to the 
preceding (so in the main A.V.). The latter meaning would 

_ be, “If, loving you the more, I am loved the less, I will spend 

and be spent for your souls, that is, until the true relationship. 

_ between us is established.” This seems stilted ; the meaning 

_ therefore probably is simply ; if I love you the more, am I 

loved the less ?—is this malice and ingratitude the return 

for the more abundant love I lavished upon you ? 

16-18. Paul next deals with the unworthy suspicion, which 
clearly had been voiced, that, though his own hands are clean, 
he has yet, through his agents, helped himself to the collection 
of which they had had charge. Granted (lit. so be il), you 
say, that I did not personally (¢y#) weight you down with 
the burden of my support, but like the crafty man that Iam 
_(ixdpywv) I caught you by cunning (crafi and cunning—the 
very things he disclaims in iv. 2)—securing my ends through 
‘my agents. This base charge may be easily refuted by a 
_ simple appeal to fact. On any previous occasion—Paul had 
no doubt frequently had occasion to communicate thus with 
the important and turbulent Corinth—did I take advantage 
4 of you (cf. vii. 2) by any of those whom I have sent 
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18 I desired Titus, and with 42m I sent a brother. 
Did Titus make a gain of you? walked we not in 
the same spirit? wa/ked we not in the same steps? 

19 Again, think ye that we excuse ourselves unto 
you? we speak before God: in Christ; but we do 
all things, dearly beloved, for your edifying. 


{arooré\\w more solemn, or at least formal, than zéyrw, ix. 3) 
to you. ria is irregular; when Paul wrote it, he may have 
intended to follow it up with some other verb than éreové- 
xtnoa. I exhorted Titus to go on such a mission, and, taking 
precautions similar to those described in viii. 18-22, sent 
along with him the brother, possibly the brother mentioned 
in viii. 22, though the reference is of course to some previous 
mission—perhaps that from which Titus returned with his 
reassuring news of the Corinthians (vii. 6ff.). Did Titus take 
any advantage of you? asks Paul indignantly. Surely not. 
And Titus was Paul’s envoy, acting in his spirit. From Titus’ 
policy they may infer Paul’s. For did we not—he and I— 
walk in the same spirit ?—primarily perhaps the holy spirit, 
to which any such “ over-reaching” as is here suggested would 
be impossible; practically the words mean, “in the same 
spirit of noble self-denial, with the same freedom from avarice.” 
And as their inner spirit was the same, so also was their out- 
ward conduct; they walked in the same steps—Titus but 
following in the footsteps of Paul. : 


The Apostle, Not the Apologist (xii. 19-21). 
1g. This brief paragraph is intended to correct the impres- 
sion which might very naturally arise in the minds of the 
Corinthians that Paul, in his vindication of himself (x. ff.) has 
been constituting them his judges, pleading, as it were, at 


oqereyinnee 


open . 


their bar, and eager for their verdict. Nothing of the kind: — 


God is his judge, and he is their apostle. You have been 
thinking (or with Westcott and Hort, have you been thinking ?) 


for a long time (réda: better than radu of A.V. again) that it — 


is to YOU that we are making our defence. Certainly 
not : you are not my judges (1 Cor. iv. 3). It is before God 
and in virtue of our fellowship with Christ that we speak 
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20 For I fear, lest, when I come, I shall not find 
you such as I would, and ¢haz I shall be found unto 
you such as ye would not: lest there be debates, 
_ envyings, wraths, strifes, backbitings, whisperings, 
swellings, tumults : 

5 21 And lest, when I come again, my God will 
4 humble me among you, and ¢faé I shall bewail many 
: 
; 


(cf. ii. 17). And all those things that I have said, beloved, 
—the tenderness flashes through the severity—are not in my 
own interests, and to secure a verdict of acquittal from you, 
but for your upbuilding. His vindication was not to defend 
_ himself, but to edify them; it was for their edification that 
__ the Lord gave him his authority (x. 8). In general, edification, 
upbuilding, is the great law of the church, determining the 
action of her officers, and regulating the conduct of her worship 
(t Cor. xiv. 5, 12, 17, 26). 
20. These verses (20, 21) show how sorely the Corinthians 
needed edification, and how little competent they were to pass 
_ judgment upon such a man as Paul. As Professor Denney aptly 
says, ‘‘ The Corinthians had been seating themselves in imagina- 
tion on the tribunal, and they are summarily set on the floor.” 
- For I am afraid that, perchance, when I come,—it is 
_ now the afostle that speaks—I may find you not pure and 
__ peaceable, such as I would, and that I may be found by 
you (or less probably, “in your judgment”’) not only suchas I 
would not, but—more vigorously—such as YE would not, an 
administrator of discipline and chastisement (cf. x. 6, 1 Cor. iv. 
21); that perchance (there may) be found (supply eijpedwarv) 
the spirit of strife and jealousy, cases of angry outbursts 
 (plu.), faction or intrigue such as hired servants (po) might be 
guilty of, defamation of character whether by open slander, or 
secret whispering, conceit, disorder. These are all tempers 
or acts symptomatic of the party spirit (1 Cor. i. 10 f.) which 
was prejudicial to the peace and unity of the church, and 
insulting to God who was a God of order, not of confusion (1 Cor. 
Xiv. 33). MM - 
21. Butthe character of the church was being imperilled by lust, 
no less than by discord, and this fear seems to lie even more heavily 
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which have sinned already, and have not repented of. 
the uncleanness and fornication and lasciviousness 
which they have committed. 


upon the heart of Paul than the other (there is no qualifying rwe 
after ph, “lest by any means,” as in the previous case) especially if we 
read with some MSS. though this is not necessary, rarevwcee 
(will humble) for rarewvwon (may). It is difficult to say whether 
the wav (again) goes with come or may humble. It is no real 
objection to the former view that in the previous verse é\Oov 
stands alone, without radu (simply having come) ; but probably 
the latter is the more correct. Paul fears another humiliation 
like that which he had experienced on his second visit ; but even 
in his humiliation he recognizes the guiding and the disciplining 
hand of God, who is therefore “my God.” I am afraid that, 
when I come, my God may again, as before, humble me 
in my relations to (zpdc) you, by showing me the scanty fruit 
of my work, and that I may have to mourn over many of 
those who shall not have repented of their former sins 
of sexual impurity, and, in particular, fornication, and 
riotous lasciviousness, which they have committed. 
Probably Alford is right in regarding “many of those who have 
sinned” as a mild expression for “‘the many who have sinned.” 
Who are “those who are now in a condition of having sinned 
(pf. ptc.) before” ? Before what ? Probably before their entrance 
into the church. The sexual sins and practices which Paul here 
glances at so mournfully (loose unions, perhaps concubinage, 
and such sins as are represented by 1 Cor. v.) were prob- 
ably carried over into the Christian church by many who 
entered it. The suspicion receives some confirmation from xiii. 
2, where “‘ those who have sinned before” appear to stand ina 
class by themselves. Paul, with his pastoral heart, mourns over 
these sins and sinners, unlike the Corinthians, who showed their 
spiritual callousness by “not mourning ” over them (1 Cor. v. 2). 
It is significant that the sins which Paul is afraid he will find, 
when he comes to Corinth, are sins of faction and lust. These 
are the two most prominent types of sin in the first epistle, and 
they must have been very characteristic of volatile and immoral 
Corinth. If Paul had been willing to defend his reputation and 
authority before any earthly tribunal, it was certainly not before 
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CHAPTER XIII 


1 Tuts zs the third ¢zme 1 am coming to you. In the 
mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be 
established. 

2 I told you before, and foretell you, as if I were 
present, the second time; and being absent now | 


men swayed by the spirit of partyism and social impurity. Men 
like these much needed all the “ edification” that could be 
‘brought to bear upon them. 


The Final Appeal (xiii. 1-10). 

The note of authority, which had been vigorously struck in 
_ -the last paragraph, becomes even more prominent and vigorous 
in this. He now goes beyond the expression of a fear that, 
_ when he came in person, they would find him not such as they 
wished : he says very definitely that he will not spare. His 
‘power will then be as obvious as his weakness had been. But, 
with {his old tenderness, he soon passes from this to the 
_ expression of a prayer that their conduct will be so good and 

_ “seemly that he will have no occasion to exercise his authority. 
I, 2. This is the third time that I am coming to you 
cf. xii. 14). This sentence, and the most natural interpretation 
of ver. 2, apart from other considerations, put it beyond all 
reasonable doubt that Paul had already been twice in Corinth. 
At the mouth of two or (lit. and) three witnesses shall 
every word be established. It is difficult to decide whether 
Paul, in thus citing Deuteronomy xix. 15, is playfully regard- 
ing his visits as the witnesses—the next, which was the third, 
being decisive—or whether he is seriously and solemnly 
casserting that the next time he comes, the whole situation will 
be impartially investigated and the truth established, at a formal 
trial. Perhaps, stern as the context is, the former is more in the 
manner of Paul. To those—the class already alluded to by the 
-same word in xii. 21 —who are living in their old sins, and 
‘to all the rest who look forward to my visit with a bad con- 
-science, I have already said beforehand (i.e. forewarned) (in 
x. 6) and do now say beforehand (forewarn), as on my 


write 9 them which TesetoSobe Tose stam 
all other, that, if I come again, I will not spare : aS 

3 Since ye seek a proof of Christ speaking in me,. 
which to you-ward is not weak, but is mighty in you. 

4 For though he was crucified through weakness,. 
yet he liveth by the power of God. For, wd.akn ae 
weak in him, but we shall live with him by the power 
of God toward you. 


second visit, (so) now also in my absence, when I can 
only communicate by letter, that, if I come again, I will not- 
spare (as he had spared before, in not coming, i. 23). What 

precisely this threat implies, is not quite certain—whether 
singly ‘the’ eters cxcceine’ Gf plished untistay) desu . 
and miraculous punishment such as fell upon Elymas (Acts xiii. 
11, cf. 1 Cor. v.5). Probably the two things would not be quite- 
distinct in the mind of Paul ; “ wonders” were among the signs 
of an apostle (xii. 12). 

3. 4- It is the scepticism of the Corinthians that drives Paul 
to this sterm exercise of his authority ; it is necessary, in order 
to convince them that Christ is speaking in him. I will not spare, — 
seeing that you are seeking a proof of the Christ that — 
speaks in me—the Christ who in relation to you, as you 
will fmd when I come, is not weak but powerful among’ 
you. Paul's words and acts will be so authoritative as to carry 
the conviction that Christ is speaking and working in and 
through bim. Paul isindeed one with Christ, alike in his weak— 
ness and im his power. The weakness evidenced most” 
terribly by the crucifixion, and the power manifested by 
the resurrection, have repeated themselves in the experience 
of Paul. As Jesus had been crucified, so he had been humbled_ 
(xii. 21) ; and as surely as Jesus had been raised to an endless. 
(4, He lives) triumphant life, so surely would he live, inspired by 
the same power of God, and show the life that was in him by the-_ 
authority he would wield. This is a passage that happily 
illustrates Paul’s mysticism ; he is conscious of sharing the weak— 
ness and the life of Christ. For He was indeed crucified. 
through weakness (the weakness which issues in death Jesus 
shares with man; in a sense this was then the source, éx, of the 
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5 Examine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ; 


_ ‘prove your own selves. Know ye not your own selves, 


how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be 


_ reprobates ? 


6 But I trust that ye shall know that we are not 
aeprobates. 


crucifixion), but now He lives through (é«, source) the power 
of God who raised Him from the dead (Gal. i. 1). For we 
also, as is shown by our humiliating experiences (xii. 21, 9) 
are weak in (some MSS. read with) Him the crucified One, 
but with Him, the risen One, we shall, by the same power 
of God that raised Him, live and exhibit vigorous tokens of 
life and power in relation to you. 

5,6. The man who could write the last two verses is very 
conscious that he is in the faith, can offer proof (doxuy, ver. 3) 
and stand the test. The Corinthians would do well to turn 
‘their attention from him to themselves, and see whether they 
could stand the test. Throughout this passage, changes are 
Tung on doxiuh (proof), doxuafw (to put to the proof), and addcpog 
dhaving no proof, incapable of standing the test, reprobate) 
which it is unfortunately impossible to reproduce in English. 
Try YOURSELVES (not me) whether you are living in 
‘the faith which saves the soul. Faith is hardly here the “ objec- 
tive Christian creed” (cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 13), but we can see from such 
a passage how the way was prepared for this use of the word. 
Put YOURSELVES to the proof. Ordo you not know 
as to yourselves that Jesus Christ is in you? except 
indeed, he adds, you are reprobates, unapproved, have 
failed in the test. Deplorable though the situation is in many 
of its phases, they are, in some real sense, a Christian church. 
‘Christ is present among them, and constitutes the ideal by 
which they must measure themselves. ‘They ought to recog- 
‘nize Christ as a power in themselves—unless indeed they, being 
counterfeit Christians, cannot recognize Him because He is not 
there” (Massie). And if Christ is really in and among them, 
if they ithemselves are not reprobates, they ought to have no 
difficulty in recognizing that Paul is no reprobate ; I hope you 
-will recognize that WE (jpeic) are no reprobates. This 
may also be interpreted in a threatening sense : “ when I come, 
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7 Now I pray to God that ye do no evil; not that. 
we should appear approved, but that ye should do that. 
which is honest, though we be as reprobates. 

8 For we can do nothing against the truth, but for 
the truth. 

9 For we are glad, when we are weak, and ye are 
strong: and this also we wish, evez your perfection. 

10 Therefore I write these things being absent, 


+ aay 


I will furnish you with proof enough of my apostolic authority. 
In the discipline that I will authoritatively enforce, you will see, 
I hope, plainly enough proof of the Christ that speaketh in me.” 
7-10. But Paul (unlike Jonah, cf. ch. iv.) is very much more 
concerned about their character than about his own reputation. 
He would infinitely rather find them repentant and virtuous, 
when he comes, than indulging in the sins which will give him 
an opportunity to assert his authority ; he even prays for this, 
caring nothing what may come of his reputation for authority. 
Now we pray to God that you do no evil, not in order 
that WE (ijeic) may in that case appear approved ; it is 
true that their attainments in virtue would redound to the credit 
of Paul their teacher ; that, however, is not his motive at all; 
but in order that YOU may act nobly, even though WE 
be as reprobates. The virtue of the Corinthians will react 
doubly on Paul, it will leave him both “ approved” and “ unap- 
proved” ; approved—because, under God, they owe that virtue 
to him ; unapproved, because he is now deprived of his oppor- 
tunity to prove his authority (ver. 3) by severe discipline of them. ~ 
But the latter motive does not weigh with Paul. For we 
cannot do anything against the truth, but we can only 
act in behalf of the truth. By the truth Paul apparently 
means here ‘the gospel” ; and this sentence enunciates the 
principle which governed all his action. He could do nothing 
prejudicial to the gospel, he could only do what would further 
its interests, and this he was prepared to do even when it meant 
the sacrifice of his reputation. Not only prepared, but delighted 
(xaipoper) : for we are glad when WE are weak, without 
opportunity to assert our authority, and YOU are so strong 
in Christian character that such an assertion of my authority 
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lest being present I should use sharpness, according” 
#0 the power which the Lord hath given me to edifica- 
_ tion, and not to destruction. 

11 Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfect, be of 
- good comfort, be of one mind, live in peace ; and the 
- God of love and peace shall be with you. 

_ 12 Greet one another with a holy kiss. 


* 
= 


becomes unnecessary. And this we not only rejoice over, 
but pray for also ;—your restoration, amendment, perfect- 
ing. This is why, in my absence, I write these things, 
especially the last stern passage beginning with xii. 20, in order 
that, when I am present, I may not have to deal with you 
abruptly, i.e. sharply, and so that I may act in accordance 
with the authority which the Lord gave me for building 
up and not for demolition (exactly as in x. 8). If Paul has 
_ to act sharply, it will be more like pulling down than building 
up, and so at least an apparent contravention of the spirit of 
_ that authority with which he was entrusted by Christ. 


ee 


Parting Injunctions and Benediction (xiii. 11-13). 


II, 12. In the concluding verses, the severity passes into a 
certain solemn gentleness ; finally, brethren, all the impera- 
tives in ver. 11 except the first, quietly glance at the weaknesses 
- of the Corinthian church : therefore, probably the first (xaépere) 
should not be rendered rejoice, but farewell, though a Greek 
- would hardly forget the original meaning of the word ; perhaps 
_ fare ye well would produce a somewhat similar impression 
in English. Be perfected—Paul had just prayed for this (ver. 
_ g)—be exhorted (rather than comforted, though this is not 
- impossible, cf. i. 7), with perhaps special reference to the 
_ exhortations that immediately follow: be of the same mind, 
_ be at peace—the curse of the Corinthian church, as of ancient 
- Greek political life, was faction and strife (cf. 1 Cor. i. to f.). 
And God, who is the God OF LOVE will be with you, when 
you are at unity with one another, and the God of PEACE 
will be with you, when you are at peace with one another. 
The peace and love of the Corinthian church, as the letter 
shows, have been sadly imperilled, but salute one another 


—— |) a a 
A >. 


428 II CORINTHIANS XIII 


13 All the saints salute you. 


14 The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 


love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, 
e with you all. Amen. 


with a holy kiss (1 Cor. xvi. 20) which will seal your unity 
and love again. All the saints in Macedonia, from which 
Paul is writing, acknowledge your unity as a Christian church, 
and salute you. 

13. After all the strife, jealousy, and malice with which Paul 
has had to deal, especially towards the close of his letter, the 
full-toned benediction falls with wonderful force and beauty. 
It is through the grace of Fesus (cf. viii. 9) that Paul has learned 
of the love of God, and therefore the name of Jesus is signifi- 
cantly put first. This new life which came with Jesus is 
perpetuated in the church by the Spirit. If wvedparog is a 
subjective genitive, like the other two, the fellowship or com- 
munion will be that which is produced: among Christian men 
by the spirit; but if it be objective, it will mean participation 
in the holy spirit, and in His gracious gifts and operations. 
‘This benediction sweeps majestically from eternity to eternity. 
It contemplates the love of God rooted in the infinite past, 


S| 
3 
a 
3 


realized in the historical Jesus, and perpetuating itself through _ 


all time by the spirit. In this passage (cf. Mat. xxviii. 19) we 
can see the Trinitarian doctrine taking shape. The grace of 
the Lord Jesus (Christ), and the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the holy Spirit, be with you all—all, includ- 


ing his malicious opponents; a very noble and wonderful 


ending. 
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ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the 
Rev. Prof. R. J. Knowling, D.D. 
ROMANS. By the Rev. Prof. James 

Denney, D.D. 
FIRST CORINTHIANS. By the Re 
Prof. G. G. Findlay, B.A., D. 
VOLUME III. 


SECOND CORINTHIANS. By the 
Very Rev. Dean Bernard, D.D. 

GALATIANS. By the Rev. Frederic 
Rendall, M.A. 

EPHESIANS. By the Rev. Principal 
Salmond, D.D. 

PHILISPIANS ne the Rev. H. A. 


A. Kenned 
COLOSSIANS BeProfessor A. s. 


Peake, D.D 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTA- 
MENT.—contd. 
VoLuME IV. 


1. and Il. THESSALONIANS. By 


‘ the Rev. James eee D.D. 
_I._and II. Timothy. the Rey. 
G Professor Newport J. D> ite, D.D. 


TITUS. By the same author. 


J 

? PHILEMON. By the Rey. W. O. E. 
a Oesterley, M.A., D. 

iD JAMES. By the Rev. 
Oesterley, M.A., D.D. 


WwW. 0. §E, 


HEBREWS. By bg Rev. Principal 


a Marcus Dods 
a VoLuME V. 
I. PETER. By J. H. A. Hart, M.A. 


Pd the Rev. R. H. 
Strachan, M.A 


JOHN. By the Rev. Prof. 
Smith, M.A., D.D. 
4 ae. By the Rev. J. B. Mayor, 


' say be emt By the Rev. James 
Moffatt, D 


FAIRBAIRN (Rev. A. M., M.A., D.D., 


a 
’ HN. PETER. 
2 David 


}. 
. 


"STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF 
; CHRIST. 9/- 
THE CITY OF GOD. 7/6 


THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN 
; MODERN THEOLOGY. 12/- 
__- RELIGION IN_ HISTORY AND IN 


F MODERN LIFE. 3/6 
i - CATHOLICISM: ROMAN AND 
ANGLICAN. 7/6 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF . THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 12/- 


f STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 
| THEOLOGY. 12/- net. 


FARRAR (The Very Rev. F. W., D.D.) 
THE BOOK OF DANIEL 7/6 
THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. 7/6 
THE SECOND BOOK OF ae 


FAUSSET (The Rev. Canon A. R., 
THE CRITICAL ed * ieee ch deidal 
- BIBLE CYCLOPG@: 

aes 3/6 net. 

FENWICK (MALCOLM C.) 
WITH THE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
IN COREA An autobiographical 
Missionary Record. 3/6 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


FINDIAY (Rev. Prof. G. G., B.A., 
THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHES- 
IANS. 7/6 
THE EPISTLE TO THE GALA- 
TIANS. 7/6 
FELLOWSHIP IN THE _ LIFE 
ETERNAL. 10/6 


er Professor GEORGE P., D.D., 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


12/- 
THE GROUNDS OF _ THEISTIC 
AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


0/6 
THE REFORMATION. New ia . 
revised edition. 10/6 net. 


FOREIGN BIBLICAL LIBRARY 
Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. Ten Volumes. 


7/6 each. 

(1) STILL HOURS. By Richard Rothe. 
(2, BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By 

Prof. Franz Delitzsch. In 3 vols. 

(3) A MANUAL OF INTRODUCTION 
20 THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

By Bernhard Weiss. In 2 vols. 


(4) CHURCH HISTORY. By Pro- 
e 


ssor Kurtz. In 3 vols. 
(5) SELECTED SERMONS OF 
SCHLEIERMACHER. Translated 
by Mary F. Wilson, 


FORSYTH (Rev. Principal PETER 
TAYLOR, D.D.) 
CHRIST ON PARNASSUS. Lectures 
on Art, Ethic and Theology. 
10/6 net. 
RELIGION AND RECENT ART. 
With Illustrations by Holman-Hunt 
Burne-Jones, and Rossetti. Revis 
and enlarged edition. 10/6 net. 
THE HOLY FATHER AND THE 
LIVING CHRIST. 1/- net. 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 1/- net. 
RELIGION IN RECENT ART. 
Illustrated, 10/- net. 
POSITIVE PREACHING AND 
MODERN MIND 5/- net. 
SOCIALISM, THE CHURCH AND 
THE POOR. 1/- net. 
MISSIONS IN STATE AND CHURCH. 


6/- 
THE CRUCIALITY OF THE CROSS. 


/- 
THE PERSON AND PLACE OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 7/6 net. 


THE WORK OF CHRIST. 5/- 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


GAIRDNER (W. H. T., B.A.) 


D. M. THORNTON: A_ Study in 
Missionary Ideals and Methods. 
With illustrations, 3/6 net. 


pee ht (Rev. Principal A. E., M.A., 
STUDIES IN PAUL’S GOSPELS. 


7, L 
A GUIDE TO PREACHERS. 5/- 


STUDIES IN THE INNER LIFE 
OF JESUS. 7/6 net. 


THE CHRISTIAN CERTAINTY A- 
MID THE MODERN aims, ped 
7/6 net. 


GIBSON (Rev. JOHN MONRO, M.A., 
D.D.) 


THE UNITY AND SYMMETRY OF 
THE BIBLE. 1/- net. 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 


7/6 
PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES. 
1/- net. 


GLOVER (Rey. ARCHIBALD, M.A.) 


A THOUSAND MILES OF 
MIRACLE IN CHINA. 
Illustrations and Map. 3/6 


GODET (F., D.D.) 
STUDIES ON THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 7/6 
STUDIES ON THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 7/6 


STUDIES ON ST. PAUL’S 
EPISTLES. 7/6 


GORDON (CHARLES W.) 


THE gs OF JAMES ROBERT- 
SON, D.D. Illustrated, 6/- 


GORDON (A. J., D.D.) 

THE TWOFOLD LIFE: or, Christ's 
Work for us and Christ’s Work 
in us. 

1/6 net; 

IN CHRIST. 

1/6 net; 

ECCE VENIT. 

Cloth, 2/- net; leather, 2/6 net. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT IN as 

3/6 


GORDON (S. D.) 


QUIET .TALKS ABOUT THE 
WORLD'S SAVIOUR, 2/6 net. 


QUIET TALKS» ON PERSONAL 


leather, 2/6 net. 
leather, 2/6 net. 


PROBLEMS. 2/6 net. 
QUIET TALKS WITH WORLD 
WINNERS. 2/6 net. 
CALVARY. 1/- net. 


sone tebdcaiestcdaiial 


GREENHOUGH (Rev. J. G., M.A.) 
THE APOSTLES OF OUR LORD. 


5/- 
THE CROSS IN MODERN mee 
THE MIND OF CHRIST IN ST. 
PAUL 6/- 


GRIFFITH-JONES. (Rev. Principal E., 
B.A.) 
THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST: 


THE MASTER AND HIS METHOD. 
1/- net. 
HAERING (Professor) 


THE HISTORY OF DOGMA. 
Translated by the Rev. Professor J. 
Dickie, D.D. 12/- 


HENSON (Rev. Canon HENSLEY, D.D.) 
THE ROAD TO UNITY. 1/- net. 


HOLDEN (Rev. J. STUART, M.A.) — 
THE PRE-EMINENT LORD, and 
other Sermons, 3/6 


HORTON (Rey. R. F., M.A., D.D.) 
THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 7/6 


HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY OF EX- 
POSITION: 
Nine volumes, 3/6 each. 

THE LIFE OF DAVID AS RE- 
FLECTED IN HIS PSALMS. Rev. 
Alexander Maclaren, D.D., LL.D. 

THE GALILEAN GOSPEL. Rev. 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D., LL.D. 

ISAAC, JACOB, AND JOSEPH. Rev. 
Principal Marcus Dods, D.D. 

THE LAST SUPPER OF OUR 
LORD and His Words of Consola- 
tion to the Disciples. Rev, Princi- 
pal J. Marshall Lang, D.D. 

THE SPEECHES OF THE HOLY 
APOSTLES, Rev. Donald Fraser, ~ 
D.D. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. Rey. Chas. 
Stanford, D.D. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
Rev. Principal Marcus Dods, D.D.° 
Two volumes. 

THE LAW OF THE TEN WORDS, 
es Principal J. Oswald Dykes, 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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HUGHES (HUGH PRICE) 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


THE LIFE OF HUGH PRICE 
HUGHES, By his Daughter. 
Illustrated, 3/6 net. 
HUTTON (Rev. JOHN, M.A.) 
THE WINDS OF GOD. A Study of 


Nineteenth Cen Thought in Re- 
lation to Faith : 2/6 sae: 


IVERACH (Rev. Prof. J., D.D.) 
IS GOD KNOWABLE? 3/6 


JACKSON (Rev. GEORGE, B.A.) 
THE TABLE-TALK OF JESUS. 3/6 
FIRST THINGS FIRST. 3/6 
A YOUNG MAN'S RELIGION. 3/6 
THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 3/6 
THE OLD METHODISM AND THE 

NEW. 1/- 
THE FACT OF CONVERSION. 3/6 


JONES (Rev. J. D., B.D.) 
THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL. 6/- 


JONES (Rev. MAURICE, B.D.) 
ST. PAUL THE ORATOR. 6/- 


JOWETT (Rev. J. H., M.A., D.D.) 
APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM. 6/- 
FIRST AND SECOND EPISTLES 

OF PETER. 5/- 
FROM STRENGTH TC STRENGTH 
1/- net. 

KELLOGG (Rev. Prof. S. H., D.D., 

THE BOOK OF LEVITICUS. 7/6 


KELMAN (Rev. JOHN, D.D.) 
EPHEMERA ETERNITATIS. 
5/- net. 
ape add (Rev. H. A. A. M.A., 
Sc. 
ST. PAUL'S CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE LAST THINGS. 7/6 net. 


singh . geal CHARLES FOSTER, 

THE STUDENTS’ OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Six vols., 12/- net each; 
special subscription terms for the six 
vols., £2 10s. net. 

THE ORIGIN AND PERMANENT 
VALUE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 6/- 

THE HISTORICAL BIBLE. 
Complete in six vols., 5/- net each. 


KER (Rev. Prof. JOHN, D.D.) 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PREACHING. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Macewen. A new edition. 6/- 


KILPATRICK Rev. T. B., D.D.) 
NEW TESTAMENT EVANGELISM. 


Part I.—Evangelism in the New 
Testament. _ Part II.—Evangelism in 
History. Part III.—Evangelism in 


the Modern Church. 5/- 


KNIGHT (Rev. GEORGE H.) 

THE MASTER'S QUESTIONS TO 
HIS DISCIPLES, 5/- 
IN THE SECRET OF HIS PRE- 
SENCE., 3/6 
IN THE CLOUDY AND DARK DAY 
3/6 

KNOWLING (Rev. Prof. R. J., D.D.) 
THE TESTIMONY OF ST. PAUL 


TO CHRIST. A new and revised 
edition. 7/6 


LAIDLAW (Rev. Prof. JOHN, D.D.) 
THE MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. 


7/6 
STUDIES IN THE PARABLES, and 
other Sermons. 6/- 


LATIMER (ROBERT SLOAN) 
WITH CHRIST IN RUSSIA, 2/6 net 


LINDSAY (Rev. Principal T. M., D.D.) 
THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 
IN THE EARLY sacs 
10/6 

LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 
Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 

Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 

/- net each. 


1 
FACTORS OF FAITH IN IMMOR- 
TALITY. Rey. Prof. James Denney, 


D.D, 

LINDSAY ALEXANDER. Eel, 
Maclaren, 

THE CHURCH AND THE KING- 
DOM, Rev. Prof. James Denney, 
D.D, 

THE BOOK OF THE KINDLY 
LIGHT. J. S. Zelie, D.D. 

ST. JOHN'S PORTRAIT OF CHRIST 
Rev. George Matheson, M.A., D.D. 

THE LITERAL INTERPRETATION 
OF THE SERMON ON THE 
MOUNT. Rev. Marcus Dods, D.D., 
Rev. Prof. James Denney, D.D., 
and Rev. James Moffatt, D.D. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION.—contd. 


THE SECOND THINGS OF LIFE. 
Rey. James Moffatt, D.D. 


PRAYER. Dora Greenwell, with In- 
troduction by Rev. Principal P. T. 
Forsyth. 

THE MYSTERY OF PAIN. James 
Hinton, with Introduction by R. H. 
Hutton. 

DANTE. Dean Church. 


THE UPPER ROOM. 
Watson, D.D. 


FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. Rev. 
Prof. James Stalker, M.A., D.D. 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. Rev. 
Principal P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 
THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE 
CROSS. Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, 

M.A... LL.D. 

CHRIST AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 
Rev. R. W. Dale, D.D., LL.D. 
THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS. Rev. 

Alexander Whyte, D.D. 

FOUR PSALMS. Rev. Principal G, 
A. SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 

THE FOUR GOSPELS. Rev. R. H. 
Fisher, B.D. 

WHY BE A CHRISTIAN? and other 
Addresses to Young Men. Rev, 
Marcus Deds, D.D. 

GOSPEL QUESTIONS AND AN- 
SWERS. Rev. Prof. James Den- 
ney, D.D. 

THE HOLY FATHER AND THE 
LIVING CHRIST. Rev. Principal 
P. T. Forsyth, D.D. 

THE VISIONS OF A PROPHET. 
Rey. Principal Marcus Dods, D.D. 

RESTORED INNOCENCE. Rev. R. 
J. Campbell, M.A. 

THE UNITY AND SYMMETRY OF 


Rev. John 


THE BIBLE. Rev. John Monro 


Gibson, M.A., D.D. 
AIDS TO BELIEF, Rt. Rev. G. A. 
Chadwick, D.D. 

THE SEVEN CARDINAL VIRTUES. 
Rey. Prof. James Stalker, D.D. 
THE THREE THINGS THAT 
ABIDE: FAITH, HOPE, LOVE. 

Sir W. T. Gairdner, K.C.B. 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


LUMBY (Rev. J. RAWSON, D.D.) 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PETER. °, 
: 7/6 


MACALISTER (R. A. STEWART, 


M.A., F.S.A.) 
BIBLE SIDE-LIGHTS FROM THE 
MOUND OF GEZER. 
Illustrated, 5/- 


MACFADYEN (Rey. Prof. J. E., D.D.) 


THE INTERPRETER’S COMMENT- 
ARY ON THE EPISTLES. 

Vol. I.—I._and II. Corinthians. 6/- 

OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 6/- 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. 6/- 
THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE. 

6/- net. 

THE CITY WITH FOUNDATIONS. 

5/- 


MACKAY (Rev. J. H.. M.A.) 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN HOL- 
LAND DURING THE 19th CEN- 
TURY. * 6l- 


mr (Rev. W. MACKINTOSH, 


BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN MEN. 
6/- 


MACKAY (A. M.) 


MACKAY, A. M., Pioneer Missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society 
to Uganda. wis etched portrait 
by Manesse 7/6 


MACKINTOSH (Rev. Professor H. R., . 
D.D.) 


LIFE ON GOD’S PLAN and other 


SERMONS. 5/- 
MACLAREN (Rev. ALEXANDER, 
D.D., D.Litt.) 
THE PSALMS. Vol. I. 7/6 
THE PSALMS. Vol. II. 7/6 
THE PSALMS. Vol. III. 7/6 
THE. EPISTLE “TO THE LGOEOS. 
SIANS 7/6 


THE LIFE OF DAVID AS RE- 
FLECTED IN HIS PSALMS, 3/6 


THE VICTOR’S CROWNS, and other 
SERMONS. 5/- 


TRIUMPHANT CERTAINTIES, 65/- 
Warwick Sq., London, E.C, 


-MACLAREN (Rev. A.)—contd. 
_ CHRIST IN THE HEART, and other 
_. SERMONS. 5/- 

A YEAR'S MINISTRY. First Series. 
* 5/- 
A YEAR'S MINISTRY. Second Series 


SERMONS PREACHED IN 
CHESTER. First Series. 5/- 


_ SERMONS PREACHED IN MAN- 
™ CHESTER. Second Series. 5/- 
a SERMONS PREACHED IN MAN- 
CHESTER. Third Series. 5/- 
F AFTER THE RESURRECTION. 5/- 
_ LAST SHEAVES. 5/- 
‘ THE SECRET OF POWER, and other 
‘ SERMONS. 5/- 

WEEK-DAY EVENING ADDRESSES. 
, Delivered in Manchester. 5/- 
_ THE BEATITUDES. 5/- 
_ THE WEARIED CHRIST. 5/- 
| THE GOD OF THE AMEN. __5/- 
_ THE HOLY OF HOLIES. 5/- 
j CHRIST’S MUSTS. 5/- 
PAUL'S PRAYERS, 5/- 


THE UNCHANGING CHRIST. _ 5/- 
LEAVES FROM THE TREE OF 
LIFE, 5/- 
PULPIT PRAYERS. First Series. 7/6 
_PULPIT PRAYERS. Second yer 


[ 

EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIP- 

TURE. The First, Second, Third, 

and Fourth Series, of Six Volumes 

each, 24/- net each. The Fifth 

Series of Eight Volumes 32/- net 
the set. Single Volumes 7/6. 


First SERIES. 
(1) THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 


(2) THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. (Chap- 
ters i.-xlviii.) 

(3) THE GOSPEL OF ST. MAT- 

; THEW. Vol. I. (Chaps. i.-viii.) 

(4) THE GOSPEL OF ST. MAT- 
THEW. Vol. II. (Chapters 

iv ix. -xvii.) 

_ (5) THE GOSPEL OF 

ca THEW. Vol. III. 
xviii. -xxviii.) 

(6) THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. (Chap- 
ters xlix.-Ixvi.) and THE BOOK 
OF JEREMIAH. 
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MACLAREN (Rev. A.)—contd. 


(4) DEUTERONOMY, 


_SECOND SERIES. 

(1) THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK 
Vol. I. (Chaps. i.-viii.) 

(2) THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK 
Vol. Il. (Chaps. viii. -xvi.) 

(3) EXODUS, LEVITICUS, NUM- 
BERS. 1 Volume. 

JOSHUA, 

JUDGES, RUTH, and ist 
SAMUEL. 

(5) 2nd SAMUEL, ist KINGS, 2nd 
KINGS (to chap. vii.) 

(6) THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
Vol. I. (Chaps. i.-xiii.) 


THIRD SERIES. 

(1) THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
Vol. II. (Chaps. xiii. to end.) 

(2) THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
Vol. I. (Chaps. i. to viii.) 

(3) THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 
Vol. II. (Chaps. ix.-xiv.) 

(4) THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

* Vol. III. | (Chaps. xv.-xxi.) 

(5) 2nd KINGS (from chap. viii.), 
CHRONICLES, EZRA and NE- 


HEMIAH. 
(6) ESTHER, JOB, PROVERBS and 
ECCLESIASTES. 
FourtH SERIES. 
(1) THE PSALMS. Vol. I. (Chap- 
ters i.-xlix.) . 
(2) THE PSALMS. Vol. II. (Chap- 


ters li.-cxlv.) 


(3) EZEKIEL, DANIEL, and THE 
MINOR PROPHETS. 


(4) ST. LUKE. Vol. I 
(5) ST. LUKE. Vol. II 


(6) THE EPISTLE TO THE RO- 
MANS. 
FirTH SERIES. 


(1) I. and II. CORINTHIANS (to 
chapter v.) 


(2) THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHE- 
SIANS 


($s) Ti CORINTHIANS (completion), 
GALATIANS and PHILIPPIANS. 
(4) COLOSSIANS to I. TIMOTHY. 


(5) II. TIMOTHY, TITUS, PHILE- 
MON, HEBREWS. 


PHodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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MACLAREN (Rev. A.)—contd. 

(6) HEBREWS (completion) and ST. 
JAMES. 

(7) I. and II. PETER, JOHN. 

(g) Il. and III. JOHN, JUDE and 
REVELATION. 

BIBLE CLASS EXPOSITIONS. 

Six volumes, 3/6 each. 

(1) THE GOSPEL OF ST. MAT- 
THEW. Vol. I. 

(2) THE GOSPEL OF ST. MAT- 
THEW. Vol. II. 

(3) THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK. 

(4) THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE. 

(5) THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 

(6) THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


MACLEAN (Rev. NORMAN) 


CAN THE WORLD BE WON FOR 
CHRIST? 2/6 net. 


MACMILLAN (Rev. D., D.D.) 
LIFE OF DR. GEORGE MATHE- 
SON. 2/6 
THE ABERDEEN DOCTORS.  6/- 


MARGOLIOUTH (Rev. Prof. D. S., 
M.A., D.D., D.Litt.) 

LINES OF DEFENCE OF THE 

BIBLICAL REVELATION. 6/- 
RELIGIONS OF BIBLE LANDS. 

1/- net. 

MARSTON (Rev. HERBERT J., M.A.; 

REDEMPTION, RECONCILIATION, 


AND SANCTITY. Thoughts on the 
Christian Doctrine of Atonement. 3/6 


MATHESON (Rev. GEORGE, D.D.) 
SIDELIGHTS FROM PATMOS., 6/- 
STUDIES OF THE PORTRAIT OF 

CHRIST. ‘Two vols. 6/- each. 
THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
THE BIBLE. First Series. 6/- 
THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
THE BIBLE. Second Series—Ish- 
mael to Daniel. 6/- 
THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 6/- 
REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN OF 
THE BIBLE. 6/- 
RESTS BY THE RIVER: DEVO- 
TIONAL MEDITATIONS, 6/- 
ST. JOHN’S PORTRAIT OF CHRIST 
1/- net. 


MAUNDER (E. WALTER, F.R.A.S.) 
THE ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE 
Illustrated, 5/- net. 
MILLER (Rev. ANDREW, M.A.) 


THE PROBLEM OF THEOLOGY IN 
MODERN LIFE AND THOUGHT 


5/- 
MILLER (Rev. J. R., D.D.) 
THE SILENT TIMES SERIES 


3/6 each. 
THE BEAUTY OF SELF-CONTROL. 
THE GOLDEN GATE OF PRAYER. 
FINDING THE WAY. 
THE LESSON OF LOVE. 
THE BLOSSOM OF THORNS. 
THE UPPER CURRENTS. 
THE MINISTRY OF COMFORT 
STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. 
THE JOY OF SERVICE 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF 
JESUS. 


THINGS TO LIVE FOR. 

MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 
SECRETS OF A BEAUTIFUL LIFE 
SILENT TIMES. 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL 

THE EVERY-DAY OF LIFE. 
WEEKDAY RELIGION, 

A MESSAGE FOR THE DAY. 
THE GARDEN OF THE HEART 
THE WIDER LIFE, 


THE GLORY OF THE COMMON 
LIFE. 
THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE. 


DR. MILLER’S ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLETS 
THE JOY OF THE LORD. /i£¢ net. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 1/- 
BESIDE THE STILL WATERS. 1/- 


UNTO THE HILLS. 1/- 
IN PERFECT PEACE. 1/- 
LOVING MY NEIGHBOUR. 1)-- 


THE SECRET OF GLADNESS. 1;- 
THE FACE OF THE MASTER. 1/- 
SUNSHINE WITHIN. 1/- 
THE SMALL COIN OF LOVE. - 
GO FORWARD. ae 
THE MASTER'S FRIENDSHIPS. 
1/- 


LEARNING TO LOVE. 1/- net. 
THE SONG OF THE ANGELS. /- 
THE GATES OF HEAVEN. 1/- 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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MILLIGAN (Rev. Prof., 


ER (Rev. J. R.}—contd. 


’ DEVOTIONAL HOURS WITH THE 


BIBLE, In eight volumes, 5/- each 
Vol. I—From the Creation to the 
Crossing of the Red Sea. (Ready.) 
Vol. Il.—From the Crossing of the 
Red Sea to the close of the life of 
David, 
Vol. II1I.—The Gospel of St. Matthew 


Vol. IV.—The Historical Books from 
Solomon to Malachi. 


Vol. V.—The Life of Christ. 
GOLDEN WEEK. 


With cover printed in colour and 
gold, embossed. 6d. 


GOLDEN MONTH. 
With cover printed in colour and 
gold, embossed. 1/- net. 
OUR NEW EDENS: AND OTHER 
MEDITATIONS. 1/- net. 
THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 1/- net. 
THE COMING OF JESUS CHRIST. 


THE PATHOS OF DIVINE LOVE. 


1/- 

MORNING THOUGHTS AND EVEN- 

ING THOUGHTS. 1/- each; or 
together in decorative box, 2/- 


DR. MILLER'S SIXPENNY 
BOOKLETS 
In new pictorial covers. 


_A GENTLE HEART. 


THE BLESSING OF CHEERFUL- 
NESS. 

SECRETS OF A HAPPY HOME 
LIFE. 

WHAT IT IS TO BE A CHRIS- 
TIAN. 

NEAR THE HEART OF CHRIST. 

THE MASTER'S BLESSEDS 

THE MASTER’S BENEDICTIONS 

THE PROBLEM OF LIFE 


D.D.) 
THE BOOK OF REVELATION 7/6 


| MILMINE (GEORGINE) 


/ 


“a 


MARY BAKER G. EDDY. The 
Story of her Life and the History 
of Christian Science. 

Illustrated, 6/- 


MORGAN (Rey. G. CAMPBELL, D.D.) 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD. 3/6 
THE CRISES OF CHRIST. 3/6 net. 
CHRIST AND THE BIBLE. 1d, 


THE PRACTICE OF PRAYER. 1/6 
THE PARABLES OF THE KING- 
DOM. 2/6 net. 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. 1/6 net. 
THE MISSIONARY MANIFESTO, 
2/- net. 
THE BIBLE AND THE CROSS. 
1/6 net. 
THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 
Paper, 1/- net; cloth, 1/6 net. 
THE ANALYSED BIBLE. 
Cloth, 3/6 each vol. 
* (1) General Review of Genesis to 
Esther. 
(2) General Review of 
Malachi. 
(4) The Gospel of St. John. 
(5) The Book of Job. 
(6) The Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Romans. 
(7) The Prophecy of Isaiah, Vol. I. 
(8) The Prophecy of Isaiah, Vol. II. 
fe The Gospel of St. Matthew. 
10) The First and Second Epistles 
to the Corinthians. 
THE MORNING MESSAGE. 2/- 
MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE BIBLE, Vol. I. Genesis to 
Esther. Vol. II, Esther to Mark. 
Vol. III. The New Testament. 
3/6 each. 
THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON, 
1912. A pocket commentary on the 
International Sunday School Les- 
sons for 1912. 1/- net. 
THE WESTMINSTER BOOKLETS, 
With embossed covers printed in 
colours, Paper covers, 6d. each. 
I.—To Die is Gain; I1.—The Fulfil- 
ment of Life; I1I].—Enoch; 1V.—The 
Purposes of the Incarnation; V.— 
But One Thing. 
WESTMINSTER BIBLE STUDIES. 
Seven booklets, Paper, 3d. each; 
Limp cloth, 6d. each. 
The Acts of the Apostles. 
The Epistle to the Romans, 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
The Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. 
The Epistle to the Galatians. 
The Epistle to the Ephesians, 
The Epistle to the Philippians. 


Job to 


“Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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MORISON (JAMES, 


D.D.) 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


ST. MATTHEW. 14/- 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


ST. MARK. 12/- 
MORRISON (Rev. G. H., M.A.) 

FLOOD TIDE. 5/- 
SUN-RISE. 5/- 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF THE FLOCK. 
6/- 

THE UNLIGHTED LUSTRE. 5/- 
THE WINGS OF THE gieneeiier 
5 - 

THE RETURN OF THE bigs 
5 = 


MOTT (JOHN R., F.R.C.S.) 


THE HOME MINISTRY AND MOD- 
ERN MISSIONS. 3/6 


THE FUTURE LEADERSHIP OF 
THE CHURCH. 3/6 


MOULE (Rt. Rev. H. C. G., D.D.) 


EPHESIAN STUDIES. 5/- 
PHILIPPIAN STUDIES. 5/- 
COLOSSIAN STUDIES. 5/- 
OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 

TRINE. 2/6 
VENI CREATOR. 5/- 
LETTERS TO MY YOUNGER BRE- 


THREN. 5/- 
THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
‘ 7/6 
MUIR (Rev. PEARSON McADAM, 
D.D.) 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 
CHRISTIANITY. 6/- 

MUIR (Rev. WILLIAM, M.A., B.D., 
B.L.) 


CHRISTIANITY AND LABOUR. 6/- 


NEW HISTORY OF METHODISM, A 
Edited by W. J. Townsend, D.D., 
H. B. Workman, M.A., D.Lit., and 
George Eayrs, F.R.Hist.S. In two 
large volumes. Profusely illustra- 
ted, 30/- 


NICOLL (Sir W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 


LL.D.» 
THE EXPOSITOR’S DICTIONARY 
OF TEXTS. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL.D. and Jane T. Stoddart, 
with the co- operation of the Rey. 
James Moffatt, D.D. Complete in 
two volumes. 25/- net each. (See 
page 6., 

THE EXPOSITOR'S GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL.D. Complete in five vol- 
umes. £3 15/- net the set; single 
volumes 28/-; any two volumes 30/- 
net. (See page 6.) 


THE EXPOSITOR'S BIBLE. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, LL.D. Series I. to VII. of 
six volumes each, 24/- net the set; 
Series VIII. of seven volumes, 28/- 
net the set; single volumes 7/6. 
(See page 5.) 


SUNDAY EVENING, 5/- net. 
‘THE LAMP OF SACRIFICE 6/- 


THE CHURCH'S ONE FOUNDA- 
TION : Christ and Recent Criticism. 
1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 
THE KEY OF THE GRAVE. 
1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 
THE LAMB OF GOD: Expositions in 
the Writings of St. John. 
1/6 net; leather, 2/6 nef. 
THE GARDEN OF NUTS: Mystical 
Expositions. Cloth 2/- net. 
Leather 2/6 net. 
THE RETURN TO THE CROSS, 
1/6 net; 
TEN MINUTE SERMONS. 
1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 
THE SEVEN WORDS FROM THE 
CROSS. Cloth, 1/- net. 
SONGS OF REST. 
Cloth 5/-- in two vols., in case, 
2/6; in one vol., leather, 2/6 net; 
series I, and II., 1/6 each. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES. - 
3/6 


MY FATHER, With portraits, }- 


THE ROUND OF THE CLOCK 6/- 


A BOOK OF FAMILY WORSHIP. 
~+ Bye 
IAN MACLAREN, Life of Rev. John 
Watson, D.D. With photogravure 
portrai. 6/- 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 


en pemcna 


—— 


leather, 2/6 net. 


OMAN (Rey. JOHN, M.A. B.D., 
D.Phil.) 


THE CHURCH AND THE DIVINE 


_ ORDER. 6/- 
_ VISION AND AUTHORITY; or The 
Throne of St. Peter. 7/6 


THE PROBLEM OF FAITH AND 
-. FREEDOM IN THE LAST TWO 
k CENTURIES. 10/6 


ORR (Rev. Professor JAMES, M.A. 
- D.D.) 
_ THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY AND 
THE EVANGELICAL FAITH. 2/6 
NEGLECTED FACTORS IN THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 3/6 
_ THE PROGRESS OF DOGMA. 7/6 
_ GOD'S IMAGE IN MAN AND ITS 
DEFACEMENT IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN DENIALS. 6/- 
THE EARLY CHURCH: ITS HIS- 
TORY AND LITERATURE. 1/- net. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
6/- 
THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
6/- 
SIN AS A PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. 


6/- 

THE FAITH OF A MODERN 

. CHRISTIAN. 5/- 
; / 

OTTMAN (Rev. FORD C., D.D.) 


GOD'S OATH. A Study of an Un- 
fulfilled Promise to David. 5/- net. 


% 
PARKER (JOSEPH, D.D.) 
- THE APOSTOLIC LIFE, as delinea- 
ted in the Acts of the Apostles. 
In three volumes. 8/- each. 
TYNE CHYLDE, my Life and Min- 
istry. 7/6 
THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE. 
Complete in twenty-five volumes. 
Cheap edition, 6/- each. 
THE PULPIT BIBLE. 42/- net 
St. PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE 
COLOSSIANS AND THESSALON- 
IANS. 5/- 
ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
EPHESIANS. 5/- 


f 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE | 


PATON (JOHN G., D.D.) 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
6/-; popular edition, 6d. 
LATER YEARS AND FAREWELL. 
Illustrated, 3/6 


PATON (FRANK H. L., B.D.) 
THE TRIUMPH OF THE GOSPEL 
IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 3/6 


PEAKE (Prof. A. S., D.D.) 


A GUIDE TO BIBLICAL STUDY. 
With an introduction by the Rev. 


A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 3/6 
HEROES AND MARTYRS OF 
- FAITH, 5/- 


PEMBER (G. H., M.A.) 


EARTH'S EARLIEST AGES, and 
their Connection with Spiritualism 
and Theosophy. 7/6 


THE GREAT PROPHECIES OF THE 
CENTURIES CONCERNING IS- 
RAEL AND THE GENTILES 7/6 


THE GREAT PROPHECIES OF 
THE CENTURIES CONCERNING 
THE CHURCH. 71/6 


PIERSON (A. T., D.D.) 


THE KEY WORDS OF THE BIBLE 
Purple cloth, 2/- net; leather, 2/6 net. 


PIGOU_ (The Very Rev. FRANCIS, 
D.D.) 


THE ACTS OF THE HOLY GHOST 
6/- 
PURPLE LEATHER LIBRARY (THE) 
Purple leather, 2/6 net; 
Boards, 1/6 net. each. 
THE RETURN TO THE CROSS. 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
TEN MINUTE SERMONS. 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
THE LAMB OF GOD. 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
THE KEY OF THE GRAVE, 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 
THE CHURCH'S ONE FOUNDATION 
Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF 
OUR LORD. 
Rey. Prof. H. B. Swete, D.D. 


"Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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THE COMMUNION TABLE. 
Rey. L. Maclean Watt, B.D. 


CHRIST MYSTICAL. 
Joseph Hall, D.D. 
IN CHRIST. A. J. Gordon, D.D. 


THE FOUR MEN. 

Prof, James Stalker, D.D. 

- MEMORANDA SACRA. 
Prof. J. Rendel Harris. 
RUYSBROECK AND THE MYSTICS 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 

WEEKDAY RELIGION 
J. R. Miller, D.D. 
LETTERS ON LIFE. Claudius Clear. 


MARGARET OGILVY. J. M. Barrie. 


THE PRAYER THAT TEACHES TO 
PRAY. Marcus Dods, D.D. 


THE TWOFOLD LIFE. 
A. J. Gordon, D.D. 
W.V., HER BOOK. William Canton. 


RAINY (Rev. Principal ROBERT, D.D.) 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. 7/6 


RAMSAY (Sir W. M., D.C.L., LL.D., 
D.D.) 
THE HISTORICAL VALUE _ OF 
THE ACTS OF THE Seti 
12/- 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURY 2/6 net. 
THE CHURCH IN THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE, BEFORE A.D. 170. 
With maps and illustrations, 12/- 


ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND 
THE ROMAN CITIZEN. 10/6 


WAS CHRIST BORN AT BETHLE- 
HEM? 5/- 
A HISTORICAL COMMENTARY ON 
ST) PAUL'S. EPISELE? TO TRE 
. GALATIANS. With maps, 12/- 
THE EDUCATION OF CHRIST. 
Purple cloth, 2/- net; leather, 2/6 net. 
LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHUR- 
CHES OF ASIA. Illustrated, 12/- 


PAULINE, AND OTHER STUDIES. 


12/- 


THE CITIES OF ST. PAUL. 


Illustrated, 12/- 
12/- 


LUKE THE PHYSICIAN. 


PURPLE LEATHER LIBRARY.—contd. 


RAMSAY (Sir W. M.}—contd. 
PICTURES OF THE APOSTOLIC 
CHURCH. 6/- | 


atin 


_— 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY AND © 


ART OF THE EASTERN PRO- 
VINCES OF THE ROMAN EM- 
PIRE. 20/- net. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE 
CHURCHES, Illustrated, 20/- net. 


REID (Prof. H. M. B., D.D.) 
THE PROFESSOR’S WALLET. 


ROBERTSON (Prof. A. T., A.M., D.D.) 
A SHORT GRAMMAR OF THE 
GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 

6/- net. 
EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
2/6 net. 

RYDER (Rey. Canon A. R., B.D.y 
THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE 
LAITY. 6/- 


RYLE (Right Reverend J. C., D.D.) 


EXPOSITORY THOUGHTS ON 
THE GOSPELS. Seven volumes. 


6/- 


4/- each, 

SABATIER (PAUL) 
THE LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS 
D’ASSISI. 7/6 


SABATIER (M. A.) 


THE APOSTLE PAUL: A Sketch of 
the Development of his Doctrine. 
7/8 
SABATIER (AUGUSTE) 


OUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. 


SANKEY (RA D.) 


MY LIFE AND SACRED SONGS. 
Introduction by the late Theodore 
L. Cuyler, D.D. 1/- 


SCHOFIELD (A. T., M.D.) 


STUDIES IN THE HIGHEST 
THOUGHT 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD. 


SCLATER (Rev. J. R. P., M.A.) 


THE ENTERPRISE OF LIFE. 
Fifty-two Addresses to Young Men. 
5/- net. 


3/6 
3/6 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 


7/6 


SCOTT (Rev. A. BOYD, M.A., B.D.) 
_ BRANCHES OF THE CROSS.  6/- 


SOTT (Rev. C. ANDERSON, M.A.) 
3 EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE, BIBLE 
: TRUTH. 1/- net, 


- SELBIE (Rev. Principal W. B., M.A.) 
THE HISTORY AND WITNESS OF 


_ «EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
li 
_ ASPECTS OF CHRIST. 6/- 


- THE SERVANT OF GOD. 6/- 


SELBY (Rev. T. G.) 
THE UNHEEDING GOD, and other 
- Sermons, 6/- 
THE GOD OF THE FRAIL, and 
other Sermons. 6/- 


THE STRENUOUS GOSPEL. 6/- 


SELWYN (Rev. Canon E. C., D.D.) 


q ac IN THE NEW TESTA- 
; MENT 10/6 net. 


SHEPHERD (Rev. AMBROSE, D.D.) 
_ THE GOSPEL AND SOCIAL QUES- 
; TIONS. 2/6 

MEN IN THE MAKING. 3/6 


——-, ala letca IN LIVING SUB- 
| JEC 3/6 net. 


SIMPSON (Rev. P. CARNEGIE, D.D.) 
© THE FACT OF CHRIST. 3/6 
, Popular edition, 1/- net. 
= THE SITE OF UNION. 6d. 
_ LOVE NEVER FAILETH. 5/- 


THE LIFE OF PRINCIPAL RAINY. 
7 New edition. 7/6 


SIMPSON (Rev. Canon J. G., M.A., 


THE SPIRIT AND THE BRIDE. 6/- 
CHRISTIAN IDEALS. 6/- 
CHRISTUS CRUCIFIXUS. 6/- 


SIMPSON (Prof. J. Y., M.A., D.Sc.) 
THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETA- 
TION OF NATURE. 6/- 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


SMITH (Rev. Professor DAVID, M.A., 
D.D.) 


CHRISTIAN COUNSEL. 5/- 


THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH. 
10/6 net. 
THE PILGRIM'S HOSPICE, 3/6 


A LEGEND OF BETHLEHEM. 


1/- net. 
A LEGEND OF JERUSALEM. 

1/- net. 
MAN'S NEED OF GOD. 6/- 


THE FEAST OF THE COVENANT. 
new and revised edition of Prof. 
David Smith's book on the Holy 
Communion. 3/6 


SMITH (Principal 
D.D., LL.D.) 
THE BOOK .OF ISAIAH, 
Two vols., 7/6 each. 
MODERN CRITICISM AND 
PREACHING OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 6/- 


THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE HOLY LAND. 15/- 
THE BOOKS OF THE TWELVE 
PROPHETS. Two vols., 7/6 each. 
FOUR PSALMS. 1/- net. 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, and 
other Sermons. 6/- 
JERUSALEM. Two vols., 24/- net. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY DRUM- 
MOND, F-RS.E. 3/6 


GEORGE ADAM, 


SMYTH (Rev. J. PATERSON, B.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L.) 


THE GOSPEL OF THE HERE- 
AFTER. 2/6 net. 


SMYTH (NEWMAN, D.D.) 
PASSING PROTESTANTISM AND 


COMING CATHOLICISM, 5/- 
STALKER (Rev. Professor JAMES, 
M.A., D.D.) 
IMAGO CHRISTI: The Example of 
Jesus Christ. 5/- 
THE PREACHER AND HIS 
MODELS, 5/- 
THE FOUR MEN. 
1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net, 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 


STALKER (Rev. J.)—contd. 

THE TRIAL AND DEATH OF 
JESUS CHRIST. . 
THE CHRISTOLOGY OF amare 
6 - 

THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 
1/- net. 
THE SEVEN CARDINAL VIRTUES 
1/- net. 
JOHN KNOX: HIS IDEAS AND 
IDEALS. 3/6 
THE ATONEMENT. 2/6 


THE ETHIC OF JESUS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE SYNOPTIC GOS- 
PELS. 7/6 


STEVEN (Rev. GEORGE, B.A.) 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 

CHRISTIAN SOUL. 6/- 
STOKES (Rev. Prof. G. T.) 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
Two vols. 7/6 each, 


STOUGHTON (JOHN, D.D.) 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 
CHURCH LIFE, 6/- 


HISTORY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND, from the opening of the 
Long Parliament to the end of the 
Eighteenth Century. Eight vols., 
£3 the set; single vols., 7/6. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF. A LONG 


- LIFE, 6/- 
THE DAILY PRAYER BOOK, for 

the use of Families. 3/6 
JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. (By his 


Daughter), With photogravure por- 
trait. 3/6 


* STREATFEILD (Rev. G. S., M.A.) 
THE SELF-INTERPRETATION OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 5/- 


STRONG (JAMES, LL.D.) 
THE EXHAUSTIVE CONCORD- 
ANCE TO THE BIBLE. 20/- net. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LITERATURE © 


5/- 


SWETE (Prof. H. B., D.D.) 
STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF 
OUR LORD. - 

1/6 net; leather, 2/6 net. 


SWINSTEAD (Rev. J. HOWARD, 
M.A.) 


IN A WONDERFUL ORDER: A 
Study of Angels. 2/6 net. 


TAIT (Revy..ARTHUR J., M.A.) 

CHRIST AND THE NATIONS. 5/- 

TAYLOR (Rev. W. M., D.D.) 

THE PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOUR 
EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRA- 
TED. 1/6 

THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR 
EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRA- 
TED. 7/6 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR (THE) 


Edited by the Rev. Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 2/6 each. 


A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVI- 


DENCES. Rev. Prebendary Row, 
M.A., D.D. 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR. Rev. W. 
Lowe, M.A. 


MANUAL OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Rev. A. C. Jennings, M.A. Two 
volumes. ; 


EXPOSITION OF THE APOSTLES’ 


- 


CREED. Rev. J. E. Yonge, M.A.. 


THE PRAYER BOOK. Rev. Charles 
Hole, B.A. 


OUTLINES OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE,. Rt. Rev. H. G. C. Moule, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Rey. C. H. H. 
Wright, D.D. . 


THE “THEOLOGY OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Rev. Prof. W. H. 
Bennett, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Rev. Prof. W. F. 
Adeney, M.A, 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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_ THEOLOGICAL EDUCATOR.—contd. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. Rev. Prof. 
B. B. Warfield, D.D. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Rev. Principal Mar- 
cus Dods, D.D. 


i THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Rev. W. H. Sim- 
cox, M.A. 


- THE WRITERS OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: Their Style and 
Characteristics, Rev. W. H. Sim- 
cox, M.A, 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY, 
Rev. Prof. James Iverach, D.D. 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY 
AND THE EVANGELICAL FAITH 
; Rev. Prof. James Orr, M.A., D.D. 


in Dene 


TESKEY (A. M.) 


- A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
THEM. Illustrated in colour, 1/- net. 


THOMAS (Rev. JOHN, M.A.) 
THE MYSTERIES OF GRACE. 6/- 


THOMAS (Rev. Principal W. H. 
GRIFFITH, D.D.) 
THE CATHOLIC FAITH. 
Cloth, 2/-; paper, 1/- net. 
THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY. 
6/- net. 
_ VAN DYKE (HENRY, D.D., LL.D.) 
j _ THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF 


9 


SIN. 5/- 
THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF 
DOUBT. 5/- 
MANHOOD, FAITH AND COUR- 
AGE. 5/- 

IDEALS AND APPLICATIONS. 
3/6 net. 


OUT OF DOORS IN THE HOLY 
J LAND. Illustrated in colour, 6/- net 


VAUGHAN (Rev. JAMES) 


ah add SERMONS TO isa 
- net 


WARFIELD (Rev. Prof. B. B., D.D.) 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 2/68 


WATSON (JOHN, M.A., D.D.) 
THE DOCTRINES OF GRACE. 6/- 


THE MIND OF THE MASTER. 6/- 
THE UPPER ROOM. 1/- net. 
THE POTTER'S WHEEL. 3/6 
THE LIFE OF THE MASTER. 6/- 


THE INSPIRATION OF OUR 
FAITH. 6/- 


GOD'S MESSAGE TO THE HU- 


MAN SOUL. 5/- net, 
THE SCOT OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 5/- 
RESPECTABLE SINS. 3/6 


IAN MACLAREN, Life of the Rev. 
John Watson, D.D. By the Rev. 


Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, is ioe 
With photogravure portrait. 6/- 
WATSON (R. A., D.D.) 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 7/6 
JUDGES AND RUTH. 7/6 


THE BOOK OF NUMBERS. 7/6 


WATSON (Rev. DAVID) 
PERFECT WOMANHOOD. 3/6 
SOCIAL ADVANCE. 5/- 


WATT (Rev. L. MACLEAN, B.D.) 


THE COMMUNION TABLE, 
Cloth, 2/- net; leather, 2/6 net. 


EDRAGIL, 1745. 3/6 
MORAN OF KILDALLY, 6/- 
IN POETS’ CORNER, 3/6 


WELLS (Rey. JAMES, M.A., D.D.) 
RESCUERS AND RESCUED. 3/6 
CHRIST IN THE PRESENT es 


ae LIFE OF J. HOOD belaans 


THE LIFE OF JAMES STEWART 
OF LOVEDALE. With portrait and 
illustrations. 2/6 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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WENDLAND (Professor J.) 


MIRACLES AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Edited by Professor H. R. Mackin- 
tosh, D.D. 6/- 


WENYON (Rev. CHARLES, M.D.) 
THE CREATION STORY IN THE 
LIGHT OF TO-DAY. 3/6 


WHYTE (ALEXANDER, D.D.) 
CHARACTERS AND CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF WILLIAM LAW, Non- 
juror and Mystic. 3/6 

THE FOUR TEMPERAMENTS, 

1/- net. 

WILLIAMS (J. E. HODDER) 
THE LIFE OF SIR GEORGE WIL- 


LIAMS. Illustrated, ¢$/- 
Popular edition, 1/- net. 


WELLS (Rev. JAMES, D.D.) 
THE LIFE OF JAMES STEWART 
OF LOVEDALE. 
Illustrated, . 5/- net. 


WORCESTER (Rey. ELWOOD, D.D., 
Ph.D.) 


THE LIVING WORD. 6/- 
YOUNG (Rev. DINSDALE T.) 
UNFAMILIAR TEXTS. 3/6 
THE CRIMSON BOOK. 3/6 
PETER MACKENZIE AS I KNEW 
HIM. 2/6 


THE ENTHUSIASM OF GOD. 3/6 
MESSAGES FOR HOME AND LIFE 


3/6 

THE GOSPEL OF THE LEFT 
HAND. 3/6 
IN SILVER CHAINS. _ 3/6 


Hodder & Stoughton, Publishers, Warwick Sq., London, E.C. 
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